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TASTE the 
Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


Hot days lose their terror 
in the cooling freshness of 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 


The dry mouth is moistened and 
edgy nerves calmed by this 
little joy bringer. 


Big in benefit, small 
in cost. 

















“Four Raises in Two Years” 


“Anp it hasn’t been hard to get them, either. 
Why, it seems only yesterday that I was won- 
dering if I would ever make as much as $45 a 
week. And now I’m making $75. 

“Tom Dawson was speaking about it today. 
‘Gee,’ he said, ‘I wish I had started studying 
with the I. C. S. when you did. Here I am 
plugging away at the same old job and the 
same old salary while you’ve gone ’way up. 
I bet you’re making twice as much as I am. 
And to think that two years ago we were 
working side by side.’ 

“I told him it wasn’t too late if he would 
only make the start and he said he was going 
to send in one of those I. C. §. coupons right 
away, 

“I hope he does, because an I. C. S. course 
is the very thing he needs to get out of the rut. 
I wouldn’t be making anywhere near $75 a 
of if I hadn’t started to study just when 

id.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
Prosperous homes because they let the International 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare time 
for bigver work. 

You will find them in city, town and country 

~in efices, factories, shops, stores, mines and 
ills on farms and on railroads. There are 
Herks who became Advertising Managers, Sales- 

hen and Executives — carpenters who became 
tehiter:; and Contractors—mechanics who be- 
me E:.gineers and Electrical experts—men and 


boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid, 
responsible positions. 

One hour after supper each night, spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your own home, will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work you 
like best. 

This is all we ask: Without cost, without obli- 
gating yourself in any way, put it up to us to prove 
how we can help you. Just mark and mail this 
coupon for full particulars. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERRATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
he Universal University’ 
Box : 2245-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “‘Who Wins and Why,” and full pat teatens about the subject 
before which I have marked X in the list below 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical os OD Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Struetural Engineer 
Chemistry Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
LJ Aviation Engines 
O Agriculture [() Navigation 
CL) Mathematics 0 Radio 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Her Management Dasvertising 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 

Civil Engineer Licoat Mining 
Surveying and Mapping 
Plumbing and Heating 

Steam Engineering 


Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Management Business Correspondence 
Traffic Management Show Card and Sign Lettering 
Stenography and Typing 


Accounting and C. P. A. 
Coaching 
Cost Accounting 


Bookkeeping 
Secretarial Work 


English — (J Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 

Grade School Subjects 

High School Subjects 
Illustrating () Cartooning 


Spanish () French 








Occupation. .ccccccersccccvcscccccsccee covessseeoessssessesses . 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tions Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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A BEGGAR in a tattered gown, 


Mad pitching in a merge of green; 


A hectic, ocher-dabbled leg 
Floating vaguely in between; 
A Mme. Rosa, nude and fat; 
A little dancer, lithe and lean. 


A shock of cymbals in the air— 
The shambles in the world of song. 
Each note is wrung into despair, 
Each mouth is open wide and long. 
A glistening row of teeth—a tongue 


That leaps between—a scarlet thong. 


A rank of footlights half entombed 
Within their madder hoods of tin. 

No laugh is long a merry thing, 
For paint betrays into a grin, 

And every female soul’s a string 
Upon a wailing violin. 


1 


And sinking in a velvet chair, 

A ponderous thing with fat cigar 
Must wonder if some things are white, 
And, if it’s so, just where they are. 

For his damp body is a fog 
Unhallowed by a single star. 


The lights go out, the calcium glows 
And drops down like a yellow pool 
About a rocking, reeling pair, 
The silvered tinsel of a spool. 
For every pendulum’s an asp, 
And every person is a fool. 


A beggar in a tattered gown, 

A little thrust of shiftless feet, 
And wailing notes of wood and brass, 
A little talk of friends that meet, 

Obscuring dusk and programs dead, 
And all the world is in the street. 
Djuna Chappell Barnes 


























The merry v.llagers, otherwise chorines 





Out of the glamorous tinsel of amusement park hfe 
the author has woven this colorful drama, 
sparkling with love, pathos, and 
the magic of youth 


By Homer Croy 


Author of “West of the Water Tower,” “They Had to See Paris,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 
THE CITY OF DREAMS 


WHE ferryboat pulled out 
] from the New Jersey shore 
# «with two or three hundred 
people on it, and one of 
them was Chic Cotton, who 
never before had seen a 
ferryboat nor New York. 

Chic was twenty-two, which, of 





course, is quite old. Why, he had voted 
once. And now he was coming to New 
York to conquer it. But the two or 
three hundred people lounging about 
saw only a tall, blue-eyed, brown- 
haired, ordinary looking boy smoking 
a cigarette, with a couple of suitcases 
scattered about him. 

This was the moment he had long 
awaited —his first glimpse of New 
York. A month or so before he had 
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left Junction City, Chic had bought at 
the stationery store a long, accordion- 
like folder —“ New York’s Skyline 
Taken from the New Jersey Side,” it 
said. The folder showed the great 
skyscrapers rising higher and higher; 
here and there tiny wisps of smoke 
floated from their faint summits. 

Chic had tacked the folder on the 
wall of his room, and mornings when 
he awoke he would lie there looking 
at the buildings with their flags of 
steam, dreaming and yearning for 
New York. And so when he had ar- 
rived he had taken the ferryboat from 
New Jersey. 

Hundreds of boats plowed in and 
out, crossing and recrossing, like water 
bugs on a pond before sunset. Where 
were they all going? Who were all 





“Good night, ladies !” 






the people on them? A little racing 
motor boat, with its front end out of 
the water, rushed by, making a terrific 
sputter, and in a moment was out of 
sight. A great, slow-moving giant ap- 
peared, and Chic’s heart gave an ec- 
Static little leap—an ocean liner! 

Oh, that lovely ride across! 

There was a soft thump, and the 
ferryboat was in the slip on the other 
side. Deck hands rushed about, for 
the boat must be made to fit into the 
dock properly. One of the hands near 
where Chic stood seized a great wheel 
and began to spin it; on the wheel was 
an iron ratchet, which, as the wheel 
turned, leaped and danced furiously 
while it chattered out a fast, gay song 
—clickety - clickety - clickety, it went. 
But as the boat was warped in closer 
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the wheel began to turn more slowly— 
click-click-click, it said; now it was 
tighter, the man gave the ratchet a 
kick with his foot; clunk, it said, and 
was silent. 

The iron gates were flung back, 
there was a dull roar, and the waiting, 
panting cars shot forward. But faster 
and even quicker to move than the cars 
were the people now dashing through 
the ferry shed as if they had wasted 
valuable time on the boat and must fe- 
verishly make up for it. 

Chic picked up his suitcases, one in 
each hand, and started through the 
ferry shed. Now he was in New York; 
he could hear its dull, heavy roar, could 
feel its very pulse—great, wonderful, 
magical New York! 


CHAPTER II 
THE GIRL YOU NEVER FORGET 


EW YORK is a wonderful 
place, especially when you 
I// have three hundred dollars 
in your pocket. Get up 
————sy late in the morning, stroll 
out and have breakfast at Childs’ or 
some other fine restaurant, buy a news- 
paper, and then walk down the street, 
looking at the high buildings and won- 
dering where all the people are going. 
Go to Wall Street and stand across 
from J. P. Morgan’s. Visit the Wool- 
worth Building, ascend in the elevator 
and look down at the midgets crawling 
along the street. Climb up to the arm 
of the Statue of Liberty, buy half a 
dozen post cards, and that night go to 
the theater, sit downstairs with the 
rich people, and see a play with lots of 
girls in it. ‘After the play, go to a 
night club, dance with a girl you never 
saw before, tell her you are an inven- 
tor, see the look of admiration in her 
eyes. Wonderful New York! 
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From his earliest days, Chic had 
wanted to be an inventor, and this de- 
sire was the sweet, abiding passion of 
his soul. Most of the boys in Junction 
City were vague and hazy as to what 
they wanted to do when they grew up, 
but there had never been any such un- 
certainty in Chic’s mind. This flame 
of ambition had burned as steadily and 
unceasingly as a light in a temple. And 
now in New York, he could have his 
chance. 

He had patented two inventions. 
One was an automatic gasoline station, 
‘operated by coins. If this invention 
were perfected and placed on the mar- 
ket, an automobilist could drive up to 
a station, drop the required coins ‘into 
a slot and supply his car with gas or 
oil without the need of an attendant. 

The other was an idea which had 
come to him one night at Fairyland 
Park in Kansas City. It was a device 
for a park ride—a big mechanical top. 
Chic had gone up in a ferris wheel, 
and, while dangling in the air, the idea 
had suddenly flashed before him. He 
had visualized a huge top spinning 
around and around, with little cars 
shuttling in and out of it. 

It hadn’t melted away in the morn- 
ing dew, as so many of his dreams had 
done, but had remained with him like 
a friend. He had set to work on it in 
the tiny shop behind his mother’s 
house, and then had come that thrilling 
day when he had received from Wash- 
ington an unforgetable thin envelope. 
An inventor. A second patent allowed. 
Oh, divine moment! 

There are other things to be told 
about Chic. A certain incident had 
happened to him—oh! a long time ago, 
it seemed—back in Junction City. One 
evening, while reading the life of 
“ Stonewall” Jackson, he had come 
across this: 
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When Stonewall Jackson was a 
young man he was considered a dull 
plodder, but he took for himself the 
motto: “I can do anything that I will 
to do.” ‘This became the guiding prin- 
ciple of his life, and later it made him 
the terror of the Union armies and the 
idol of the Southern. 

There had been a soft, breathless 
fluttering in Chic’s heart as he had read 
it, then a sudden, deep, intense, throb- 
bing desire. 

“IT believe that,” he said to himself 
fervently. “It’s absolutely true. I’m 
going to make it my motto.” 

And then, getting out his little red- 
backed, vest pocket memorandum 
book, he had copied it and underlined 
the word will. Nobody knew it was 
there; just himself, that was all. He 


would become “ Stonewall” Cotton. 
The names didn’t seem to go together 
very well, but that didn’t matter. 


He 
would rise high in life; would be some- 
body in the world. It would be his 
secret motto, and he would make it 
come true. 


Yes, New York was a wonderful 
place; also it was a lonesome place. 
But there was Charmian. As soon as 
-he was “ settled” he would go to see 
her. 

Charmian De Ford was the daugh- 
ter of a girlhood chum of his mother’s. 
Mrs. De Ford, now living on Long Is- 
land, had gone back to Missouri to 
visit her old friends, and had stopped 
off at Junction City to see Mrs. Cot- 
ton, and with her was Charmian. Chic 
and his mother had gone down to the 
depot to meet them. Charmian’s suit- 
cases were the first he had ever seen 
covered with labels from foreign coun- 
tries. 

A shyness which he had with all 
girls had laid hold of the boy. He 
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could not talk readily, and wished to 
edge away, yet longed to be in her 
presence. But during the following 
days his shyness began to wear off. 

“Don’t you want to come out and 
see the place?” he asked. 

The “place” was a garage in the 
rear of his mother’s house which he 
had converted into a workshop. Girls 
had peeked into it a few times, but the 
shop was full of tools and blue prints 
and other uninteresting things, so they 
hadn’t stayed long. 

But Charmian hadn’t fluttered in 
and then fluttered out again. 

“T think it looks interesting.” 

“T could explain it all if you want 
me to,” he offered shyly. 

“IT wish you would. Please do.” 

She probably hadn’t understood it 
when Chic had laid his drawings on 
the bench, but as Charmian had stood 
beside him his tongue had suddenly 
been freed. Never before had he been 
able to talk to a girl so easily and natu- 
rally. 

“Maybe you'll be a big inventor 
some day,” she had said. 

Chic had a deep and inherent love of 
music. This he had come by natural- 
ly, for it was a part of his mother. 
After his father’s death his mother had 
taken up the teaching of music, and in 
her window was a card which said: 
“Mrs. Cotton, Piano.” 

When Charmian arrived, Chic was 
delighted to find that she could sing, 
and that her ambition was to take up 
singing professionally. Chic liked to 
watch Charmian at the piano, her fin- 
gers flying up and down the white keys 
as she played her own accompaniment. 
The romance of it, the stirring power 
of her singing, the two of them in the 
room alone! 

One day as he sat watching the girl, 
a longing came over him to be nearer, 
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and going over to her, he stood 
by her side, turning the sheets 
of music. The room seemed 
transformed; it was no longer 
a plain, simple sitting room 
with a piano teacher’s card in 
the window, but a_ beautiful 
palace. 

A sheet of music slipped. In- 
voluntarily they both tried at 
the same time to catch it, and 
‘in reaching their heads came 
close together, and her hair 
brushed his face. It occupied 
hardly any time at all, just a 
fumble for the fugitive music, 
the faint whisk of her hair 
across his face, the sudden reali- 
zation of her as a girl different 
from any he had ever known, 
and then a deep, yearning 
glance into her eyes. 

She began to play again, and 
silently the rest of the time he 
had stood at her side, a sweet 
ache in his heart. 

He had never kissed her. In 
a way that he could not quite 
express, she had seemed too 
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Folks You’ll Meet 


CHIC COTTON, our hero, is twenty- 
two. He comes to New York with high 
hope, and two suitcases, to make his way 
in the world. His mother, 

MRS. COTTON, adores Chic with the 
deep intensity of maternal love, which is 
not always so good. 

CHARMIAN DE FORD, a year young- 
er than Chic, is a very lovely girl indeed. 
She lives in Floral Gardens, where every- 
thing costs a little more. 

MR. AND MRS. DE FORD, Char- 
mian’s parents, are mighty nice peo- 
ple, although Mr. De Ford is devoted 
to golf. 

MR. NULL, a pest who hangs around 
Charmian. Chic mentally calls him “Null 
and Void.” 

QUEENIE JOHNSON is Coney Is- 
land’s Sweetheart and “wire walker.” 
So you can see what’s going to happen. 

JOEL ZIMMERMAN, the King of 
Coney Island, is a silent, relentless man 





sacred, too spiritual, almost —if the boyishly, his hands trembling, a faint 
word could be used that way—too ringing in his ears. 


holy. 


Then he said abruptly, “ I think we'd 


One afternoon he had borrowed his better go now.” 












uncle’s car and taken her for a spin 
into the country. It was autumn, the 
first frosts had fallen, and the hazel- 
nuts were ripe, with the stiff, bristly 
burs turning back, revealing the round 
brown nuts. Chic had drawn the car 
up beside the road and they had walked 
slowly into the woods, picking the nuts 
as they went. 

As Charmian stood against the 
bright foliage, lightly chatting and 
dropping the nuts into her hat, he had 
begun to draw near her. Then he had 
stopped short and had stood hesitating 


“IT suppose so,” she had answered, 
and side by side they had walked back 
to the car waiting in the sunshine. 

Chic looked back upon those days as 
if in a golden haze. Sometimes it 
didn’t seem true at all, this pretty, sim- 
ple, enchanting girl who-had popped 
into his life and then out again. 

After she had gone he had silently 
compared other girls to her; and to 


him they had seemed commonplace and" 


colorless. He had written her — and 
letter writing did not come easily to 
him — and she had replied. But the 
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Along the Way 


who gets what he wants and wants a 
great deal. 

FROZO, the mechanical doll. 

HALF PINT, THE MIDGET. An ex- 
quisite dandy. 

ELFA, THE ELEPHANT SKINNED 
GIRL. That’s what she is to the public— 
just a freak in a “ grind show ”— but her 
heart is big and warm. 

GLENNA, her daughter. 

MME. MURTA, THE HUNGARIAN 
BEARDED LADY, is the intellectual 
among performers at Coney Island. She 
speaks seven languages and looks with 
cold disdain upon'the “ monkeys ” gawk- 
ing up at her. Her lover is 

JOE, the platform man. 

THE NATURAL ALBINO. Pigmen- 
tation of the skin doesn’t make much 
difference after all. 

YATSOMOTO runs the Japanese ball 
game, but in winter he works in an art 
store in Brooklyn. 





two of them were far apart, they 


tory. And now some place to 
live, because you can’t stay at 
the Y. M. C. A. forever. 

At last he hopefully climbed 
a creaking stairway in the. wake 
of a landlady to see a room 
which she never had any trou- 
ble at all in renting. 

“Tt’s a nice, situated room,” 
she said as she hastily scram- 
bled across the floor and threw 
open a window. 

In a corner stood the bed, 
which had once been white 
enamel, but which was now 
chipped and pockmarked ; there 
were two chairs which long ago 
had surrendered their youth, 
and on the floor was a carpet 
which must have seen many 
changes in New York. On the 
wall was a lithograph of a bas- 
ket of fruit spilled temptingly, 
but at some unknown time rain 
had descended upon the fruit 
and now the picture was 
streaked and crumpled, the pur- 
ple grapes had grown speckled 
and gray. 


The landlady picked up from the 


would probably never see each other 
again, and so after a time the letters 
had stopped. But Charmian had re- 
mained his dream ideal. 

And now he would call on her. What 
would she be like?—for it was three 
years since he had seen her. 


CHAPTER III 
ALLURING SHADOWS 


SH TER his first plunge into 
1 New York, Chic had to get 
| a job, for even three hun- 
| dred dollars won’t last al- 
: He found one, a 
rather humble position in a radio fac- 


center table a cheap, brightly colored 
book and gave it a wipe with her 
apron. 

“The man before you, he left it. 
It’s a book of limericks. I thought I’d 
leave it, because whoever’s going to 
take the room might like it.” 

Chic looked wearily around the 
room; it was as good as any, he 
guessed. 

“Tl take it.” 

“You won’t make any mistake in 
that,” said the landlady, now lowering 
the window. 

The house itself was old fashioned, 
with a basement set half below the 
street level. Across these lower, half 
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submerged windows were iron bars, 
and behind these bars, in a dim and 
mysterious region of his own, a jani- 
tor lived and had his being. 

In front of the house a flight of gray 
stone steps rose from the level of the 
sidewalk, in a half circle, to the floor 
above, which was considered the main 
floor. Once the house had been a very 
grand affair, and no doubt elegant 
ladies and gentlemen had wound their 
way up and down the impressive half 
circle to the front door. 

But Commerce had come in, Fashion 
had gathered up its skirts and fled, and 
now the main floor of the building was 
a dancing school. Only, of course, it 
didn’t call itself that; it was, as the 
sign in the window indicated, “ The 
Epstein School of Interpretive Ex- 
pression.” 

Several times, as Chic went in and 
out, he had caught enticing glimpses 
of the bustle and activity within. Here 
girls, ambitious to be in choruses and 
to dance in cabarets and night clubs, 
could study during the evenings when 
they were free from other tasks. 

One night, as Chic came in, there 
was a slight crack in the door, and 
through it he caught a glimpse of girls 
in the scantiest of clothes, all barefoot- 
ed, moving back and forth in rhythmic 
unison, swaying, bending, lightly leap- 
ing, while an unseen piano thumped 
out the time. <A teacher, herself more 
fully clad, gave a word of command. 
There was a flash, twenty legs kicked 
high into the air—ping-ping went the 
piano—the girls swept on by. 

The door closed, Chic trudged on up 
the creaking stairs. 

As he undressed for bed he could 
hear the beat of the piano coming up 
from the court, could almost hear the 
soft movement of the barefooted girls 
as they tripped across the floor. 
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He looked out his window and down 
into the court. The beat of the piano 
came up more plainly. The window 
of the schoolroom, which opened into 
the court, had been partly raised, and 
now, as the girls reached that end of 
the room, fleeting shadows were 


- thrown on the walls of the court. The 


shadows would flicker a moment, arms 
would move, legs would flash in the 
air, and then be gone again. 

Outside his window a fire escape 
went zigzagging down into the court. 

The thought came to him: 

“Tf I crept down the fire escape I 
could peep into the window. I’d take 
just one look and then come back.” 

As Chic stood hesitating, the beat of 
the piano rose. A deep, intense yearn- 
ing took possession of him. Just this 
one glimpse, then he would go to bed. 

The throb of the dance was now 
faster, the shadows winked and flick- 
ered more enticingly. 

“No, I won’t do it,” he said to him- 
self. 

A moment later he was in bed. As 
he dropped off to sleep the piano con- 
tinued to beat in his ears, gradually 
growing soft and faint and: far away. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE GRAND DUKE’S BALL, 


FEW evenings later a very 
pleasant, very delightful 

A and very remarkable thing 
7 was about to happen. It 
was the arrival of the New 
York train at Floral Gardens, Long 
Island. But so obtuse to the wonders 
of the world were many of the people 
on the train that they thought it was 
just a commonplace, prosaic event. 
And there they sat, folding their pa- 
pers, yawning and staring mildly out 
of the windows as if the arrival of the 
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train were the most ordinary thing in 
the world. 

But to one passenger it was a splen- 
did and romantic event. Hadn’t he 
been waiting for more than a week— 
nay, three years — for this very mo- 
ment ? 

After Chic had dropped the letter 
into the corner box he had waited 
eagerly and impatiently for an answer. 
He had expected the answer in a day 
or two, but four days, five days, a week 
went by without a reply. When it had 
come he had been surprised by its 
brevity and formality. Of course she 
had remembered him, Charmian wrote, 
and she would be very pleased to have 
him call. Could he come to dinner next 
Friday evening? 

The train stopped, there was a 
pleasant confusion as the people piled 
off, the patter of many feet on the plat- 
form; a conductor waved his hand, 
the doors slammed, the train gave a 
little wiggle and then went speeding 
away again. 

The people on the platform were 
moving toward a host of shining and 
immaculate automobiles; there were 
greetings, now and then a waiting car 
gave a polite little honk, doors closed, 
and the shining and immaculate cars 
went speeding away, too. 

In one of the cars was Charmian, 
and Chic’s heart leaped within him. 
She was the same, only different ; mor 
lovely now. : 

“ Hello!” she called. “ Do you know 
me?” 

“Of course I do. How ’re you?” 
Prosaic words, yet how much they 
meant! “I heard you over the radio,” 
he said as her car slipped quietly down 
the street, “and I liked you fine. I 
have a radio set, and that is what I 
heard you over. It came through 
splendidly.” 
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How he had planned to talk to her 
about it! And now he had tossed it 
away in a dozen jumbled, incoherent 
words. 

Charmian De Ford threw a flash 
light at him from the corner of her 
eyes. Was it possible that this was the 
boy she had remembered so pleasantly 
from her visit to Junction City? Well, 
after all—and a painful disappoint- 
ment flickered through her mind. 

“ This is our house,” said Charmian 
as they turned into a curving, flower- 
embroidered drive which led up to a 
lovely home. Chic knew it was the 
finest and most cultured home he had 
ever visited in his life, and now he felt 
an absurd desire to turn back. What 
if he should bungle something, make 
some terrible mistake ? 

As they entered the reception hall, 
Chic had the feeling that he had blun- 
dered into a grand duke’s ball. He 
seemed to be surrounded by a multi- 
tude of people in evening clothes, all 
handsomely attired for dinner, with 
ladies in low-cut gowns and _ short 
sleeves, and the men in shining shirt 
fronts —and he in his humble sack 
suit. 

After an exchange of greetings with 
Mrs. De Ford, and after meeting Mr. 
De Ford, Chic saw there were not real- 
ly so many persons present as he had 
believed when first bursting upon 
them. In fact, there were only three 
extra couples, in addition to Mr. and 
Mrs. De Ford. The extra couples 
were friends that the host had had to 
invite for business reasons; to Mr. and 
Mrs. De Ford it was a simple dinner 
party. 

The dining room, when they went 
in, was the most expensively simple 
one that Chic had ever seen, and, as 
they took their places at the table, he 
was flanked by a Sahara of shirts, and 
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was more sensitive than ever, and in- 
wardly trembling. What if he should 
make some terrible slip—get the wrong 
knife, for instance? 

If he had been older, or had lived 
longer in New York, he would not 
have suffered so acutely, but now, 
coming in contact with polished New 
York for the first time, he felt a grow- 
ing uneasiness. 

A slight perspiration, as thin and 
fine and imperceptible as down on 
peaches, seemed to stand on his fore- 
head. But outwardly he was calm. 
Now and then a strange, far-away 
voice, which sounded like somebody 
lost in Mammoth Cave, politely re- 
plied to a question which had been 
asked him. That perplexing silver— 
he must not pick up a knife or a fork 
or a spoon until Mrs. De Ford had 
given it sanction. 

But there was one bright spot in the 
torture chamber—Charmian. What a 
lovely name! And how lovely she was 
in an evening gown, with black hair, 
red lips and slender arms! 

“‘ She’s lovely, lovely,” he chanted to 
himself, and then turned to engage in 
deadly combat with a salad fork. 

And the others at the table saw only 
a young man eating very quietly, say- 
ing very little, answering very politely 
when some one spoke to him. 

A topic of conversation at the table, 
and over which the people jested, was 
a new honor which had come to Mr. 
De Ford. He had just been chosen 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Golf Club, and a week later a din- 
ner of welcome, followed by a dance, 
was to be given in his honor at the 
clubhouse. 

To be made chairman of the board 
of directors was, in the social set in 
which the De Fords moved in the aris- 
tocratic suburb, a very pleasant honor 
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indeed. The elevation meant more to 
him than a new and unexpected honor 
in business. And now, as the dinner 
progressed, there were many jolly 
thrusts about it—-was Mrs. De Ford 
going to write his speech of acceptance 
for him? 

At last dinner was over, and the 
guests retired to the drawing-room for 
their coffee. And then, splendidly and 
gloriously, the ordeal was over. Chic 
found himself in the music room alone 
with Charmian, and again she sat at 
the piano while her white hands per- 
formed a lovely little dance up and 
down the gleaming keys. Once more 
he stood beside her, turning the music, 
as he had turned it in Junction City. 
And out of the corner of his eyes he 
looked down upon her. 

““T love music,” he said. 
will you sing over the radio again 

She was to sing soon, Charmian re- 
plied, and now that they were alone to- 
gether the stiffness which at first had 
been his began to wear off. 

“What kind of work are you doing 
now, Mr. Cotton?” she asked. 

Eagerly he began to tell about his 
inventions; he had talked to no one ° 
about them since he had come to New 
York, and suddenly a flood of words 
rushed out. After all, he was a person 
to be reckoned with; he had developed 
since she had seen him in Junction 
City ; there was still much of the coun- 
try about him; he was crude, and yet 
back of it all there was something 
worth while in him. 

‘T believe you can put them over,” 
she told him when he finished. 

Chic felt a sweet choking. 

‘ “Do you?” he breathed. “I’m go- 
ing to try hard,” he finished simply. 

At last there was a stirring, the 
guests were preparing to go. One of 
the cars had offered to give him a lift 
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to New York, he had accepted, and 
there was the bustle of preparation. 
Intensely, now, after the thrilling 
words, “I believe you can put them 
over,” he wanted to stay—if he could 
only talk to her a few minutes longer! 
—hbut he must go with the others. 

The ill-at-ease,, awkward feeling he 
had had when he had first arrived had 
vanished, and he was interested only 
in this aloof, charming, dignified, stir- 
ring young lady. 

What would be the proper way to 
ask to see her again? What should he 
say? 

It was at this moment that the world 
suddenly became a bright and glorious 
sphere. Charmian had conferred with 
her mother, and now with her head she 
motioned him aside. 

“ How would you like to come to 
daddy’s dinner at the golf club?” 

Chic’s heart almost leaped out. After 
She had 
And 
then he hesitated. It would be a big 
and elaborate dinner, the most formal 
and elaborate he had ever attended. 

What if everything should not go 
right? A sickish sensation swept 
through him and then mysteriously 
was gone. But so quickly did these 
thoughts come and go that they took 
no time at all. He was still looking 
down into her black, moving eyes, still 
smiling. 

“Yes, I’d love to come,” he said. 


all, she did approve of him. 
actually asked him to dinner. 


CHAPTER V 
AT THE SHRINE OF CHARMIAN 


JSF TER Chic had had time to 
think it over, he decided he 
would not go to the dinner 
at the golf club in honor of 

53 Mr. De Ford. The memory 
of the dinner in the De Ford dining 
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room rose before him—the grim, 
noiseless, lynx-eyed butler, the mad- 
dening tangle of silver, the nervous 
fidgeting somewhere at the base of his 
stomach, the haunting fear that he 
might make some terrible mistake. 

No, he wouldn’t go to the golf club 
dinner, wouldn’t run any chance. That 
was settled. 

Chic patched together the things he 
had learned about Charmian. She had 
had more advantages than any other 
girl he had ever known. He caught 
sight of her in a girls’ college, Bryn 
Mawr. That queer name. Never had 
he known anybody who had gone to 
that exclusive institution. 

There had been unconscious refer- 
ences to trips to Europe, life on a great 
ocean liner, Paris, London, Vienna, 
Cairo. In the world in which Chic 
had found himself that evening, it was 
taken for granted that every one had 
been abroad and knew the capitals of 
the world. It was as if people back 
home had talked about Kansas City, 
Des Moines, and Omaha. 

Once Charmian and her mother had 
gone with a party into the desert from 
Cairo, and had stayed over night, slept 
in a chieftain’s tent. In the moonlight 
the Arabs had played weird, haunting 
instruments. Now and then, in this 
little oasis of palms and a whispering 
spring, a camel’s ill-tempered cry had 
gone up, then the haunting refrain of 
the music would begin again. 

The wonder, the romance, the mys- 
tery of it laid hold of Chic. But Char- 
mian had not dwelt on this glimpse of 
the life she had led. It was nothing 
special to her; most of the girls she 
had known had done the same things. 

“ She can’t find anything interesting 
in me,” Chic told himself. 

And then one evening Charmian 
was to sing over the radio. Chic hur- 
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ried through his supper and went to 
his lonely room, sat down in the old, 
worn, upholstered chair, and put the 


ear-phones over his head. And again 
he heard her over the air. There were 
the tiny, mysterious, preparatory 


noises, the wondering waits, the tanta- 
lizing silences. Now the announcer was 
reading his little speech. 

Chic wished he could be with Char- 
mian at the studio. Each day he must 
work with radio, winding the damned, 
eternal coils, and yet he had never 
been in a broadcasting studio. 

A beautiful, stirring picture flashed 
before him. It was of him and Char- 
mian walking slowly through a broad- 
casting studio while he explained the 
generators, coils, and signal boards. 
Now and then she turned to look at 
him admiringly. And then the lovely 
picture had gone. 

The announcer stopped. Wonder- 
fully and mysteriously, Charmian was 
in the room. No, not actually and real- 
ly in the room, but a presence which 
was her and yet which wasn’t her per- 
vaded the atmosphere. 

“IT do wish I could see her again,” 
he thought when she finished and he 
put the ear-phones aside. “‘ She’s so 
lovely,” and again there was in his 
heart an exquisite, poignant, desolate 
ache. 

Charmian! Lovely, sweet, whole- 
some Charmian. If only he could see 
her again! One more time. Once. 
Then the room wouldn’t be so lonely. 
If he should go to the golf club dinner 
he would see her; maybe they could go 
outside on the porch, or somewhere, 
and talk together in the moonlight. 

An infinitely desirable vision began 
to grow in his mind. He saw a splen- 
did figure, somewhat like himself, 
moving among a throng of people in 
evening clothes. ‘The figure was not 
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awed and ill at ease, with a grinny, 
plaster of Paris smile on its face, but 
was suave, polished, and confident, 
quite at home with everybody. 

The people seemed to thin out, float- 
ed off into a hazy, inconsequential mist, 
and the regal figure was now chatting 
agreeably with a lovely, fascinating, 
dark-haired girl who, from time to 
time, raised soulful eyes to his. The 
figure was, of course, Chic Cotton. 

“If I had the right kind of clothes 
I believe I could do it,” he said to him- 
self. 

But “ the right kind of clothes ” cost 
money. <A lot of it. And money is 
hard to get. Of course, after a while, 
he was going to have money, oodles of 
it. A lot of the people who were now 
turning up their noses at him would 
find out some day who he was. He’d 
show them. He sure would. 

The inventor began to look at men 
in evening clothes getting in and out 
of taxis and entering fine restaurants. 
If he should go to the dinner, what 
would be the absolutely proper kind of 
evening clothes to wear? He wouldn't 
think of going in any other kind. 

And then one night, as he strolled 
past a brilliantly lighted store window, 
he saw. An immaculate, slightly shiny 
figure was standing in the window 
holding a gold-headed cane and look- 
ing at a richly painted doorway over 
which was embellished “ Club.” In a 
moment the exquisite gentleman would 
walk through the door and be lost in 
society. 

That was the way to dress—white 
vest, white tie, a shirt as stiff as an 
orange-crate lid, little black, round but- 
tons in the shirt, sleeve buttons to 
match, a white silk handkerchief peep- 
ing out of a breast pocket, shiny, glis- 
tening shoes, gold-headed cane. Nota 
big, negro minstrel gold-headed cane, 
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but a brightly shining, absolutely prop- 
er gold-headed cane. 

Yes, this was the way to dress; guess 
a store on Fifth Avenue ought to 
know. - Why, it was probably the very 
store that set the fashion. 

Strangely and wonderfully the vi- 
sionary figure of Chic Cotton, now 
quite genteel, stepped past the plate 
glass and began to walk through a 
long, lovely hall where many people 
were coming and going. 





CHAPTER VI 

TOM THE PEEPER 
——t—wAN the big evening a young 
man in a black overcoat, 
with a muffler making a 
silken corona around the 
= ¥ collar, got off the electric 
train at Floral Gardens and started 
down the street, lightly swinging a 
gold-headed cane. 

The fears which had tortured and 
bedeviled him were over, for the big- 
gest store on Fifth Avenue wouldn’t 
tell a lie. The hag of Nervousness, 
which had hovered over his bed at 
night, and which had come up in the 
factory elevator with him, was gone, 
and in its place was Confidence. 

Nervous? Yes, as a great actor is 
said to be nervous for the moment he 
stands in the wings ready to step be- 
fore his audience. And then, lo! mi- 
raculously, with the utterance of the 
first word, it is gone! 

As Chic pressed the button at the 
De Ford door, a lovely sight presented 
itself to his eyes. Before that ol’ jump- 
ing jack of a butler could stalk out, 
Miss Charmian herself came fluttering 
down the great center hall stairs like 
a sunrise in the Alps, or somewhere, in 
probably the prettiest evening gown a 
woman ever had worn. 
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“Good evening, Mr. Cotton,” she 
called out gayly, and a lovely galvanic 
battery gave him a handshake. 

“Good evening, Chic,” greeted Mrs. 
De Ford. “ And now I want you to 
meet a friend of the family, Mr. Hu- 
bert Null.” 

Chic saw before him a young man, 
probably a year or two older than him- 
self, with shiny, plastered hair, and a 
growth on his upper lip. “ Mr. Null 
is going with us to-night.” 

“ Raw-ther,” Mr. Hubert Null am- 
plified. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Null,” Chic 
said aloud, then to himself he added 
privately, “and Void.” 

Chic understood, as they got into 
the car to start for the clubhouse, that 
Mr. Hubert Null was more than a 
friend of the family. He was very 
much interested in Charmian. Mr. 
Null had been in Europe for some 
time, had been in Deauville for the 
high season, and now had just run 
back to the jolly old States for a while. 

The young man gave a running and 
supposedly amusing account of a 
verbal tiff between himself and a taxi 
driver in Paris. He let it be under- 
stood, after the exchange of words, 
that he had left the other a distressed 
and pitiful figure. As Mr. Null told 
the story he kept up an accompaniment 
of light, irritating laughter. 

The car turned into the club 
grounds. Chic had the feeling of be- 
ing at a street fair. Cars, cars every- 
where, all moving in the same direc- 
tion, a long, sieek, glittering proces- 
sion, with seemingly millions of people 
chattering away. 

Chauffeurs maneuvered their bright, 
shining chariots up to the front of the 
clubhouse, a major general flung open 
the doors, and ladies in dazzling wraps 
went shimmering up the steps. 
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More people came, more cars dis- 
charged their gorgeous freight and 
purred silently away. 

As Chic left his wraps at the cloak- 
room and turned again in the great 
hum and chatter, he felt vaguely that 
something was wrong. For a moment 
he could not quite sense it; then he saw 
among the Sahara of shirt fronts that 
he was the only one with a white waist- 
coat and white tie. 

Chic felt a dreadful sinking sensa- 
tion, and he seemed horribly and ter- 
rifically conspicuous. What an idiot 
they must think he was. Damn that 
Fifth Avenue store! What must Char- 
mian think? 

The only person in the whole place 
in a white vest and long tails. No! 
No! Suddenly his heart danced and 
gave an ecstatic little jump—there was 
another man with them! He’d go over 
and stand near him. Charmian could 
see. And then an ice dagger seemed 
to be shoved into his heart—it was the 
head waiter. 

The dinner began. Chic had been 
placed at the table with Charmian and 
Null and a few of their spirits, and 
words were gayly tossed about. But 
Chic sat silent in the terrible white vest 
and tie, while seemingly everybody in 
the great hall turned to stare at him. 
Try as he would, he could find no 
words to join in with the others. 

Now and then Charmian made an 
opening for him, tried to draw him 
out and center a pleasant spot light 
upon him, but much as Chic tortured 
his brain he could made only woodeny 
remarks in a strange, hollow, far-away 
voice. 

“T’ve got to buck up,” he told him- 
self. 

Dancing began. A little flutter beat 
in his heart as he stood in the great 
hall with its trophy cups in the shining 
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cases, with the mounted heads on the 
walls, and with the huge fireplace in 
rich imitation of rustic simplicity. 
Could he make a success of it? What 
if he should slip, or something terrible 
should happen? 

“May I have the pleasure?” 

Charmian smiled. ‘“ Yes.” 

As he bent toward Charmian he felt 
a sudden shyness, a desire not to dance 
at all, a curious, absurd feeling of 
wanting to rush away. And then he 
wanted more intensely to dance with 
her than he had ever wanted anything 
in his life. 

The lovely, haunting, intoxicating 
rhythm of the dance welled up — he 
held out his arms — one, two, three. 
He floated away. 

Chic was a good dancer, and al-- 
though some of the steps were new to 
him, his tall, graceful figure more than 
made up for his lack of practice. The 
lilting lift of the music rose, the little 
frightened clamor which had been in 
his heart was gone, and now he gave 
himself up completely to the dance. 

He saw Mrs. De Ford turn her eyes 
upon him with pleasant surprise. 

“Why, he’s a good dancer,” her eyes 
seemed to say. 

Chic felt a floating sense of light- 
ness. “I can do anything that I will 
to do,” he recollected. 

“You’re a good dancer, aren't 
you?” said Charmian. 

“T don’t know, do you think so?” 

““ Sometimes men from—well, from 
small towns can’t dance so well.” 

“ Depends on the practice they get, 
I suppose. You dance well, too,” he 
added hastily. “ Just fine.” 

He felt a sudden desire to enlarge 
upon this pleasing state of affairs. 
“Well, they have dandy music here,” 
he said with sudden conviction. Until 
that moment he had hardly noticed the 
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music at all. Music there was, it ran 
liltingly through the fiber of his being, 
but as to its quality he had paid no 
heed at all. Now his eye rested ap- 
praisingly upon the orchestra. ‘‘ That 
first violin is especially good,” he ob- 
served, 

“Do you think so?” 

“‘ Of course I do, or I wouldn’t have 
said it,” Chic declared earnestly. “ I’m 
not one to say things I don’t mean.” 

Tweedle-dee-dee! went the music. 

How sweet and enrapturing it was 
to talk to her, to feel the mystery of 
her eyes as she looked up at him, the 
soft, firm pressure of her hand on his. 
The other dancers were now forgot- 
ten; strangely they had been banished 
to the other side of the world; his con- 
spicuous evening suit no longer exist- 
ed, old Null and Void was over in the 
corner spouting away to a girl, God 
pity her! The lovely, exhilarating 
music continued to roll out, rising, 
dying almost breathlessly 


sinking, 

away, then gloriously coming back. 
Intermission came, and there was a 

great bustling among the members of 


the board of directors. The surprise, 
which had been planned so carefully, 
was now to be given, and a breathless 
air of expectancy hung over all. 

Waiters mysteriously appeared, a 
round center table was brought in and 
established in the geographical center 
of the room, while Mr. De Ford, the 
cause of it all, looked on in pleasant 
puzzlement. 

One of the committee members 
made an announcement. “ It will take 
a few minutes to get this ready. Can't 
some one fill in with something?” 

One or two well-meaning people 
tried, and then Mr. Hubert Null felt 
inspired to contribute to the occasion. 
From somewhere he resurrected a tele- 
phone book, and borrowing a pair of 
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glasses, and pulling them ridiculously 
down on his nose, he gave an imitation 
of a country preacher reading from the 
Bible. 

Much as Chic hated to admit it, the 
imitation was fairly well done, for Mr. 
Hubert Null had obliged with it on 
many occasions before. The spirits of 
the party were high, and as the enter- 
tainer finished applause burst forth. 

Charmian’s eyes rested with approv- . 
al on Null, and as Chic watched he 
wished intensely that he himself could 
do something which would bring such 
generous approval. But Chic had 
never been a person to cut such capers. 
Always, when he had been called upon 
on such occasions, an iron hand had 
seized his heart and he had remained 
paralyzed and inarticulate in his seat. 

The committeeman was now going 
among them, begging and pleading— 
couldn’t somebody do just one thing 
more? He approached Chic. 

“ Couldn’t you, Mr. Ah—er—” 

“Yes, do,” pleaded Charmian. “ I’m 
sure you can.” 

Chic hesitated, but the success he 
had had with his dancing, the confi- 
dence with which Charmian turned to 
him, made a powerful appeal. 

“ All right, I'll try,” he said, amazed 
at himself. “I'll recite a limerick.” 

He stood still a moment, all eyes 
upon him, weighing him with relent- 
less, dreadful accuracy. Could he suc- 
ceed? “Once,” he began, and there 
was a silence, and miraculously the 
devil which had pricked him with a 
roasting fork was suddenly routed. 
“Once there was an old man of Tarentum 
Who gnashed his false teeth till he bent ’em. 

And when asked for the cost 


Of what he had lost, 
Said: ‘I really can’t tell, for I rent ’em. 


A burst of applause went up, a gen- 
erous, soul-inspiring, heavenly round. 
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The wine of intoxication stole over 
Chic Cotton. 

“Tl try another,” he announced, 
and stood in the middle of the floor, 
his hands screwing and unscrewing 
themselves in the small of his back. 

“The poor benighted Hindoo, 
He does the best he kindoo, 

He sticks to his caste, 

From first to last; 
For pants he makes his skindoo.” 

A round of applause, more enthusi- 
astic than the first, went up—he was a 
find. Who was this young man, any- 
way? He was delightful! 

Did he dare try another? Of course 
he could. Those long hours with the 
tattered book had not been spent for 
nothing. 

But as he delivered the third lim- 
erick, something unseen by him was 
happening behind his back. Waiters 
came tiptoeing with the surprise of the 
evening on a little round table. 

It was a contribution to the refresh- 
ments, a triumph of the chef, who, at 
this moment, in his white apron and 
four-cornered hat, stood outside the 
door, waiting to take the acknowledg- 
ments due to art. After many consul- 
tations with the entertainment com- 
mittee, he had fashioned a Swiss chalet 
in pastry and ices. Inside the model 
little lights were shining, and tiny fig- 
ures of people could be seen. 

The waiters advanced inch by inch 
with the table and its amazing, ingen- 
ious surprise. At this moment occurred 
the tragedy which had been building 
so swiftly. 

Chic felt something as he backed 
away, touch his coat tail. Just a faint 
little whisk. Then something more 
solid and substantial He whirled 
around, but it was too late. There was 
—he knew not what — sprawling and 
slithering upon the floor, a terrible, 
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awful, heartbreaking mess! 

The youth saw a jumbled, incoher- 
ent scene of the white-aproned chef 
rushing in, agony on his face; saw the 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, with keen, taut lips and a 
snake’s beady eyes, saying words to 
himself; saw a malicious smile on 
Null’s face. 

But after a bit it was all over, for 
time brings surcease to pain and sor- 
row, so it is said. <A kitchen orderly 
appeared. Pails, mops. The lights 
were turned down; the orchestra began 
to saw away again. 

Chic sat mumbling in his chair, while 
somebody or other talked to him—it 
was quite all right, it wouldn’t break 
up the party or anything—once when 
he himself was a young sprout, the 
man said, he had upset a cup of hot tea 
in a lady’s lap — Chic heard himself 
answering. Some generous individual 
slapped him on the back and told him 
to “come outa it.” 

A desire for infliction of self-pun- 
ishment swept over the culprit and he 
made himself stand still where all 
could see him; let them look at the 
damn fool he was. 

The room was in semidarkness. A 
light in the bass drum showed a clown 
painted on the taut yellow face of the 
drum — thump-thump went the drum 
as the padded stick descended upon the 
merry clown — swish-swish went the 
soft shuffle of shoes—the dancers 
swung merrily on again. 

Chic stood about awkwardly, terri- 
bly, for some time listening to the 
music and locking at the grimacing 
clown on the drum, and as the people 
whirled by he saw their eves upon him. 

“T think I’ll be going,” he said to 
Charmian. “ I’ve got a headache. It 
comes on me sometimes,” he declared 
desperately. 
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Oh, no, he mustn’t go! It wasn't 
anything. Stay a little while longer. 

Mrs. De Ford said he mustn’t go, 
but if he must go she would have the 
chauffeur run him over in the car. 

He stole out, found his coat. The 
hat-check boy placed the gold-headed 
cane in his hand, he climbed silently 
into the car. A fresh burst of music 
rose, shadowy forms drifted dreamily 
by the windows. 

Chic arrived in New York, stepped 
off the train and into the subway, got 
off the subway and walked along the 
street. Once or twice he whistled. “I 
don’t care if I did,” he said, and 
twirled the gold-headed cane. 

While the cane was still whirling a 
dash of tears flooded his eyes. “I 
guess other people have done the same 
thing,” a funny, choky, little voice 


whispered for him. 
“I’m going to move out of this 


place so they won’t ever hear of me 
again.” 

As he entered the house he became 
conscious of the rhythm and beat of 
music, and through a crack he saw the 
light, swaying figures of the dancing 
girls. Arms fluttered, there was a 
flash, and a row of legs was lifted in 
unison. Never had the crack of the 
door been open so wide, never before 
had he seen so plainly. 

The music swelled out, the girls 
wove in and out of a spirited ensemble. 
The terrible scene at the golf club was 
now blotted out. 

As he reached the second floor he 
noticed that the hall window to the 
court was open; outside was the fire 
escape. Looking through the open 
window he could see, on the wall oppo- 
site, lithe shadows rising and falling 
enticingly as the girls kept step to the 
music. It would be easy to go through 
the window, descend the fire escape, 
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and stand within a few feet of the 
girls, whom he could admire without 
being seen. 

He hesitated a moment and stepped 
through the window. Then he shut it 
carefully after him. 


CHAPTER VII 
CHIC PICKS A GIRL 


HIC stood on the fire es- 

cape, listening, hardly 

seeming to breathe. He 

> was so close that he could 

i hear the movement of legs 

as they flourished i in the air, the swish- 
swish of bare feet. A girl coughed. 

“ Cut that out!” called a sharp voice. 

He should turn back; what a sneak- 
ing, cheap thing it was to do! Tom 
the peeper. But now he could see the 
girls, the alluring, pretty, wonderful 
girls; what lovely figures they had! 

“You ought to go, you ought to 
go,” a silent mentor said. ‘ What 
cc" 

Somewhere in the court was a 
sound, and Chic had the feeling of 
having touched an electric current. But 
it was only the janitor; the milk bot- 
tles were now ready for their early 
morning caller. The danger was over. 
Just one more look, then the peeper 
would open the window which he had 
closed and go up the stairs to bed. He 
would never again—never—do such a 
cheap thing. 

He began to weigh the dancers in- 
dividually. Which one had the best 
figure? Which one did he like most? 
His eyes rested on a girl of bright, at- 
tractive blondness. She seemed to 
dance more lightly and easily than her 
companions, and instead of the almost 
expressionless mask that others wore, 
she appeared to be facing an audience 
which she was trying to please. 
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“ She’s the best one,” Chic thought. 
His eyes moved to the other girls, but 
returned to the lithe, gay-seeming 
blonde. 

“Yes, she’s the one,” he repeated. 

The nymphs were now dancing their 
way off an imaginary stage in a final 
fury of music. Abruptly the music 
stopped, and instantly and miraculous- 
ly the girls became personal again. No 
more were they the marvelously timed 
machines, all alike. One was arrang- 
ing her hair, another gave a hearty 
heave at her colored trunks, and two 
strolled toward a far corner, embedded 
in gossip. 

A moment later the second catastro- 
phe of the night happened. The two 
girls had not gone to a corner after all, 
but had made a circuit of the room, 
and now paused to lean out the win- 
dow. Chic, pushing his back into the 
wall, had the confused sense of hear- 
ing a terrible shriek, a frantic dashing 
about the room, a moment’s intense, 
terrifying silence; and then a more 
practical person leaned out the win- 
dow. Mme. Epstein herself. 

“ What’s going on down there?” 

Chic said nothing. 

“ You, I mean. You've been peek- 
ing, haven’t you?” 

The window now seemed suddenly 
filled with girls, all staring down at 
him, and in the middle was the firm, 
relentless Mme. Epstein. 

“What can I do?” Chic cried in 
wordless agony. They’d send for the 
police; he would be arrested. Char- 
mian, everybody would read about it. 
It’d even be in the papers back home. 

He’d pretend he was a somnambu- 
list. Why, lots of people got up and 
walked in their sleep. It would be per- 
fectly logical that he could get up, 
dress himself, and wander about. He’d 
shut his eyes and—but did sleepwalk- 
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ers shut their eyes? No, that wouldn’t 
do. He’d feign intoxication, that was 
it—lit up and coming back from the 
club. 

“ Hullo,” he called out in what he 
considered an imitation of a young 
man no longer responsible for his ac- 
tions. ‘ Whoose yat?” 

“It’s a stew,” a voice whispered. 

“What you doing there?” repeated 
Mme. Epstein. 

“Ts jish the—” and Chic’s wildly 
beating mind gave him the name of a 
hotel a few doors away. 

“Not as anybody knows of. You'd 
better get out of there! Come on 
through here, and don’t kill yourself 
doing it, either.” 

Go up there. And let the girls see 
him without the charity of the dark 
court? Never! It was humiliating 
enough to be caught peeping, let alone 
being dragged up there and gazed 
upon, like crooks brought before the 
detectives of the police department, 
who, in masks, study their features so 
that they will always recognize the 
low-lives wherever they meet them. 

No, no, he would not do that; he’d 
have to skulk in and out of. the house 
like a criminal. And then another 
thought leaped into his brain; suppose 
they were just killing time until the 
police arrived? One of the girls might 
be telephoning this moment. 

“T’m all ri’,” mumbled Chic. “ Per- 
fectly all ri’. Losh of people up there,” 
he declared. 

“Come on up and get out of there,” 
repeated the voice of doom. 

A pale, trembling figure detached it- 
self from the pressed brick, fumbled its 
way up the fire escape, and, when it 
got inside the room, started to teeter 
off in the direction of the street door. 

“T got to be going. Good a 
ladies, shanks a lot.” 
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“Not so fast,’’ came the same, ter- 
rible voice. 

Then there was a change in the 
voice, a softening such as must take 
place in heaven when some person 
meets another that he has never ex- 
pected to see in that restricted region. 
“Don’t you want to stay and watch 
the girls dance?” 

Stay and watch the girls dance! 
What horrible joke was that? To gain 
time for the police. That was it. 

‘‘No, shanks, sorry to interrupt.” 
Again the pale figure started for the 
door. 

Mme. Epstein had been looking him 
over. He was not an ordinary street 
loafer, this good-looking young man. 
Evening clothes! Gold-headed cane. 
Hmmmm! And she weighed him with 
the accuracy of her kind. It might be 


well to show the nice-appearing young 
man what the girls could do—one 


could never tell. 

A very surprised, very astonished 
young man found himself, a few mo- 
ments later, seated in the room into 
which he had been peeping. And now 
he understood that it meant nothing 
to the red-lipped, diamond-bedecked 
Mme. Epstein and her girls to have a 
man watch them dance. In fact, he 
was quite welcome. 

What a boob he had been, out there 
agonizing on the fire escape—how ri- 
diculous it now seemed—pretending he 
was drunk. 

His spirits flared up like a lamp on a 
gas meter after the encouragement of 
anew quarter. He talked, he laughed, 
he was a very gay young man, indeed. 
Could he dance with madame? Sure. 
Madame held out her flashing, slightly 
puffy hands; the two glided away. 

It was now a very pleasant place in- 
deed, and as he talked and laughed he 
felt the eyes of the girls on him with 
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approval. To them he had now estab- 
lished himself as a very dashing young 
man about town, a fellow who strolled 
from his club in full evening attire. It 
was very pleasant, indeed, to be the 
center of attention. ‘The terrible, sick- 
ening affair at the golf club seemed to 
float away. 

But when the girls were not looking 
his eyes leaped among them apprais- 
ingly, and in his heart was a quick, ex- 
cited debating. The one his eyes turned 
to most of all was the bright, attractive 
blonde he had chosen from the false 
seclusion of the fire escape. 

“She’s the pick, all right,” he com- 
mented privately. “If I could only 
meet her.” 

At the thought his heart beat a tat- 
too, like a lively drummer coming 
down the street. 

The pianist took her place—one, 
wo, three—the little line began to 
move across the floor. It came pranc- 
ing forward, legs waved in his face. 
The girls had grown tired, but now, 
with this new and pleasing audience, 
their spirits rose and they danced more 
buoyantly than before. 

And a very blasé young man sat 
among the nymphs, slunk far down in 
his chair, one hand carelessly on his 
gold-headed cane, watching the steps. 

“Not so bad,” the critic commented 
at the conclusion of a spirited ensem- 
ble. “But” —and he weighed his 
words as Florenz Ziegfeld must at a 
dress rehearsal—“ I should think they 
need more practice.” 

“ Hear that, girls?” called out Mme. 
Epstein, with a gesture of her ring- 
specked hands. “ The gentleman says 
just what I been telling you — more 
practice, he says. You simply can’t 
get anywhere without practice.” 

A low person, on the fringe of crim- 
inality, had come through the window, 
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but now a gay, smiling, sophisticated 
young blood chatted with Mme. Ep- 
stein. He danced with her, he flung 
boldly bright retorts to the girls. The 
evil effects of alcohol had passed, he 
led them to believe. 

It was now time to go. He had fully 
established himself as almost a rake, 
but very desirable, indeed. The girls 
had put on their street clothes and were 
telling Mme. Epstein good night. 

The bright, attractive blonde came 
out, fully dressed, and his eye, like a 
revolving searchlight, flashed over her. 
Desperately he moved toward the door. 
If only he could think of something 
catching to say, but no such brilliance 
blessed his lips. He dashed for the 
door and held it open with what was 
intended to be a magnificent gesture. 

“Nice night,” he declared. 

What an idiotic thing to say. Clod- 
hopper again. City people weren’t in- 
terested in weather unless it were rain- 
ing cats and dogs. Jayhawk talk. 

“Not so bad.” 

“ Which way you going?” he asked 
awkwardly. . 

“This way. Your hotel’s that way.” 

He paused, his heart leaping like a 
cat thrust into a bag. Did he dare? 
Could he invite her to have something 
to eat? Think of sitting in a.restau- 
rant late at night and talking with a 
pretty blonde who was studying stage 
dancing! A sudden, paralyzing devil- 
try laid hold of him. 

“‘ Say, don’t you want to have a bite 
to eat?” 

She hesitated a terrible, excruciating 
moment. If she refused, could he 
laugh it off? 

“TI suppose we might as_ well. 
Where ?” 

He had meant to take her to his Au- 
tomat, but he realized that would never 
do. “Where?” the way she said it. 
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He summoned a taxi as Adolphe 
Menjou himself summons a_ public 
conveyance. 

“Come on, hop in. The Heigh-ho,” 
he ordered the driver, and then floated 
in beside her. 

Often, as Chic had trudged home he 
had passed this haunt of fashion, but 
never had he dared put nose inside its 
Oriental splendor. But now, before he 
could let himself reason, the taxi was 
charging down the street. And as he 
threw a frightened glance at the elec- 
tric-lighted face of the meter, charging 
seemed to be the word. 

Not since he had arrived in New 
York and taken his trunk and suitcase 
to his rooming house had he been in a 
taxi, but no one would have suspected 
it. He stretched out, as a young man 
about town must, pushed his feet 
against the front of the taxi, and fitted 
his hands over the top of his cane with 
the fixity of clasp of hands on a tomb- 
stone. 

“Should I try to kiss her?” a voice 
whispered in his ear. Yes, of course 
he should, that’s what she expected— 
but he couldn’t unlock those stiff, 
tombstone hands. 

The taxi dashed up to the bright, 
glowing restaurant, a brigadier general 
opened the door, a retired colonel took 
his hat, and the Duke of Norfolk 
showed him down a mystic maze of 
tables. Steady, boy, it’s going to cost 
a lot, but don’t give up now. You're 
no boob, remember that. “I can do 
anything that I will to do.” 

But aloud a very calm, unconcerned 
young man said: 

“Does this look all right?” 

“As good as any, I guess.” 

A Hawaiian orchestra with garlands 
of flowers around their necks were 
wailing away. Chic saw before them 
the slenderness of a microphone stand, 
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and then remembered them as the fa- 
mous Broadcasting Hawaiian Orches- 
tra. A little pang of fright shot over 
him, why, half a million people nught 
be listening to them—the terrible ex- 
pense it would be, but he couldn’t turn 
back. 

On a gilded perch sat a brilliantly 
colored parrot, with its head turned 
aside, regarding the people with soapy, 
white-ringed eyes. In the middle of 
the floor was a cleared space and a con- 
gestion of humanity wriggled in and 
out, sometimes rapidly, sometimes as 
if shoes were nailed to the floor, while 
the orchestra kept up a lovely, haunt- 
ing wailing. 

Now, steady—give the lady the bill 
of fare—don’t hang onto it like a 
miser. 

“What ‘Il you have?” he asked 
brightly. 

It was a good deal. 


A bevy of waiters came with it— 
spread it around—dashed away— 
promenaded back — sped away again 
on some other mysterious errand. All 
the time Chic kept up a light, running, 


amusing conversation, establishing 
more firmly than ever that he was a 
gay young man about town. 

Now he must get her name; who 
was she? Where did she live? What 
did she do? 

He cleared his throat. ‘‘ By the way, 
I don’t believe we’ve went through the 
formality of introducing ourselves.” 

He cursed himself —how in hell 
could he have said “ went ’—what a 
blithering idiot she must think he was. 

But the Iady had not noticed it. 

“ All right—whistle.” 

“My name is Cotton—Chic Cotton. 
I’m an inventor.” 

She looked at him steadily as though 
weighing him in private scales of her 
own. 
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“My name is Johnson—Queenie 
Johnson. I’m a wire walker.” 

“A what?” 

“ A wire walker.” 

What in the world was a wire walk- 
er? A track walker, yes; a floor walk- 
er, yes; but a wire walker? Maybe it 
was some kind of slang. Well, he 
wouldn’t give himself away. 

““Oh, are you?” he said, politely ele- 
vating his eyebrows. 

“Down at Coney.” 

Again those eyebrows went up. 
“Well, well, I never thought of that.” 

But Coney, what did she mean by 
that? 

“Would you like to dance a little?” 
he asked. 

“Why not?” 

In a moment, with six or eight thou- 
sand other people, they were bumping 
their way around the midget floor. 
The mystery, the excitement of it! His 
arm around her, the scent of her hair, 
that tantalizing blond hair, the feel of 
her lithe, perfect body under his hands.’ 
Now and then the strange, weighing 
look which she bent upon him. They 
returned to their seats. G. H. Q. 
brought up another set of plates. 

“This is a nice place,” she said. 

“ thought you’d like it.” 

“Good class of people come here, 
don’t there?” 

He gave a little laugh. 
in town.” 

Her eyes moved over him again— 
the full dress clothes, the gold-headed 
cane, coming home from his own club; 
this center of fashion. 

On his part the glamour, the ro- 
mance of it swept him on—who was 
this lovely, mysterious creature? 

“Say,” he began, “I don’t believe, 
when I come to think it over, that I 
know just exactly what a wire walker 
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‘A tight-rope walker, I guess you'd 
call it. I’m on the wire at Coney 
Island.” 

“You mean you perform there?” 

“ Haven’t you seen the billing?” 

“ The what?” 

“The outdoor advertising.” 

“Oh,” he said, “ of course; lots of 
times. It’s stuck all over town.” 

She waved it aside. ‘I don’t mean 
for Coney. I mean for me.” 

“You mean they advertise you?” 

She gave a little laugh. 

“The next time you go out, take a 
look around—Queenie Johnson, Queen 
of the Slack Wire.” 

Coney Island! A tight-rope walker! 

“ Say,” he said suddenly. “I'd like 
to go and see you.” 

“You mean me or the act?” 

“ Both,” he said boldly. 

She weighed him again in her pri- 
vate scales. 

“ It’s—it’s kind of complicated,” she 
explained after a moment. “ You see 
I have a—a friend down there, he’s the 
one who’s advertising me. He’s older 
than me.” She pondered. “ Well, 
maybe you can.” Then more boldly: 
“IT don’t see why you shouldn’t. When 
do you want to come?” 

“ Right away,” declared the same 
bold young man. 

“‘ Make it Tuesday night ”—Queenie 
thought a moment — “No, he'll be 
there— Mr. Zimmerman — make it 
Wednesday.” She wrote something 
onacard. “ You'll find me here.” 

During a later dance she said: 

“This here esthetic dancing at that 
Epstein place, there’s nothing to it— 
for me, a wire walker. Still Mr. Zim- 
merman wants me to. That’s the rea- 
son you found me hopping around up 
there.” 

Supper was over, the staff was sum- 
moned—an icicle pierced Chic’s heart 
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—suppose he didn’t have enough 
money, but sometimes fate takes care 
of young men about town, and buying 
back his gold-headed cane, he calmly 
strolled outside. 

He took his lady to the subway in a 
taxi, dropped a nickel in the slot, the 
turnstile gave a mighty gulp, she dis- 
appeared in the train. 

He started down the street in the 
direction of the rooming house, smart- 
ly twirling his gold-headed cane. He 
arrived at the door, inserted the key, 
clk it went—and then he started up the 
steps. 

But he hardly seemed to walk at all 
—more like floating, it was. Thus 
Chic entered his fine, dandy room. 





CHAPTER VIII 
CONEY ISLAND’S SWEETHEART 


SS HE memory of how he had 
acted at the golf club 
haunted him. Another and 
H] more objective boy of 
germ) Chic’s age would not have 
been so sensitive. He would have re- 
gretted that it had happened, but he 
would have taken the attitude, “ What 
does it matter? I don’t care anything 
about them.” 

To Chic’s peculiarly sensitive and 
introspective nature it was a poignant 
experience. Some day, grown older 
and with a clearer evaluation of life, it 
would be only a passing episode; it 
would be one of his good stories about 
his first years in New York; but the 
suffering and tragedy of it was too 
close now for Chic to see it in any such 
mellow perspective. 

He lived again that terrible, heart- 
breaking moment when he turned to 
see the Swiss chalet sliding across the 
floor. He visualized himself standing 
there, trying to smile, felt again the 
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breathless silence of the people as they 
sat watching him; heard the polite 
whispering. 

And then, such is the strange salve 
with which the human soul eases its 
wounds, he began to argue with him- 
self that, after all, it wasn’t so bad. He 
had succeeded quite well with his lim- 
ericks, everybody had laughed; any 
other person standing where he was 
would have upset the Swiss chalet, too. 

It was one of those unavoidable ac- 
cidents, that was all. Why, probably 
half the men had done things just as 
bad! Accidents happen to everybody. 
He continued to apply the healing lo- 
tion. 

He thought of Miss Queenie John- 
son. What a peculiarly fascinating 
creature he was! Her beautiful fig- 
ure! Her slow, almost wordless, slangy 
way of talking. The steady, cold, ap- 
praising and yet, somehow, kindly look 
which she leveled at him. 

What was she like? Where did she 
live? The glamour of their meeting 
rose before him. The ride in the taxi, 
their dances at the night club, her slight 
pressure against him as he held her in 
his arms. Why, she was a splendid 
girl! 

A few days after the accident at the 
clubhouse, Chic went to see the De 
Fords. Mr. and Mrs. De Ford were 
very nice, indeed, to Chic; it wasn’t 
anything, they explained. He should 
have stayed longer at the club; the eve- 
ning had only begun, they said. 

Thus they minimized the incident’s 
importance, but to Chic, in his sensi- 
tive state, the country bumpkin part he 
had played became more and more 
painful. 

Mrs. De Ford made him the center 
of attention; she took him over the 
house and showed him the Ming vases 
she had picked up in China, pointed 
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out the color schemes for the different 
rooms, and tried to put him at ease, 
but Chic became more self-conscious. 

If Mrs. De Ford had shown any re- 
sentment at his awkwardness on that 
evening, it would have aroused his 
spirit of defense, but her generous ac- 
ceptance of it as an accident not worth 
mentioning cut deep. 

When the evening came that 
Queenie had set, Chic took the Sea 
Beach express to Coney Island. He 
had visited Coney the first week he had 
been in New York, but how different 
that occasion was from now! 

Coney Island! All his life he had 
heard of it; had seen pictures of it, a 
few hardy, far-traveling, adventurous 
souls from Junction City had actually 
gazed upon it with their own eyes. 

From their stories, and from what 
he had read, there had been built up in 
his mind the idea that Coney Island 
was a dangerous place. Bad women 
flourished, people had their pockets 
picked, one was short-changed every 
time one put down money, slickers 
were everywhere, at the outer fringes 
one might even be slugged. 

And then he had gone to see it. A 
strange, unsolvable confusion met his 
eyes. He had wandered in a maze of 
humanity, but he hadn’t been short- 
changed, no one had dashed away with 
his pocketbook, no swarthy stranger 
had become confidential. Instead, he 
had found orderly people flowing end- 
lessly up and down the streets, all bent 
on having a good time—many of them 
not so wise and experienced in the 
ways of the world as himself. 

One thing that impressed him was 
how many people seemed to be for- 
eigners; sometimes, when an eddy of 
people swirled about him, he heard no 
word of English. He hardly seemed 
to be in America; and on the windows 
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of some of the restaurants were 
strange words which he couldn’t read 
at all. 

The train jiggled, gave a little lurch; 
he looked out, and there in the distance 
lay Coney Island, like a beautiful toy- 
land in a Christmas window. 

A million lights seemed to dance be- 
fore his eyes; there were little groups 
and clusters of lights, as close together 
as swarming bees — Turkish towers 
and minarets of blazing glory—and 
mysteriously a long, curving row of 
lights ran off in a line by themselves, 
bending to the sweep of the sea, or fol- 
lowed endlessly some artery of thor- 
oughfare. 

Look! there was a Pleiades turning 
slowly around and around—of course, 
in the daytime it was only a gaudily 
painted Dutch windmill, but now, as 
Chic looked at it from the train, it 
seemed part of a romantic fairyland. 

In the distance was the wavy, hilly 
outline of a roller coaster sharpened by 
electric lights. As he looked a glow- 
worm appeared at the top of one of the 
hills and crawled slowly along as if 
wandering in the night, and then sud- 
denly dipped out of sight. 

“ Stillwell Avenue!” shouted a sub- 
way guard, prosaically. 

There was the patter of many feet; 
Chic was walking through a cement 
cahon. Planted in the middle of the 
cafion was a man selling newspapers, 
with his legs apart like a giant Colos- 
sus, and between his legs was a moun- 
tain of papers. 

“Get ver papers, get ‘em here,” he 
shouted in vain to the hurrying, half 
running crowd. 

As Chic turned down Surf Avenue, 
the curious sounds and smells of Coney 
Island engulfed him like a wave. The 
odors of the hot dog stands, the pe- 
culiar, haunting whiffs from Chinese 
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restaurants, the fragrance of greasy, 
fried potato chips, the smell of many, 
many perspiring people. 

The ceaseless flow of people up and 
down the streets, the barkers out in 
front of the side shows, the gaudy ban- 
ners over the freak shows, the lilting 
sound of the merry-go-rounds. 

Never had Chic known anything so 
stirring, so completely intoxicating. 
When he had come here before he had 
been a lonely soul, wandering in a 
strange bedlam; now he was going to 
see Coney Island’s tight ropewalker. 

He looked out across the flowing 
rivers of people. 

“ All they can do is to look on. I’m 
on the inside,” he exulted. 

Queenie had asked him to come at 
ten, but he had arrived at eight, and 
now wandered up and down the streets 
—Surf Avenue, Neptune Avenue Mer- 
maid Avenue, the Boardwalk; he am- 
bled along that seething, unbelievable 
street, the Bowery, pausing to look in 
here, listening to a barker there. 

On a platform, before one of the 
shows, stood a barker, and beside him 
was a white, pasty man—or was it a 
wax figure? The barker went ‘through 
the ceremony of putting his hand 
under the coat of the wax figure and 
winding him up. The figure’s hands 
began to jerk stiffly like a performing 
doll’s. 

It was now time for Chic to go to 
the address Queenie had given. Would 
it be where she was living? 

How would she be living? Prob- 
ably in a theatrical boarding house, 
with a lot of queer people around her 
—a hypnotist, an old broken-down 
clown, a palmist, an Italian looking 
woman with a troupe of trained mon- 
keys—he'd read that sort of stuff in 
stories. What an adventure it would 
be! 
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But when he searched for it, there 
was no such address. No ramshackle 
boarding house with queer people sit- 
ting on the front porch, no woman tak- 
ing a pack of trained dogs out for a 
walk. 

The splendid adventure which had 
been unconsciously building up in his 
mind, went winging away, like a crip- 
pled dove that he had sometimes 
chased. Then pretty soon the dove 
would get up and fly away, not crip- 
pled at all. 

He looked at the number, and then 
stared at an amazing mistake in front 
of him. It was a great, gaudy, red, 
catch-penny, wooden building with a 
huge bizarre sign spread across it. 
“The World in Wax,” it proclaimed. 
A hoarse-voiced barker was out in 
front bellowing through a megaphone 
about the great moral object lessons 
which could be learned in the chamber 
of horrors. 

Chic’s heart sank—a wax works. 
She’d given him a fake address. A 
sickening feeling laid hold of him, not 
so much that he had been a boob as 
that she, Queenie, would do such a 
thing. She had seemed—well, some- 
how, sort of nice. 

And then he saw it—a door at one 
side of the building with tin numbers 
tacked on it, one of them a bit loose. 
The door was set inconsequentially 
aside, at the extreme end of the build- 
ing, so as not to attract attention from 
the main opening in the center. 

Chic opened the door boldly and 
mounted a flight of wooden stairs, 
which led to mysterious rooms above 
“The World in Wax.” 

At the top of the creaking stairs was 
a door bedecked with a grayish lace 
curtain which said, “‘ Don’t go any far- 
ther. Who are you? What do you 
want?” 
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He stood a moment—she was be- 
hind that door—just a few feet away. 
He would knock—she would come— 
what would he say? 

He knocked. 

He heard steps, she was coming— 
the door opened. 

A hunchbacked colored maid stood 
before him. She looked him over like 
William J. Burns. 

“Yes” 

“I’ve come to see Miss Johnson.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Vm M-Mr. Cotton.” 

The door closed, there was the sound 
of an adequate lock closing. 

After a time the lace-hung door 
opened again. 

‘“‘ She says to come in.” 

Chic found himself in a room which 
gave him the impression of being in a 
dressing room in a theater, as he had 
seen’ them pictured in the magazines, 
except that the room was much larger. 
It contained several pieces of furni- 
ture. One was an old worn folding 
canvas chair, with a leather support 
across the back, the kind carried by 
circuses and used by the performers 
while waiting their turns. 

On the wall was a clock made of an 
old Dutch dinner plate marked off into 
the hours of the day. The walls them- 
selves appeared to be hung with a jum- 
ble of curios and keepsakes: a torn 
piece of canvas had something printed 
on it in ink; a brass bar, such as aerial- 
ists in circuses use, evidently was some 
honored souvenir. 

Among other things was a large, 
heavily framed picture —an enlarge- 
ment put up in memory of the dead. It 
showed a shapely blond woman in 
tights and brassiere, seated on a tra- 
peze bar, while beside her stood a man, 
also in tights. The woman bore an 
unmistakable resemblance to Queenie. 
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Pasted on the inside of the glass was 
a clipping from the Billboard. 

As Chic looked at the picture and at 
the clipping, he understood that they 
were Queenie’s parents, and that they 
had been killed in a wreck. The tragedy 
of it struck him. This bit of praise, 
this fleeting fame in the weekly paper 
of their profession—this was all that 
was left to recall them to her. 

But in a moment the feeling was 
gone, and the romance of it moved 
him. Queenie had been born in it— 
her father and mother aerial perform- 
ers! She had grown up in such a life, 
always going somewhere, traveling, 
people applauding. Then another 
thought: how limber and supple she 
must be. 

His eyes rested on a door which led 
from the room, attracted by the mag- 
net of a bright spot the size of a baby’s 
palm. It proved to be a brilliant red 
heart in the form of a sticker pasted 
on the door. He had seen these stick- 
ers before in New York, on billpost- 
ings, sometimes in store windows; and 
there’d been larger sizes on the sub- 
way advertising cards. 

In the center of the heart was the 
bright, sunny face of a laughing girl, 
with the words, “Coney Island’s 
Sweet—” It was to be read, of course, 
“ Coney Island’s Sweetheart.” 

Chic’s mind gave a quick, fright- 
ened little jump—why, this was 
Queenie herself! 

He wanted to retreat—she would be 
too high up in life, too big, too impor- 
tant to be interested in him. What a 
fool he had been to puff himself up as 
a rich, blasé young man about town. 
How absurd it was. She’d find out the 
truth — find out that he was making 
just enough to “ get by ” and that was 


all. 
He’d fix up some sort of excuse to 
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old Hunchback—suddenly look at his 
watch, have a terribly important date 
to keep, say something about seeing 
Miss Johnson some other time, and 
then scoot. 

He rose, cleared his throat. 

But Hunchback had picked up his 
hat and now disappeared with it. 

The Sweetheart door opened, and 
Chic had the sensation of seeing a 
half naked girl greeting him. His 
heart practically leaped out. What if 
some terrible mistake had been made! 
He ought to ’ve had enough sense not 
to come blundering into what looked 
like a lady’s dressing room anyway. 

It was Queenie. She smiled. 





CHAPTER IX 
“A FAST WORKER” 


NEW and more horrible 

fear rushed over Chic Cot- 
A ton. What if she were a 
v somnambulist and suddenly 
should awake? The dis- 
tressing humiliation! 

And then he observed she wasn’t 
even half naked. She was dressed as a 
tight-rope walker would naturally 
dress, just a few spangly things here 
and there, a silk kimona partly cover- 
ing her skin-tight pink costume. Why, 
it was a very appropriate outfit! 

The bright smile, which was hers, 
leaped across her face. 

“ Hello there! Excuse the fig leaf, 
but I was dillydallying around as usual 
and didn’t have time to get on the glad 
rags.” 

She stood before him, lightly and 
unabashedly looking into his eyes, and 
delivered a monologue. 

“Taking a look at the picture gal- 
lery, are you? I was born in a prop 
trunk, you know, out on the road— 
Iowa or Nebraska, or one of those 
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funny States. Those are my people, 
my father and mother.” 

Her voice softened, a note of feeling 
came into it. 

“They got bumped off in a circus 
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Smiled. Her light, half-bantering, 
blasé manner returned. 

“ But that’s not buying the baby a 
shirt.” 


Chic gave a start. That beautiful, 


The Sweetheart door opened 


wreck, both of them, train went into 
a ditch.” 

Her eyes now brightened. 

- “ But they got lovely notices. Did 
you read them? Everybody liked ’em, 
my people.” 

She paused thoughtfully a moment; 
a look of wistfulness came into her 
face. 

“They had a pretty tough time— 
then got that.” 

The bitterness passed, then again the 
wistfulness. 

“ But I suppose that’s what we all 
get—if we stay in it.” 

She stood trifling with a spangle, a 
pensive expression on her face; a mo- 
ment of inner reflection, a weighing of 
something, something which must be 
on her mind, then she lifted her head. 





lovely girl—did she have a baby? Or 
—or—did she mean something else? 
Of course not, you fool; it was a bit 
of slang. 

“No, it isn’t,’ he declared in his 
brightest manner. “ Not even a hand- 
kerchief. How’s the little wire walker 
this p.M.? Going to have a good 
crowd?” 

That was the way to talk, right up, 
snappy as a whip, keep things moving, 
show ’em who you were. 

Say—he waved his hand over the 
room—she had a nice place here—so 
homelike. (Until that moment he 
hadn’t thought of it as homelike at 
all, but now it seemed necessary to 
dwell on that point.) Yes, it sure was 
homelike; took a girl to make things 
homelike; men, they didn’t have any 
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home sense at all. With a wave of his 
hand he disposed of the men in the 
world. 

The wonder of it, the romance! 
Talking to a pretty, attractive girl, in 
a curious, bizarre, half circus half car- 
nival room over a wax works! 

“ How does she live? Is she here all 
alone?” he kept asking himself. But 
he showed none of this as he chattered. 
He kept a conversational ball dancing 
lightly on the air, as he had seen a 
fragile, glittering ball dance on a jet 
of water. He was again the gay, jo- 
vial, blasé young blood about town. 

So he seemed on the outside, but in 
reality his glances were darting over 
her with lightning quick flickers, 
greedy little flashes out of the corners 
of his eyes. What a beautiful figure 
she had—those lovely shoulders, the 
rich, firm, roundness of her bosom. 
Now, with her hair carefully done, the 
make-up on her face, the sharp, exag- 
gerated line of her eyebrows, the glit- 
tering spangles, she was more roman- 
tic and alluring than she had been in 
the trunks at the dancing school. 

“Gee! I’m awfully glad I met 
you,” he declared. 

“ You're a fast worker, ain’t vou?” 

“Sure, when they’re like you,” he 
returned boldly. 

As they conversed he discovered 
that she did not live here, but used it 
as a dressing room and resting place 
before she went out to do her act on 
the wire. 

A mystery began to poke up its 
head. It was the Mr. Zimmerman she 
had mentioned when he had first met 
her. He was somebody special in 
Coney Island, somebody greatly im- 
portant, Chic understood. The name 
came often to her lips; in some way 
that Chic could not make out, Zimmer- 
man was associated with her. 
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Queenie looked at the Dutch dinner 
plate ticking on the wall. 

“T’ve got to run,” she declared. “ If 
I’m not there on the tick of the clock 
he doesn’t like it. You come with me.” 

She thought a moment and he im- 
agined she was puzzling over some 
bothersome detail. 

“Yes, you come along. I told you 
I’d take you to see me on the wire, and 
I will, too. But ”’—she paused again, 
weighing some unseen problem—“ I’ve 
got to step light. You see, it’s this 
way. It’s Mr. Zimmerman’s park, you 
know All those things over there ”— 
she indicated through the window the 
glittering, blazing, roaring pleasure 
land — “they belong to him, or pay 
him rent or something. He’s the big 
boss, you know.” Her face became se- 
rious, her voice thoughtful. ‘“ He 
could do you a lot of good with your 
top, if he would.” 

Chic’s heart leaped—if only he could 
get this man interested in his top! If 
only he could have it built and running 
here in Coney Island, the biggest 
pleasure ground in the world! 

A splendid vision floated before him. 
It showed Coney Island whirlmg and 
tumbling, like the crazy dream scenes 
in the movies—and there in the midst 
of it was a great red, white, and blue 
top, with bobbing cars threading in and 
out of it; shouts of laughter went up, 
people fought to get on. An inspirimg, 
lovely vision. 

“Could you introduce me to him?” 
he asked. 

“T think so.” 


Queenie casually called Chic’s at- 


tention to her bright, figured dressing 
gown. “ Mr. Zimmerman always likes 
for me to go through the crowd with 
it on,” she explained; “ says it is good 
advertising.” 

As they crossed the street and turned 
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in the direction of the great palaces of 
amusement, Chic had the exquisite 
sense of floating. Never had Coney 
Island seemed so wonderful — the 
myriads of lights, the surge and flow 
of the gay, laughing crowds, the crazy 
chaos of giant whirling hoops, tum- 
bling barrels, winking eyes, revolving 
windmills — childish, captivating, de- 
lightful foolishness. 

Overhead were the iron stilts of a 
roller coaster. Faint and far away he 
could hear the sound, like an ocean 
wave coming in. The cars draw near- 
er, the sound rises to a whine, it turns 
to a growl, there is the feel of terrific 
power, the roar grows louder, fiercer, 
the ground shakes, and the cars of 
shrieking people race by. Mysterious- 
ly, abruptly, it is quiet again. 

“Tt’s all over,” you think, and then 
out of the clouds the load comes 
shrieking down a new and more terri- 
fying precipice; it thunders by. Then 
silence again. 

But Coney Island is a big place. In 
the midst of pandemonium are quieter 
scenes. At a popcorn stand an auto- 
matic blower is making a ceaseless 
snowstorm in a tiny glass box. Ona 
bench a weary East Side woman sits 
eating a banana and nursing a baby. 
A sailor walks jauntily along with his 
arms confidently around the waists of 
two girls. A thin, heavily spectacled 
man is trying to get his money back 
from an automatic palm reading ma- 
chine. 

The band which had been parading 
around had collected its quota, and 
now stood in a half-moon, th-thumping 
away. The crowd was flowing toward 
the thin spider wire high in the air. In 
a few minutes the free attraction of 
the evening would be on. 

Never before had Chic known such 
an exquisite, thrilling moment as now, 
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walking at Queenie’s side. He was the 
chosen of all this great pushing, shov- 
ing, coagulating mass. As Queenie 
passed by, people turned to stare, el- 
bows joggled, whispers, “ There she 
goes now;; that’s her.” 

Concessionaires detached themselves 
from the flowing mass of people and 
leaped out to call, ‘“ Hello there, 
Queenie. Give ’em a good show.” 

‘At one of the side shows a tall, pic- 
turesque barker in a big Texas hat 
raised his roaring voice even higher: 
“ An’ one of the people who likes our 
educational and entertainin’ show is 
Miss Queenie Johnson, the queen of 
the tight wire, an’ who at this moment 
is walkin’ past. Comes to our educa- 
tional and wonderful show ever’ 
chance she gets, don’t you, Queenie?” 

They all knew her, the ticket takers, 
the red-coated guards, the men poling 
the boats ashore; the brown, sober 
faces of the boys at the Japanese ball 
games lit up into smiles. All were 
eager to be recognized by her. 

As Chic pushed through the crowd 
he wanted the people to see him, want- 
ed them to know that he was a very 
special friend of the popular tight rope 
walker. He made fluttering motions 
toward her with his hands, he laughed 
a great deal, he shook his finger play- 
fully at her as if they two shared a de- 
lightful secret. 

And then suddenly and abruptly into 
pleasant little understanding between 
them, a discordant note was intro- 
duced. Queenie paused, and for a mo- 
ment Chic thought she was going to 
turn back. Her hands moved nervous- 
ly, and when she spoke there was a 
note of concern in her voice. 

“There’s Mr. Zimmerman. I—I 
didn’t know he was on the show to- 
night.” 

At first Chic saw no one, and then 
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he understood that she meant a short, 
thick, stockily built man standing in 
front of one of the concession booths. 
Chic got the impression of a square, 
iron face with thick lips—‘“* More like 
a prize fighter,” he thought. 

Evidently Zimmerman had _ been 
watching them as they made their way 
through the crowd. Chic recalled pic- 
tures he had seen of a cougar lying on 
the limb of a tree, silently and motion- 
lessly watching all that passed below. 

Queenie hesitated, as if debating 
whether or not to turn off without hav- 
ing to speak to him, but it was too late, 
for Zimmerman now detached himself 
from the crowd and strode slowly to- 
ward her, his thick shoulders giving 
the suggestion of a plowing movement. 
In the corner of his mouth was a cigar, 
with a slight pucker of flesh around it. 

“ Hullo!” he greeted briefly. 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. Zimmer- 
man,” she responded, and her hands 
made a nervous gesture. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” he 
said. His eyes moved to Chic. There 
they rested a second and then roamed 
again. 

“What made you so late?” 

“T’m not very late, almost on time.” 

“You ought to be here sooner.” 
Zimmerman discharged a puff of 
smoke without removing the thick, 
black, half smoked cigar. But now his 
face softened, a less harsh note came 
into his voice. “I don’t mean to ride 
you, Queenie, only you mustn’t ever 
let anything hold up a show. ‘That’s 
one thing I won’t stand for.” 

After Queenie had joined Chic 
again, Zimmerman stood there, his 
hands folded across his breast, silently 
following them with his eyes. Now 
and then little puffs of smoke rose. 

It was time for Queenie to take her 
place on the wire. She disappeared 
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into a dressing room while the crowd 
grew more dense; and suddenly there 
was a burst from the band, a spot light 
focused, and lo! Queenie was stand- 
ing on the little flag-hung platform 
ready to go on the wire. An announc- 
er came out with a megaphone, he bel- 
lowed at the crowd, he told how won- 
der-ful the little lad-y was, Miss 
Queenie Johnson, the greatest tight 
wire walker in the world—Coney Is- 
land’s own sweetheart. There was an- 
other burst from the band, and, taking 
a Japanese umbrella in her hand, 
Queenie started lightly across the wire. 
Chic stared up in delight. Never to 
him had anything seemed so wonder- 
ful—the intense hush of the crowd—~ 
the soft throbbing of the music— 
Queenie’s feet twinkling up and down 
the wire while the little Japanese um- 
brella, which she held over her head, 
swayed back and forth to the rhythm 
of her movement. As he stood look- 
ing up at her, now sharply outlined in 
the spot light, she suddenly seemed 
more splendidly desirable than ever. 
“Why, she’s wonderful!” Chic said 
to himself. ‘‘ So graceful,” he added. 
‘““What if she should fall?” For a 
moment he felt a thrill—wouldn’t it 
be exciting, dramatic, people running, 
screaming—that desire which was ever 
present for something exciting to hap- 
pen. Then the thought was gone. 
Perished. She would be killed. Killed! 
A cold, terrible fear laid hold of him 
—no, no, that must not happen. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if he 
could save her life? What if some 
crazy fool madman should suddenly 
tun up the ladder and begin hacking 
away at the wire? Chic caught an en- 
trancing vision in which he throttled 
the lunatic, and then, reaching out his 
hand, saved Queenie just as she was 
tottering, her arms around his neck. 
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Then the vision was gone, reason re- 
turned to its throne. How absurd it 
was to have such a wild, impossible 
thought — but still, somehow, it was 
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Queenie’s feet twinkled 
on the wire 


a lovely, satisfying 
thought. 

A color wheel was now 
revolving, drenching Queenie 
in a rainbow of color, while 
she flew along the wire. 

“To think I know her!” 
he said to himself. “ Not 
half an hour ago I was alone 
in her dressing room. What 
a nice room she has.” 

Wouldn’t the people stand- 
ing around be surprised if he 
told them that he knew her, 
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personally; that he could call her 
Queenie; he hadn’t yet, but he would. 
If he could tell some one, if he could 
just see the look of surprise on the per- 
son’s face— 

Chic found the Italian woman 
standing next to him. 

“Vl hold your child for you,” he 
said, suddenly generous. 

He picked up the infant. 

As he stood holding the smeary 
child, he leaned glowingly toward the 
mother. 

“ She’s a friend of mine,” he said, 
indicating Queenie flying up and down 


the wire. “I know her well.” 
The woman made _ inarticulate 
sounds. Whatever the tall stranger 


was saying must be nice. She smiled. 

“Nice boy you've got,” Chic de- 
clared, now consumed with a sudden 
desire to talk, and patting the infant 
on the head. 

“Ya, Carlotta her name.” 

Queenie’s eyes a few moments later 
met his. A hope leaped in his heart— 
had she been searching for him? Could 

she think of him as she was flying 
up and down the wire? And now, 

as she caught his eyes, she 
smiled; there was a slight, 
imperceptible gesture. His 
heart bounded. He was 
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set apart from all the others in the 
crowd. Now he felt a genial contempt 
for the people staring up at her. Just 
a bunch of nobodies, they were, while 
he was her special friend. 

The music from the band had been 
growing faster, swelling out — it 
reached a climax—her most dangerous 
feat was completed, and she was at the 
end of the wire, holding to the support 
post, bowing and throwing kisses. The 
show was over. The lights of the park 
went on, the great electric signs began 
to wink, the thunder of the roller 
coaster rose, a boat went flying down 
the shoot the chutes with a chorus of 
shrieks floating after it like the tail of 
a comet. 

But Queenie must not be seen by the 
people—it wouldn’t be good showman- 
ship, Zimmerman had said; and now 
she must go through back passages, the 
bright dressing gown no longer over 
her. 

“Listen,” she confided as_ they 
walked along in an alley behind the 
concessions, ‘“ you don’t have to go 
home yet. I’m throwing a party to- 
night. Stick around.” 

A party! A party in her rooms over 
the wax works! ‘The picturesqueness 
of it appealed to him. That this should 
actually happen to him. And when he 
had been so lonesome in his little room. 
And all because he had climbed out on 
the fire escape to peep. Sometimes, 
when he did something: beneath him- 
self, he had the feeling that Fate or 
God or something would punish him; 
but instead of that everything was 
working out fine. It just showed what 
a lot of foolishness people imagined. 
And then a thought, which had been 
growing on him for some time, for- 
mulated itself with dreadful clearness 
—most people were just plain gumps. 

But, of course, ie was different. In 
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fact, he was smart, very smart, indeed. 
He was going to be somebody mighty 
big and important in the world. 

“Can you stay?” she asked. 

“Can a fish swim?” he returned 
brightly. 





CHAPTER X 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF FREAKS 


FAHIC had never attended 
such a strange and fasci- 
nating party. There was a 
creaking of the stairs, a 
y 49 babble of voices, the door 
was unceremoniously thrown open and 
the amazing guests came noisily clat- 
tering in. With friendly greetings 
Queenie passed out carnival caps and 
shredded paper collars. 

There were the people behind the 
scenes, the performers, the cabaret 
dancers, the acrobats, the freaks—the 
aristocrats of Coney Island. There 
was a hypnotist, a lightning calculator, 
a professor—what he was professor of 
Chic didn’t know. 

And there was Half Pint, the midget 
dandy, and very proud, indeed, was he 
of being an exquisite dandy. Many of 
the freaks of the park world were 
queer, distorted human beings, with 
bowed, impossible legs, or queer, 
lumpy, bulbous noses — people with 
whom Half Pint would not associate. 

‘““They’re just monstrosities,” he 
would say primly. 

He was the immaculate, the perfect 
gentleman, with a gay colored hand- 
kerchief floating from ‘his breast 
pocket. In and out among the others 
he wove his way, like a shuttle, pop- 
ping in here and popping out there, all 
the time puffing away at a huge cigar. 

Chic began to talk to a rather good- 
looking girl of about his own age, and 
then suddenly he felt a queer, scram- 
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bled sensation — she was the tattooed 
lady in the Museum of Human Freaks! 
In the museum he had stared up at her 
and wondered why in the world any 
human being would decorate herself so 
absurdly ; but now, as he talked to her, 
and heard her gossiping pleasantly 
with the others of the news of their 
own little world, it seemed quite all 
right that a lady should possess a lean- 
ing for such personal art. 

These aristocrats were far and away 
above in social standing the conces- 
sionaires who operated the racket 
game—the ball alleys, the shooting 
galleries, the ring games, the weighing 
machines. And far below these, in 
turn, were the hot dog men, the smoked 
glasses venders, the toy balloon sellers, 
the hot corn men. 

In fact, these aristocrats moved in 
an exclusive little world of their own. 
They belonged to the amusement 
parks, not to the carnivals. No scorn 
was too deep and withering for the fly 
by nights of the carnival world. They 
were the amusement park people, who 
stayed a season in one place, often they 
returned the following year—a dis- 
tinction, indeed it was, to play a park 
two years; only the cream could do 
that. ‘They had homes of their own, 
savings accounts at the banks, and be- 
tween seasons they drove about in their 
own cars. 

The carnival people must keep con- 
stantly changing, playing to small, 
gawkish country fair crowds, having 
their troubles with rural constables and 
farm boys. These people of the amuse- 
ment parks had toured the world— 
Blackpool, Brighton, Berlin, Paris, 
Barcelona, Madrid, fell from their lips. 

And they talked of their own people 
and of their own kind—Bill and Bud 
and Nettie — as though they were all 
neighbors in for a hand of bridge. Bud 
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was doing fine this year—playing Aus- 
tralia, and pulling down big money as 
the Rubber Necked Wonder. It seemed 
until this year that Bud had been only 
the Elastic Skinned Boy, and then had 
come his rise in life. 

Chic was amazed to find how human 
these people were; all day they must sit 
on platforms and let the world stare 
at them and comment, and they must 
listen to the lurid mouthings of the 
“lecturer,” but now that they were to- 
gether, and need no longer play a role, 
they were just as human and just as 
eager for pleasure and gossip as were 
more favored people. The fact that 
some obscure gland had not functioned 
properly had made little or no differ- 
ence in their human qualities. 

Far above these people was Queenie, 
as if indeed she were a real queen. 
Chic saw the deference they paid her, 
the pleasure they showed when she 
talked to one of them. She was to 
them a great artiste; they knew some- 
thing of the difficulty of pleasing a 
fickle public, and here was one who 
could hold and thrill her audience, and 
who was the featured attraction of 
“the Island.” 

Chic saw Elfa, the Elephant Skinned 
Girl, standing with her bag in her 
hand, patiently waiting to speak to 
Queenie. 

“Look, Miss Johnson, I have some- 
thing to show you,” she said when op- 
portunity offered. From her pocket- 
book she brought forth the picture of 
a young and attractive maiden of about 
ten or twelve, seated on a pony. “I 
just got it to-day.” 

The child was Elfa’s own daughter, 
although she herself was not aware 
that Elfa, the Elephant Skinned Girl 
of the side shows, was her mother. It 
was the deep and consuming passion of 
Elfa’s life that her own daughter 
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should never know who her mother 
was. Now and then Elfa, with a dress 
high in the neck, and with a coat to 
cover her arms, went to Glenna’s 
school to visit her, but always she went 
as her aunt. There Elfa would sit, 
talking eagerly to her unsuspecting 
daughter, and then she would go away 
again, disappear. 

“TI want her raised up to be a nice 
girl,” Elfa sometimes said with pa- 
thetic, yearning earnestness. “ Then 
maybe after a while she’ll marry and 
have her a home of her own.” 

“Hasn’t she grown?” declared 
Queenie, looking at the picture. “I 
think you ought to be proud of her.” 

“T am,” said Elfa simply. “ She’s 
a nice kid.” 

Once Elfa bent over the picture— 
some new detail had caught her atten- 
tion. She smiled lingeringly and ten- 
derly; unconsciously she patted the lit- 
tle snapshot, then slipped it back into 
her bag. 

At first Chic felt ill at ease and out 
of place. The people came noisily and 
gayly in, with genial greetings for all, 
but when they saw Chic they stiffened. 
Here was somebody not of their world, 
and politely they ignored him. But 
Queenie brought him forward and in- 
troduced him, and drew him into the 
conversation. 

“Mr. Cotton is an inventor,” she 
explained. “ He’s working on a top 
for amusement parks — maybe some 
day it ’Il be right here in Coney.” 

Under her deft guidance Chic was 
placed in a new light; he was not an 
outsider, a “ monkey,” as the people of 
the side shows contemptuously dis- 
posed of the staring public. 

Before Chic realized it he was seated 
at a table making a sketch of the top; 
soon there was an ‘intent little group 
around him. Here was a special audi- 
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ence, and here was a new idea that 
none of them had seen—a giant top 
on which people rode. Chic looked up 
from the sketch, which his flying fin- 
gers had made, at the circle of inter- 
ested faces. 

“ All I’ve got to do now is to sell it 
to somebody,” he laughed. 

Chic became interested in the strange 
assortment of human beings. One was 
Mme. Murta, the Hungarian Bearded 
Lady, who could speak seven lan- 
guages, the best educated and most in- 
tellectual person in the Museum of 
Human Freaks. She always seemed 
to have a book in her hand, and usu- 
ally it was a language book. 

As she sat on the platform in the 
lecture hall she looked down with se- 
cret scorn upon the public staring up 
at her. What did they know? They 
had never been anywhere, they had 
never traveled, they knew only one or 
two languages. 

Then the lecturer would come, she 
would have to rise, bow, smile, draw 
her beard through her hand, tell where 
she was born—yes, her parents were 
normal human beings (“normal hu- 
man beings,” how she hated-it; wasn’t 
she herself one?)—while the gaping, 
open-mouthed crowd stared up at her. 
The sickening, silly questions they 
asked—‘‘ Why don’t you go to a bar- 
ber shop?” “ Did your mother have a 
mustache?” “ Cummon, I’ll loan yeh a 
razor.” 

Occasionally some one would ask 
her an intelligent question, or speak to 
her in a foreign language, and Mme. 
Murta would become a different per- 
son. Her face would light up, her 
eyes would brighten, a cataract of 
words would tumble out; but, after a 
time, the person would move on, and 
Mme. Murta would sit down again 
and lose herself in her book—a lone, 
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cold, intellectual, tragic woman. Then 
the lecturer would come again with a 
new, staring, goggle-eyed crowd. Now 
get up, bow, smile, paw her beard— 

Mme. Murta was indeed the queen 
of the freaks, with her long, brown, 
silken beard, and her keen, intelligent 
eyes. She pretended that she was 
proud of her beard; there were many 
bearded women in the world, they 
came and went in the smaller “ grind 
shows ”; none of them had her long, 
rich beard. But was she really proud 
of it? What went on behind those 
piereing black eyes? 

“The others they’ve just got a 
freenge, that’s all,” she would say in 
the faint accent that was hers, and then 
her slender, delicate, well-formed 
hands would softly stroke the silken 
monstrosity. 

The other freaks and performers all 
looked up to her; her opinion was 
asked, they came to her with their 
problems, and sitting on her trunk at 
her boarding house, she would solve 
them. 

There was a knock now at the door, 
and, without waiting for an answer 
from Queenie, it slowly opened. A 
little, unkempt-looking man with a 
thin, scraggly mustache stood there 
with the cap of a uniform on his head. 
Across the cap, like a messenger’s, was 
the word “ Skyrocket.” But the cap 
was not on his head properly as a cap 
should be, it was twisted lazily and 
crookedly awry. He took from his 
mouth a smeared, decrepit-looking 
pipe, and stood with it cupped in his 
hand, and still holding it thus, man- 
aged to tamp tobacco down in it with 
a blackened thumb. 

“ Hullo, everybody!” 

At the sound of his voice Mme. 
Murta glanced up, and a look of irri- 
tation flashed across her face. The 
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little, unkempt-looking person was 
Joe, “platform man” at one of the 
roller coasters. All day he walked up 
and down the platform in his uniform 
with a soiled cap on his head, getting 
the people properly seated, turning 
down the locking bars, and then, when 
all was ready, giving a signal which 
sent the cars on their way. 

During working hours Joe did not 
bother to wear a collar—such things 
were too fussy—and a lunch and sup- 
per time he would perch himself on a 
stool and hump over his plate. Nota 
pleasant sight. 

He was one of the drifters of the 
amusement parks, going from park to 
park, from beach to beach, always ex- 
pecting to find something rich and 
never finding it. Sometimes he was a 
“ grifter,” sometimes he operated a 
high-striker, sometimes he ran a skillo 
game, or worked in a “ grind show”’; 
now and then he went into the street as 
a pitchman. 

Once he had started a corno game 
of his own, but had been unable to 
make it go, and had lost it. But next 
time he’d get him a concession of his 
own, with a lot of swell “ sium ”— 
maybe a country store ring over—and 
make him a lot of money. There was — 
big money to be made in ring overs, 
specially if you tipped the blocks so 
that the “monkeys” couldn’t get the 
rings to lie down flat. 

And now he was “ shining up” to 
Mme. Murta. Once a woman freak 
becomes a drawing card—a meal ticket 
—various indolent, good-for-nothing, 
parasitic men begin to make love to 
them. Many times it had happened in 
this tense, strange, miniature world of 
misformed and unfortunate human be- 
ings who must extract a living from 
some horrible jest of nature. But 
Mme. Murta, the queen of the freaks, 
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the intellectual, would have nothing to 
do with Joe, the drifter. 

Good-for-nothing Joe had come up 
here to see her. He was far below the 
freaks and performers in social status, 
and did not make one-tenth the money 
they did, but now he was boldly com- 
ing in. 

Mme. Murta felt.a sense of disgust. 

“ Didn’t I tell you not to come here, 
Joe? Didn’t I?” she cried. “You 
know I did. Queenie doesn’t want you 
either, do you, Queenie?” 

“Sure she does,” said Joe reckless- 
ly, giving the wire walker a fatherly 
hug. “ She knows—” 

But what Queenie Johnson knew 
was not revealed, for Chic’s strong 
arms had grabbed Joe and hurled him 
backward against the door. 

Queenie picked up a knife from the 
table and made a menacing gesture to- 
ward the uninvited guest. 

“T’ll learn you to keep your paws 
to yourself.” 

“Aw, I was only funnin’,” Joe 
apologized, cowering abjectly. 

His discomfiture was so patent that 
Queenie’s anger gave way to mirth. 
She dropped the knife. 

“T didn’t come here to bother no- 
body,” he continued, turning to the 
bearded lady. “ Look what I got for 
you.” 

With that Joe pulled off his cap, and 
putting the pipe into his mouth to free 
a hand, fumbled in the bottom of his 
cap. 

“T was going past your boarding 
house, an’ I stopped in and there was 
a letter for you like I thought there 
would be maybe, and so I just brung 
it to you.” 

His voice softened, there was a pa- 
tient pleading note in it, and into her 
hand he put a letter with a strange, 
foreign stamp, and curious writing. 
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“That’s all I wanted, Miss Schlos- 
ser, just to give you this here letter.” 
His eyes swept to the others, a smile 
flashed, showing broken, discolored 
teeth. “Good night, everybody, have 
a good time. Good night, Miss Schlos- 
ser.” 

The old, dilapidated cap went back 
on his head, a trail of smoke floated 
out, the door closed. 

Mme. Murta paused with the letter 
in her hand, a slight dilation showing 
in her clear-cut, slightly arched, high- 
born nostrils. Then she flung open the 
door. , 

“Don’t you do t’is again. Do you 
hear? I don’t vant it; I vant you 
should keep away, that’s what I vant.” 

Faintly through the door could be 
heard Joe’s mild, placating voice: 

“Whatever you say, Miss Schlos- 
ser. I just thought maybe you'd like 
to have it.” | 

Mme. Murta stood a moment, her 
dark eyes flashing, drawn up at full 
height and in some way, in spite of the 
beard on her face, she managed for the 
moment to look feminine. 

“T hate him,” she cried with sudden 
feeling. “ The leetle schrimp!” 

She stood looking after him, her 
small, dainty hands clenched, a high 
light showing on their polished nails. 
Then she stuffed the letter into her. bag 
unread. 

The incident was over; attention 
now drifted from Mme. Murta, the 
Hungarian Bearded Lady; a merry 
babble of voices rose, the party con- 
tinued. , 

Chic looked around the strange, bi- 
zarre room with its gallery of photo- 
graphs, its bright Sweetheart poster, 
and the mute, expressive trapeze bar. 
Plainly these were not expensive liv- 
ing quarters. Was it possible after all 
that Queenie did not make much 
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money? And over a wax works! Did 
Queenie live here all alone, with her 
colored, humpbacked maid? And if 
she did live in such strange, inexpen- 
sive rooms, why did she have a maid? 
He could not make it out. 

When opportunity offered, he spoke 
to Half Pint about it. Half Pint had 
pinned an apron around his waist in 
imitation of a waiter, and was bound- 
ing in and out of the kitchen like a 
miniature Marceline, trying to help 
with the preparations, and succeeding 
magnificently only in getting in the 
way. 

One of the cabaret dancers and an 
acrobat had gone after food, and now 
a typical performers’ party was under 
way—hot dogs, beer, and ice cream. 

Half Pint removed the cigar from 
his beardless mouth and expelled a 
whirling funnel of smoke. 

‘‘ Miss Johnson don’t live here. Once 
in a while she throws a party here, 
that’s all. It’s just her hang-out, a 
dressing place as much as anything. 
She lives at the Half Moon Hotel on 
the Boardwalk.” 

Chic caught the great respect which 
living at the fashionable Half Moon 
Hotel inspired in Half Pint. At this 
new hotel lived the magnates of the 
amusement park world, the owners and 
directors, the men who built the great 
bathing pavilions, the men who met 
with the Board of Estimate and laid 
plans for beaches and piers, and who 
helped pass laws and regulations about 
fires and fire prevention. No other per- 
former in all Coney Island lived at the 
Half Moon. 

“Why, she’s an artiste,” Half Pint 
continued with a note of awe. “ The 
country’s full of people who call them- 
selves wire walkers, but—/eh ”—and 
he uttered a little nasal, doll-like burst 
of indignation — “a sidewalk’s about 
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all they can walk.” His eyes flashed, 
animation came to his childish cheeks. 
“When you get up on the wire with 
nothin’ in your hand except a Japanese 
parasol you've either got it or you 
ain’t. Live here!’ Now the idea 
amused him; a little, cackling laugh 
floated down the length of the cigar. 
“Why, she makes more than any half 
dozen of us put together. Here it 
comes!” he cried, his mind, childlike, 
now flitting to something else. 

It was the beer now being brought 
in by the cabaret dancer, and one of 
the acrobats. The midget flew at the 
bottles, and Chic caught glimpses of 
him like a little boy in a procession, 
appearing here and there as the others 
moved about, applying the opener. 
Now and then a cloud of smoke seemed 
to shoot out of some one’s pocket, 
clank-gulp went another bottle. Half 
Pint was happy. 

The party grew more spirited, and 
over all was the tantalizing smell of 
the frankfurters being cooked in the 
kitchen. That faintly acrid but still 
pleasant smell — how characteristic it 
was of Coney Island! It seemed never 
to leave; even in winter, when the 
stores were closed and boarded up, and 
the Island presented something of the 
appearance of a deserted, forlorn min- 
ing camp, the faint odor was still there. 
In the spring, when the boards were 
taken down, there it was again, satu- 
rated into the very walls themselves. 

And now it was a gay, fantastic 
scene as the merrymakers ate and 
talked and flung back and forth the 
rough, genial badinage of their world. 
Occasionally they grew sober; news 
was exchanged. 

Glimpses could be caught of the 
self-conscious world they lived in; a 
world where people stared at them and 
talked about them as if they were cat- 
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tle at a stock show. This show had 
“folded,” this park had been doing 
poor business all season, might even 
have to close; Grace Schull, the fat 
girl, who had been all season in Toron- 
to as the Baby Doll, was going to Re- 
vere Beach as Dolly Dimples. The 
news continued to go round. 

In the midst of the gayety and rev- 
elry Mme. Murta sat quietly in the 
folding circus chair, slowly eating a 
frankfurter, with the picture of Joe 
still on her mind. 

“What business had he to follow 
me here?” she said moodily, turning 
to her neighbor. 

“ Because he’s sweet on you,” piped 
Half Pint, catching the question. “ I’d 
be, too, if you’d let me.” 

Mme. Murta did not smile at the 
joke, but sat staring unseeingly before 
her, the clown’s cap on her head. A 
few moments later she said: “ I don’t 
vant anything to do with heem. The 
impudence of heem.” 

But the gay party had no interest in 
Mme. Murta’s broodings. “ Laugh, 
and the world laughs with you—weep, 
and you weep alone—” 

“ Think of me being here!” thought 
Chic as he gazed about him. How dif- 
ferent it was from the De Fords’. And 
now ite‘he swirl and excitement of the 
moment he took a pleasure in thinking 
how startled they would be if they 
knew that he was attending such an 
outlandish party as this. 

He thought of the atmosphere of the 
De Ford home —refined, cultured, 
quiet—and compared it with the noisy 
scene about him. He thought of 
the contrast between Charmian and 
Queenie. Refined, cultured, lovely, 
somehow sacred Charmian; rough and 
ready, slangy, mysterious, stirring 
Queenie. How different, how far apart 
they were, as though they lived in two 
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separate worlds! He would never tell 
one about the other; they must never 
meet. 





CHAPTER XI 
THE BIG BOSS 
HERE was a knock at the 


| door, and a chorus of 
| ‘i voices sang out gayly: 

~ it “Come in.” “ Stay out.” 
tis ‘Deliver it at the back 
door.” The knob turned slowly, omi- 
nously. The door opened, and a 
square, heavy-jowled face set on a 
thick, trunklike neck appeared in the 
opening. 

As he came in, Chic had the impres- 
sion of seeing a short, heavy-set, pow- 
erful, slow-moving man of forty or 
forty-two. Abruptly at sight of him 
the noises died away, there was a si- 
lence, and then from some one came a 
half-frightened, long-drawn “ Ooo-h!” 
It was as if a group of school children 
were playing and suddenly looked up 
to find their teacher, of whom they 
were much afraid, standing over them. 

There was no merry greeting for 
him, as there had been for the others, 
no clamor of welcome, no rough, ge- 
nial, well-meant badinage. Only an 
awkward, uneasy hush. Slowly his 
eyes moved over the people and came 
to rest on Queenie. 

“Got room for one more?” 

“Of course, Mr. Zimmerman. I 
thought that was you. Come right in.” 

Queenie did not say this with the 
impersonal carelessness -she had for 
others, but quickly, eagerly, and now 
her manner became awkward and so- 
licitous. 

There was a movement among the 
people, a whispering: “Get up and 
give him that chair.” “No, here’s 
one,” and the best seat of all was ar- 
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ranged for him. 

Zimmerman had the appearance as- 
sociated with race tracks. His clothes 
were checked and of a pronounced cut 
—‘“loud.” In his hand was an exag- 
gerated walking stick with a leather 
loop; through this he had slipped his 
hand, so that when he raised his hand 
the stick dangled and swayed from his 
wrist. 

Chic thought this was effeminate, 
and did not like it—this fol-de-rol of a 
stick with a leather loop — but there 
was nothing else about Zimmerman to 
give this impression. On his head was 
a straw hat, but not the conventional 
flat top of the day, but a gayly colored 
straw hat in the form of a sun helmet 
with the brim dished down. 

Zimmerman, by his exaggerated, 
flashy, race track dress, was one to at- 
tract attention as he walked down the 
street. People stopped to stare at him 
—who was he? But Zimmerman 
didn’t care. Not he. Deep in him was 
the desire for showmanship. And no 
doubt that was the reason he had made 
such a great success in the amusement 
park world. “ Anything’s good ad- 
vertising as long as they talk about 
you,” was one of his sayings. 

His was the brain that had con- 
ceived and built the curious amusement 
devices of Coney Island, the weird 
dragons and gorges and mythological 
monsters. 

Queenie began to move uneasily. 
Now she must introduce Chic. 

“Mr. Zimmerman,” she began, after 
her boss had nodded briefly to the 
others, “I want you to meet Mr. Cot- 
ton. H-he’s a friend of mine.” 

Zimmerman’s eyes moved slowly 
over Chic, and he gave a brief grunt. 

“Howdo? I think I saw you at the 
wire walking to-night.” 

“Yes,” returned Chic eagerly. “I 
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noticed you there, too. I thought it 
was fine,” continued Chic with a sud- 
den desire to make a favorable impres- 
sion. “It got the people, too; held 
them—why, 1 hardly breathed my- 
self!” 

“So you liked it?” 

“Very much. I thought Miss John- 
son was fine, too. So graceful and 
everything. It was really splendid.” 

“ H-m,’ Zimmerman said, so faint- 
ly that it could scarcely be heard; a 
mere breathing. Then aloud: “ Had 
you seen her before?” 

“Yes, but not on the wire. I—I 
think you’ve got an awfully good 
drawing card in her.” 

“Do you?” 

Now and then during the evening 
others came up to the silent, slow-mov- 
ing man. They spoke to him, but it 
was not easily and naturally with the 
rough boisterousness they had for their 
own kind, for he held them in the palm 
of his hand. ‘The only one at ease 
with him was Mme. Murta, who talked 
without self-consciousness and with- 
out fear of his power. 

There was a noisy, merry scurrying, 
the dishes were being carried back to 
the kitchen, the radio was turned on, 
and they began to dance. Soon it would 
be time to go home, and then in the 
pause, Queenie turned off the radio. 

“ Listen, people,” she said, “ there’s 
something I want to tell you. I got 
this here telegram to-day, I want to 
read it to you.” 

The telegram was in regard to Sam- 
mie, the Skeleton Dude. Most of the 
so-called skeleton dudes were poor 
makeshift imitation, sometimes wun- 
shaved, with darned tights and rough 
water-spotted silk hats. But Sammie 
trod no such careless path. His tights 
were always silk, he was neatly shaved, 
and his hat was always glistening and 
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immaculate. He was, in the words of 
the park world, a good “ show.” And 
Sammie wasn’t a dude only on the ex- 
hibition platform, but also when he 
arrayed himself in his street clothes 
and stepped out into the world. 
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and half dollars, sobered by the 
tragedy. Soon the radio would be 
started again, dancing would be re- 
sumed, and they would forget Sammie. 

As Half Pint went about with the 
hat, Zimmerman, who had stepped out- 





“Meet Mr. Zimmerman !"” 


But Sammie had his weakness. In: 
side that thin, lead pencil body of his 
was a craving for strong drink, and 
when the craving was satisfied, the 
thin body was no longer meant for ex- 
hibition purposes. Sammie made 
money, Sammie spent money, then tu- 
berculosis fastened itself in that thin 
body. Sammie was dead; his friends 
must now chip in to bury him. 

“T’ll pass it,” said Half Pint, and 
got a hat. 

Other telegrams had gone out, and 
the same scene would take place to- 
night or during the next day or two, 
in other amusement parks over the 
country where Sammie had worked. 

Half Pint moved about silently, no 
longer a comical figure, but somehow 
imparting dignity and respect. The 
performers dropped in their quarters 


side for a moment, returned. He 
caught the hush, the sober faces, and 
knew what the matter was. His hand 
went into his wallet, selected a ten- 
dollar bill, and was about to drop it in 
when he said: “ Who is this for?” 

“For Sammie Weiss.” 

Zimmerman’s square, relentless face 
hardened. He waved Half Pint aside. 
“Count me out. He got drunk on me 
once.” 

This had been years before, when 
Zimmerman was booking side show at- 
tractions. He hired Sammie, had fea- 
tured him, “Got out a swell banner 
line,” and Sammie had repaid him by 
getting drunk. 

There was a movement among the 
others, a faint stir of resentment at 
Zimmerman’s harshness, but it made 
no difference to him. Sammie had 
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played unfair. The others could think 
what they wished; he had no use for 
Sammie, the Skeleton Dude, and he 
wasn’t going to pretend now that he 
had. 

The radio was turned on and the 
spirits of the party rose again. After 
the evening was over, one by one the 
guests went down the creaking stairs. 

At the door Zimmerman hesitated. 
His hand was through the leather loop, 
the cane dangled from his wrist, and 
the exaggerated sun hat was on his 
head. 

“ Good night, Queenie. See you to- 
morrow.” And then his eyes focused 
on Chic. “ G’ night,” he said briefly. 

At last Chic was alone with Queenie 
once more. He must go, yet some pow- 
erful magnet held him. Finally he 
started, 

“Good-by. ‘That was a fine party 
you put on”—and then the word 
leaped out—‘ Queenie.” 

He floated down the steps— 
“Queenie,” he had actually called her 
Queenie! The door closed behind him. 

Coney Island was now a deserted 
city. The myriad of lights were turned 
off, the hot dog stands were locked, 
tantalizing odors no longer floated up. 
A great juggernaut garbage collecting 
truck came rumbling by. It stopped, 
two men in overalls sprang forward, 
seized cans and boxes of litter and be- 
gan to toss them up; men on top caught 
them, emptied them, flung them back; 
the machine rumbled on again. 

In the distance was the faint rumble 
of the subway on which one could ride 
to New York for a nickel. Across the 
street from him were the big, easy- 
riding busses, which charged fifty 
cents to New York. A few millionaires 
Were getting on. 

Chic paused, looking up at Queenie’s 
room over the wax works. A light 
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went on, a figure moved dimly a mo- 
ment, and then the blind came down. 
Chic regarded the little filter of light 
ecstatically a moment. 

““Queenie’s a wonderful girl,” he 
breathed. ‘“‘ Wonderful,” he repeated. 

He gazed about; no one was look- 
ing. Tenderly, almost shyly, he blew 
a kiss up at the tiny, dim light. 

Then he turned and plodded off to- 
ward the subway. 





CHAPTER XII 


THE LURE OF FAIRYLAND 


SSROMETIMES New York is 
big and savage and growl- 
" ing and wants to crush the 
life out of you, like an 

3 ogre. And then sometimes 
it’s the finest place in the world; so 
friendly and smiling. Yeu don’t get 
lonesome or anything. 

You get up of a morning, glad 
you're alive, and stroll down to the 
Automat —thinking about girls an’ 
people an’ things—have breakfast, buy 
a paper, and then get on the subway 
and pretty soon you’re at the factory. 
Then work along —thinking about 
girls and inventions and things—and 
that night you pile into bed, and you 
don’t any more’n hit the mattress be- 
fore your eyes fly shut like a mouse 
trap. Awfully nice place, New York 
is. 

Chic liked to think about Queenie. 
Her lovely blond hair, her Cupid’s bow 
lips, her slim figure, those graceful 
arms, that fascinating swell to her 
bosom. 

Of course she didn’t have a fancy 
education, but naturally she wouldn’t, 
working in amusement parks all her 
life, and knocking around with all 
kinds of rough people. Sometimes she 
said “ain’t,” but she had brains all 
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right ; quicker’n a steel trap, they were. 
And brains are what count. You're 
either born with brains, or you’re born 
without them, like ol’ Null and Void. 

Every time you go out you see her 
picture pasted on a wall or a telephone 
post or something, and when you go 
down into the subway and stand hang- 
ing to a strap, like you always have to, 
there she is on an advertising card 
right in front of your eyes—standing 
on a wire, with people cheering and 
looking up at her with their mouths 
open. Coney Island’s Sweetheart! 

Just think of knowing the finest and 
most popular girl in Coney Island! 
And when Chic first came to New 
York he’d hang around a table fifteen 
minutes just to talk to a waitress. 

You could get stickers of Queenie 
at the park, where you came out the 
gate. Put ’em up in your room, paste 
one right in the middle of your mirror. 
Then, when you comb your hair, you 
have something nice to think about. 

One day the landlady waddled in, 
like she always did a day or two before 
rent day. 

Talk, talk, look around, go and 
move the trunk slightly—need any ex- 
tra towels or anything? If you do, 
don’t be afraid to say so; that’s one 
thing she’d always tried to do—he nice 
and thoughtful of her guests. 

“I see that you’ve pasted that Coney 
Island picture on your mirror. Have 
you ever seen her?” 

Now tell her, be modest, don’t brag. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve seen her. She’s a 
friend of mine.” 

Goodness gracious, think of that! 
Go to school together or something? 

“J—I met her at a dance. She 
takes lessons in expression downstairs 
here in your building.” 

“Oh,” said the landlady; “one of 
them.” 
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Funny, absurd dreams you have at 
night, too. Dreams in which both you 
and Queenie are walking the wire at 
the same time; she begins to tremble, 
and pretty near falls off; but you put 
your arm around her, draw her up 
tight and keep her from falling off— 
the idea of her falling! That’s how 
absurd the dreams are. No sense to 
them at all. 

But still they’re nice dreams. 

Wonderful, it was, the way he could 
talk to Queenie. Not like most girls 
where he had to poke around, like try- 
ing to get a pickle out of a bottle with 
a hat pin. Jab, jab, get it started, it 
slides off, then begin poking all over 
again. 

About this time Chic received a let- 
ter from home. At last old Aunt La- 
vinia had had sense enough to die and 
leave a fortune to his mother. For 
years his mother had looked after the 
woman, waited on her, sat beside her 
bed and fanned her when she had her 
spells, ‘Twenty years ago Aunt La- 
vinia had promised her the money 
when she died, and then she’d hung on 
like Methuselah. 

Five thousand dollars, or almost. 
Chic’s heart gave a leap like a pup 
wanting to play. Now his mother 
wouldn’t have to work so hard. If any 
woman in the world deserved to take 
things easy, it was his mother. 

She wouldn’t understand Queenie, 
though; wouldn’t see what a really fine 
girl she was, in spite of her free and 
easy, half sporty way of talking. 
Queenie didn’t mean anything by it; 
it was just the way her crowd at Coney 
talked. Queenie and his mother must 
never meet. 


Coney Island now became a place of 
subtle and irresistible fascination. 
“T want to go there to study the 
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rides,” Chic would say to himself, and 
then would wander among the gravity 
rides, the Thunderbolt, thé Bobs, the 
Caterpillar, the Witching Waves, 
Dodgem, the House of 1000 Laughs— 
alluring, amazing they were. 

Pretty soon he’d find himself walk- 
ing slowly past the wax works, look- 
ing up at Queenie’s room. Or some- 
times he’d arrive just as the crowd was 
gathering for her performance and 
would stand watching her, now and 
then swallowing slightly. When it was 
over he’d move silently away, and in a 
moment would be walking as fast as 
he could clip, whistling, or joyfully 
snapping his fingers, which was a little 
mannerism of his. Then he’d go back 
to his lonely room. 

“Coney Island’s the most wonder- 
ful place in the world,” he said one 
evening as he came dancing out. 

But he didn’t think about Queenie 
all the time. There was his top. He 
set to work with absorption and in- 
tenseness to build a practical model. 
It was fun to go to the little workshop, 
which he had engaged, and work on 
his model. Sometimes it would get all 
in a muddle, ’d be just a terrible mess, 
and then miraculously it would 
straighten out. 

Oh! Those sweet, intense, happy 
hours, while the pencil sketches grew 
into a little model the size of a school 
globe, made out of steel, aluminium, 
papier-maché, airplane cloth and 
dreams. 

At last it was done—just touch a 
switch and the wonderful mechanism 
would revolve; the tiny little painted 
people would sway and swing and zig- 
zag their way through the whirling, 
softly humming top. 

Now he could show it to Mr. Zim- 
merman, and Mr. Zimmerman would 
say it was wonderful, and would put a 
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lot of money into it, then he would be 
a rich man for life. 

But before he took it to Mr. Zim- 
merman he would have to show it to 
Queenie. He would carry it to Coney 
Island in the canvas bag he had made 
for it, all tied up like grandma’s bird 
cage; then he’d put it on the table in 
her sitting room—‘ Now shut your 
eyes till I count three— one, two, 
three ’—and there it ’d be right before 
her! Then turn the switch and set the 
top revolving. At the peak floated a 
little tin flag on which was painted: 
the “Giant Top.” Hadn’t Mr. Ferris 
called his the “ Ferris Wheel”? And 
collected half a million dollars? 

Chic must make a good impression 
on Mr. Zimmerman, because Mr. Zim- 
merman could say yes, and the top 
would be. 

But it was kind of queer about Mr. 
Zimmerman. Kind of hard to under- 
stand. He seemed to own about 
everything; the “King of Coney,” 
Chic saw him referred to one day in 
a Brooklyn paper. The concession- 
aires, the men who ran the hot dog 
stands, the shooting galleries, the 
candy booths, the rabbit races, the 
juice joints, the country store ring 
overs, they all talked about him. 

Sometimes Chic saw him walking 
among the maze of concessions and 
rides, a thick-shouldered, dark-com- 
plexioned man, with a cloud of smoke 
floating behind him like a child’s pic- 
ture of a steam engine. He owned 
even the wax works, the building 
where Queenie had her room. 

One day Chic experienced a shock. 
As he walked slowly past the wax 
works, looking up at Queenie’s room, 
a big car rolled away from in front of 
her door. In the back seat sat Mr. 
Zimmerman. ‘That was strange. 

But other strange things happened. 
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There was the incident at the Dog 
Wagon. 

The Dog Wagon was a restaurant 
on wheels, drawn up on one of the 
little side streets off Surf Avenue, 
where performers and people behind 
the scenes in Coney Island went after 
the night’s work to imperil their diges- 
tions with hot dogs. A strange, weird, 
delightful harvest it had, when the 
lights of Coney Island were turned off 
and the great roller coasters were si- 
lent and spidery in the night. You 
opened the door, a babble and confu- 
sion smote your ears; the rattle of 
dishes, orders shouted through the lit- 
tle trap into the mysteries of the 
kitchen; laughter, banter, somebody 
telling a story, a well-meaning person 
playing a ukelele. 

Chic was fascinated by the scenes it 
presented and by the people he found 
there—the Fat Lady, the Human Pin- 
cushion, the Bear Boy, the Elephant 
Skinned Girl. What a strange and in- 
tense little world they lived in. All 
day they were freaks to the public— 
curious monstrosities to be stared at— 
but in here they were human beings, 
with hopes and fears and secret long- 
ings and passions. 

Chic liked to come to this fascina- 
ting place; sometimes Queenie would 
be there, and then they would walk 
home together through the dark, 
spooky, lovely streets, while his tongue 
ran away with itself. 

It was one of these nights that the 
incident happened. As he approached 
the wagon a delightful, stimulating 
clatter arose-—yes, Queenie was there, 
when he looked through the window, 
but perched on a stool beside her was 
Zimmerman; they were talking, they 
laughed. 

Or rather Queenie laughed, because 
Zimmerman wasn’t much of a laugher. 
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As Chic peeked through the window 
Zimmerman reached out a short, thick, 
stubby hand and gave Queenie’s a lit- 
tle pat. 

A quick, hot jealousy shot through 
Chic—why was Zimmerman at the 
Dog Wagon with Queenie? What 
right did that rip have to touch her 
hand? Why, he was an old man; at 
least forty. It was a terrific age. 


But in a moment the hot flushy feel- 


ing was gone. Lots of old men patted 
girls’ hands. Besides, when you got 
right down to it, there wasn’t any 
harm in patting a girl’s hand. Mr. 
Zimmerman was a nice, fine man. 
Look at how much he had done for 
Coney Island, look at all the big rides 
and attractions he had built; why, he 
had even gone to Australia to build 
rides there. 

Mr. Zimmerman and Queenie had 
just dropped in at the Dog Wagon to 
talk business. That was it. Chic be- 
gan to feel better. Yes, that was all 
there was to it. 

He strolled toward the subway. 
There were not many people in it now 
—it made a pleasant ride. 


A few days later Chic stood in front 
of the bureau in his room, gazing into 
the slightly specked mirror, because it 
was a big day for him. As soon as he 
had finished his day’s work at that ol’ 
radio factory, he had leaped into the 
subway, dashed home, shaved, got into 
his suit, and now, in a few minutes, he 
was going to start for heaven. 

The model for the new top was com- 
pleted; he was going to show it to 
Queenie, and if Queenie liked it she 
would take him to Mr. Zimmerman, 
and Mr. Zimmerman would be delight- 
ed with it. There wasn’t any doubt 
about that. And then he would be a 
rich and famous man. 
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Think of having a successful ride in 
Coney Island! If it went over, why, 
every amusement park in the United 
States and Canada would want it; be- 
cause what Paris is to styles, Coney 
Island is to amusement park devices. 

There it was on his center table now, 
shiny, splendid, perfect. At the apex 
floated the little tin flag—the “ Giant 
Top,” it said, in fine, nice letters. An 
entrancing picture danced before him 
—the moment when he would show 
Queenie the model. Would she jump 
up and kiss him? 

Sometimes he called himself a fool. 
Think of knowing a girl going on two 
months without having tried to kiss 
her! Look at the way other boys did 
—rushed girls from the minute they 
met them. All about him he saw such 
boys — confident, self-assertive, com- 
manding boys, in the parks, now and 
then in dark hallways, but he couldn’t 
bring himself to such pursuit. 

“Girls won’t respect me unless I 
show them a good time,” he would 
argue with himself. “They don’t 
want to go out with a dud.” 

Then he would resolve to have the 
dash and go that other young men 
seemed to have, but when he was again 
in the presence of a girl he would be- 
come unaccountably wooden. 

Chic stood gazing into the mirror. 
He liked to. look long and steadily at 
the pupils of his eyes; sometimes he 
felt dreamy and hypnotized. 

A few days before this he had read 
in a paper, devoted to the sensational 
and bizarre, an article which asserted 
that no emotion could be told from the 
eyes. The paper then proceeded to 
prove it by covering up the face, all 
except a row of staring eyes which 
looked alike. 

Chic covered the lower part of his 
face with a paper and gazed into the 
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mirror, contorting his face, while he 
stared at the fascinating image of 
himself. He liked these ecstatic mo- 
ments. “ He’s just blowing off steam,” 
some older and age-hardened person 
might have said. 

As he made grimaces he talked to 
himself as if in make-believe play. 
Sometimes his voice was high and 
fierce, sometimes low and pathetically 
vibrant. Suddenly he bent forward 
and kissed the picture on his mirror. 

A moment of sweet ecstasy passed 
over him. What if he should kiss her 
in reality! 

“ She’s really a lovely creature,” he 
commented to himself. 

Chic was now dressed and ready to . 
start. Oh! Quite a man of the world 
he was now, so straight and tall and 
confident looking. He picked up in 
one hand his gold-headed cane, and in 
the other his brown canvas bag—why, 
he was an inventor who was going to 
do big things in the world; a very 
smart man he was, indeed—not a simp 
making monkey faces into a looking- 
glass. 

At the door he paused. 

“ Good-by, darling,” he whispered, 
once more intimate, and blew a kiss— 
the kind of kiss that she herself blew 
on the wire. 

The door shut, and the young in- 
ventor, who was going to do such big 
things in the world, started down the 
musty stairs. 





CHAPTER XIII 
THE LOVELIEST GIRL IN THE WORLD 
PROUD, confident young 
man got off the subway 
A and started down Surf 
’ Avenue. One hand carried 
a brown canvas bag, while 
the other swung back and forth rhyth- 
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mically a gold-headed cane. Tap! 
went the cane lightly on the sidewalk; 
it reached out; it balanced itself deli- 
cately in the air a moment, and then 
swung back. Tap/ it said again. 

Before him stretched the glittering 
array of amusement devices —the 
House of 1000 Laughs, the Museum of 
Human Freaks, Steeplechase, Fun on 
the Farm, Tunnels of Love, the Thun- 
derbolt, Dreamland Circus Side Show 
—and then so strangely the Baby In- 
cubator. 

Once he had gone into the Incuba- 
tor’s hospital atmosphere and seen the 
unbelievably small red dolls in their 
little hygienic boxes. But he did not 
like to see them; not a pleasant sight. 
Of course they were necessary to the 
world, babies were, but somehow it 
wasn’t right to expose them in public, 
with a lecturer talking about them as 
if there wasn’t any mystery about them 
at all. 

A little, tiny, whining baby. 
Wouldn’t it be awful to have to take 
care of one? A shudder passed over 
him. It ’d be terrible, simply terrible. 
He hurried out; it was just a place for 
old people. 

When he had first come to Coney 
Island he had been dwarfed by the 
great mass of human beings moving 
ceaselessly and restlessly about him. 
They seemed as endless as the sands 
on the beach itself; they flowed like a 
never-ending tide up and down the 
Boardwalk, along Surf Avenue, 
through the side streets; they shouted 
and squealed from the tops of rides, 
they danced, they roller skated, bumped 
into one another in the little electric 
chariots as they crashed their way 
along iron floors. They came pouring 
out of side shows, they stood in door- 
ways, petting, kissing, quarreling. 
Everywhere were people, people, peo- 
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ple, while he moved among them alone. 

But now, as he walked along Surf 
Avenue, he had no such feeling. 
Wasn’t he somebody in Coney Island? 
Wasn’t he going to call on the most 
popular girl in Coney Island? They 
would go swimming together, have 
dinner together; she would give her 
exhibition on the wire, and then they 
would go up to her room over the wax 
works and he would show her the 
model of the top. What a splendid 
moment it would be when the brown 
cover came off and he said casually: 
“ Well, Queenie, what do you think of 
it?” 

Just that. No more. 

But he mustn’t let her see it yet— 
check it at a grease joint and wait till 
her show was over. 

Now, as he rang the bell, and went 
up the stairs, he had the same intense 
desire to be bright and attractive and 
gay that he always had when he was m 
her presence. 

“ Hello, Queenie.” 

“Hello, Chic. How’s the kid?” 

“Finer ’n frog hair. Ready to hurl 
yourself in the raging Atlantic?” 

“ Why not?” 

“Come on, le’s step. You're look- 
ing swell to-day.” 

That was the way to talk. 

Chic was dressed first, when they 
went to the bath house, and stood 
watching the curious human beings 
who came out of the mysterious clam- 
my depths of the dripping tunnel. 
What a weird, disillusioning proces- 
sion they made—these strange, dark, 
cheap-looking, gold-toothed, _ thick- 
hipped East Side immigrants. And 
then suddenly a beautiful vision came 
toward him. 

“ Hello, Queenie. Say, you look all 
to the good!” 

‘I like that suit,” he declared a mo- 
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ment later as they walked along. “ You 
ought to wear that kind of suit all the 
time—I mean when you're in swim- 
ming.” They laughed; what a funny 
mistake. “Yes, that’s the kind you 
ought to wear,” he repeated. 

They pushed their way through the 
people dotted on the beach like flies on 
fly paper. Some lay on their backs— 
not so unlike flies—buzzing away. 

“Let’s go over there and get away 
from all this mess of human beings,” 
said Chic. “ Terrible bunch, aren’t 
they?” He waved his hand at the in- 
nocent human beings. “ That’s the 
worst of coming to these public beaches 
—the terrible bunch you got to put up 
with.” 

He said it with profound conviction, 
although until this moment he had 
thought of them in no such harsh way. 
In fact, he had often wandered among 
them, fascinated by the amazing, ever- 
changing human panorama. But now, 
suddenly and completely, he had no 
use for them. They should be ban- 
ished from the world. 

“ Aren’t they terrible?” he repeated, 
eager to talk. 

“If you picked all the good parts 
from that whole bunch they wouldn’t 
make another one as good as you.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Think,” he replied brightly. “I 
don’t have to think—it’s intuition.” 
Queenie had brought a brightly col- 

ored beach ball, and they began to toss 
it back and forth. A pretty picture 
she made, indeed, sometimes leaping 
up in the air to catch the ball, some- 
times speeding nimbly after it. 

Queenie could swim better than 
Chic could, he found when they went 
in. She paddled off and left him. His 
admiration rose. How wonderful she 
was! What a lucky duck he was to 
know her! 
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A browned, peeled, disillusioned 
person came up and stood watching 
Queenie. A life guard. 

“ Say, you’ve been in the water be- 
fore, ain’t you?” 

It was a great and wonderful com- 
pliment. 

“Don’t you know who she is?” 
asked Chic, suddenly eager to give 
forth his knowledge. “ Why, that’s 
Queenie Johnson, the tight wire walk- 
er!” His voice lowered; he became 
more personal. “ She’s the best in the 
world. So you think she can swim, 
do you?” He suddenly regarded the 
life guard as two brothers must, who 
have been brought together after long 
years of separation. 

“T’ll say she can.” 

A coal glowed in Chic’s heart as the 
life guard sauntered on down the 
beach. 

“ Say, I feel fine,” Chic remarked as 
he came back from a skirmish with the 
waves. “ Nothing like swimming to 
make you feel good, is there?” His 
eyes rested on Queenie again. “ After 
all, it’s a pretty nice beach, isn’t it? 
Awfully fine for these people, too.” He 
waved his hand at the same individu- 
als whom so shortly before he had ban- 
ished from the earth. “I really don’t 
know what they’d do without it. Great 
little place, Coney Island is, isn’t it?” 

“Tt sure is.” 

After they were dressed he took her 
to a palace — of course it was called 
Feltman’s, but still a palace has to be 
called something—and there they ate. 
It costs money to eat in a palace, but 
step light a few days afterward and 
you can make it. 

A waiter flitted up and took the nap- 
kins out of the tumblers and flitted 
away; another waiter moved the tum- 
blers slightly, left some butter, and dis- 
appeared as completely as if he had 
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gone to the south pole with Command- 
er Byrd. A third waiter approached 
with a notebook. Yes, he would recom- 
mend the lobster—the restaurant spe- 
cialized in lobster. 

“Of course we want lobster,” said 
Chic, as Charles M. Schwab might say 
in the confines of the Steel Club. “Is 
there anything else you would recom- 
mend to-day, waiter?” 

There was, and he recommended it. 

“T’ve never been in here before,” 
said Chic during the second claw. “ It’s 
a nice place, isn’t it?” 

The coolness of the restaurant, the 
music playing softly, the deep, delight- 
ful hunger which now beset him, 
Queenie across the table from him. 
Suddenly he became husky. 

“TI don’t know what I’d done, 
Queenie, if I hadn’t met you. You can 
imagine how lonely it gets in New 
York when you don’t know anybody 
except a lot of people you don’t care if 
you never saw again at the labora- 
tory—” Laboratory; that’s better than 
calling it a damned old back-breaking 
sweatshop. 

“ You didn’t know any other girl, or 
anybody special ?” 

Chic felt a moment’s uneasiness. 

Not a soul,” he declared. 

“ As popular as you were?” 

“T don’t know as I was so popular. 
You know, really, I’m an awfully hard 
worker. A fellow’s got to be if he’s 
going to make a success inventing.” 

He felt the same driving, restless 
ambition which so often mounted up 
in him, that intense desire to achieve 
and to be somebody of distinction in 
the world. 

“I want to succeed, Queenie,” he 
cried. ‘ Sometimes it means so much 
to me—well, I just think I wouldn’t 
want to live if I couldn’t.” 

“ Of course you will, Chic.” 
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“Do you really think so?” 

“I haven’t told you, but I’ve spent 
a lot of time learning palmistry—not 
the stuff they hand out down here at 
the mitt joints—but real scientific 
knowledge. I went twice a week to a 
professor on Forty-Seventh Street— 
it’s wonderful the things it tells you. 
For instance, the head line and the 
heart line—why, the ancients used to 
know them. There’s things about 
them in the Egyptian tombs.” 

“TI don’t doubt it,” he answered, 
while his hand lay achingly before her. 
“Yes, it stands to reason your char- 
acter would be in your hand. Will you 
read my hand?” 

“T’d love to. Of course it takes a 
couple of hours to give a real reading.” 

“Can I go up to your room, after 
you get through your wire walking, 
and have you read my hand?” 

“I don’t know who’s to stop us. If 
I get stuck on anything I could take an 
impression and get Professor Giannani 
to help me out.” 

“Tl bet you could do it alone,” 
Chic declared fervently. “I think you 
can do just about anything. Look at 
how you swim.” 

“Do you? You sure you ain’t got 
any other girl?” 

“Of course I’m sure, Queenie. I 
wouldn’t tell you lies. You're the last 
person in the world I’d tell a lie to. 
That’s one thing I don’t do—go 
around telling lies to people I like.” 

Time to go now. The waiter put 
something that looked like a bill of 
lading, face down, on the table. 

Chic turned it over, and with the 
rapidity of light making a circuit of 
the world, glanced at the total at the 
bottom. 

Queenie’s jeweled hand reached out. 

“T’m going to pay this, Chic. I—I 
expect I make more than you do, so 
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why shouldn’t I?” 

“IT mustn’t let her,” he said to him- 
self. What if the figures were stag- 
gering? He must pay, mustn’t sponge 
off a girl. 

But Queenie was sincere about it. 
“Now don’t get rough. I mean it, 
kid. I’m not looking for a feed trough. 
I—I suppose a girl shouldn’t go around 
telling everything she knows, but some 
way or other—well, I want to tell you. 
I like you.” 

Chic’s heart seemed to leap out on 
the plate into a débris that was once 
lobster. 

“Do you, Queenie?” 

“T’m telling you.” 

Taking her arm, he floated out be- 
side her. 

“Coney looks awfully bright and 
glimmering to-night,” he said as they 
threaded their way down the street. 

Time came for her to go on the wire. 

Twinkle, twinkle went her little feet, 
while the band played soft and low. 
And now, as Chic stood gazing up at 
her, she was as he had seen her before, 
sharply outlined in the spot light, 
twisting, turning, smiling — this won- 
derful, this remarkable girl who had 
told him that she liked him. 

An uncomfortable thought rose. 
“What can she see in a clodhopper 
like me?” 

The band was no longer tooting 
dreamily and drowsily, but had begun 
to play faster and faster until the mu- 
sic was undeniably moving and stir- 
ting him. And at the same moment 
the climax of Queenie’s act was 
reached; she was now standing on the 
little wooden platform, acknowledging 
the applause of the crowd, smiling and 
throwing kisses. 

“ She’s lovely,” Chic whispered ec- 
statically. ‘The loveliest girl in the 
world”? 
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A moment’s uneasiness passed over 
him. 

“Yes, she is,” he assured himself. 

It was the last free act of the eve- 
ning, and the people were departing 
by ones and twos: some to the busses, 
some to their cars, a great slow-mov- 
ing river flowed toward the subway 
lines. 





CHAPTER XIV 
CHIC FINDS HIS AFFINITY 


>\N a few minutes Queenie 
4) was ready to go back, and 
now Chic started up the 
creaking stairs with her. 
= The romance, the wonder 
of it impressed him. This was living, 
indeed. What would people back in 
Junction City say? His mother—but 
he preferred not to think of it. 

Queenie disappeared into the Sweet- 
heart room, and came back with a 
dressing gown. 

While she was out of the room, 
things came pouring into his mind that 
he wanted to say, but after she came 
back it was hard to talk. Words kind 
of got stuck in his throat. Why, at 
Feltman’s he had been able to talk all 
right, his tongue could hardly keep up 
with him. Queer why it was. 

“How did you like me to-night?” 
she asked. 

‘Just fine. 
ful.” 

“Tf I could touch her once, just hold 
her hand, I’d be satisfied,” he told him- 
self. 

But some powerful and unseen force 
kept him from moving over to the 
small sofa beside her. 

They talked a while. Then Queenie 
rose and went to the window. 

“This is something I always like to 
see—when the night’s over and the 





I think you’re wonder- 
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folks are going home. Pretty near 
every night I stand here and look out.” 

Chic went to the window and stood 
shyly beside her, looking out at the 
great bedraggled crowd flowing by. 
The laughter and fun and gay spirits 
of the evening were now over; people 
had begun to quarrel, children cried, 
lovers walked along with their arms 
locked around each other. A _ fat, 
greasy-looking man had removed his 
collar and tie, and, with a coat over his 
arm, waddled along, calling back over 
his shoulder in some strange tongue to 
a wife waddling behind him. 

“Isn't it terrible?” Chic was about 
to say, but before he could speak she 
commented : 

“It’s my favorite time of day. Don’t 
you think it’s interesting to stand here 
and look at them? Who are they? 
Where are they going? What do they 
do for a living?” 

The people now seemed very differ- 
ent, indeed; why, naturally they’d be 
tired after a long, hard day, these poor, 
hard-working people, a lot of them 
from the East Side. 

“Yes, I do,” he declared fervently. 
“It ’d be an inspiration to an artist 
just to stand here and look out. Ora 
poet.” 

“Do you like poetry, Chic?” she 
asked, and in her voice was an unex- 
pected, almost pathetic note. 

“ Indeed I do,” he enthused. ‘ Why, 
sometimes, after I go to bed at night, 
I lie there and read poetry until it’s 
awfully late. One time I read till 
dawn.” 

Suddenly, now, it seemed very nec- 
essary to Chic to talk about poetry. 
“Tt gives you such wonderful things 
to think about.” 

He thought about his limericks; he 
could recite them—she had never heard 
them—she would laugh. But no, in 
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this fine, splendid, almost holy moment, 
standing so near her—why, limericks 
wouldn’t fit in. After all, limericks 
were silly doggerel. It was a moment 
for big, noble thoughts. 

Suddenly he thought about God. 
Queer, that was. 

“I wonder if God is looking down 
on all this?” he said as he waved his 
hand over Coney Island. “If He is, 
I wonder what He thinks?” 

But Queenie didn’t know. 

“TI suppose we had just as well set 
down,” she suggested. 

Queenie went to the sofa and sat 
down again, but Chic found himself in 
a chair, and sat gazing into her eyes. 

“ Listen, Queenie, I was reading in 
a paper to-day a piece which said that 
if you covered up the lower part of 
the face and just depended on the eyes 
alone, that you couldn’t tell what emo- 
tion the person was thinking, like love 
and fear and hate and jealousy and so 
on.” 

“ Hooey!” she said. 

He would show her the paper was 
right; it would show how smart he 
was, too, because people as a whole 
didn’t know much. 

“It’s silly, isn’t it?” continued 
Queenie. “ Papers like to publish such 
things just to make people talk.” 

Chic gave a little snort of derision, 
his ideas on the subject now complete- 
ly changed. 

“ Of course it’s silly. Why, there’s 
nothing more expressive than the hu- 
man eye! Look at the great actors on 
the stage, they depend on the eye more 
than on anything else, almost, you 
know how I mean,” he appealed. 
“‘ Shakespeare is always talking about 
the mystery of the eyes.” His mind 
searched frantically a moment. If he 
could only quote something Shakes- 
peare had said about the eye, wouldn’t 
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it be wonderful! Just quote it easily 
and naturally, the way people did in 
books. But dang it! Nothing would 
come. 

“But, of course,” he continued 
aloud, “ he doesn’t say it in that splen- 
did prose poem, ‘ To be or not to be.’ ” 
He could quote that; he’d show her 
what fine clay he was made of—not 
like the bunch who, the night of her 
party, had whooped and yelled and 
raised hell generally. No, indeed, he 
was a fine, cultured, very desirable 
young man. “ That’s really a wonder- 
ful bit of writing, isn’t it?” he con- 
cluded. 

She would, of course, say “ Yes,” 
then he’d quote it. 

“T suppose it is, the way people rave 
about it; but personally I think it’s ba- 
loney.” 

For a moment Chic was shocked, 
and then he gave a little laugh. 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t my- 
self think much of it, I mean as much 
as some goofs do. ‘The amount of 
bunk that’s crammed down our throats 
these days is disgusting.” He gave a 
little snort that eliminated all the bunk 
crammers from the world that he and 
Queenie now occupied. ‘ What you 
have to do is, think things out for 
yourself, isn’t that right, Queenie?” 

Queenie said it was. 

In a few minutes Chic found him- 
self covering up part of his face, while 
Queenie tried to read the message of 
his eyes. When he had tried it in the 
mirror in his room it had seemed silly 
and inane, but now it was a fascinating 
experiment. 

“TI think you’ve got awfully nice 
eyes, Queenie,” he heard himself say. 

“Do you? I expect you've played 
this game with a lot of girls, haven’t 
you?” 

How could she think such a thing? 
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He felt he must make her understand 
that never, never had he done such a 
thing. 

“ No, Queenie, I never did in all my 
life,” he said earnestly. “I don’t go 
around playing games with girls,” he 
added, now a bit hurt. ‘“ Why, until 
I met you I was never a woman’s man 
at all.” But he must explain that; 
mustn’t let her think that he was un- 
attractive to other girls. ‘‘ You see, 
I’ve always been so busy, naturally an 
inventor is; you can understand that?” 

Queenie said she could. 

But all the time, as he talked, there 
ran through his mind an intense desire 
to be closer to her. If he could only 
put his arm around her, he would be 
happy. 

“Oh, yes, Queenie,” he cried sud- 
denly, “ you must read my palm. You 
promised me you would.” 

Chic believed only vaguely in palm 
reading, but look at how many did be- 
lieve in it! Smart people, too. 

“Well, then, sit down here where I 
can reach you.” 

In a moment Queenie was holding 
his hand. Oh! The delightful touch 
of her fingers! 

“You have a splendid head line,” 
she announced, and Chic’s heart beat 
pleasantly. There must be something 
to palmistry after all. 

Chic saw Queenie hesitate; there 
was a slight, imperceptible movement 
as if she wanted to turn away. Maybe 
it was something unpleasant which she 
didn’t want to tell him. 

“What is it, Queenie? Please tell 
me.” 

“You wouldn’t like me if I did.” 

“Nothing could keep me from lik- 
ing you,” he declared boldly. 

And then it came out—he was ruled 
by his heart. 

“No, I’m not,” he declared, now 
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wishing very much, indeed, to make 
her understand. Sometimes he might 
appear to be ruled by his heart and not 
his head, and to act cold, but he really 
wasn’t. 

“Why, sometimes,” he explained 
aloud, “it seems to me I could just 
love a girl to death. I mean the right 
girl.” 

He paused now, looking deeply and 
earnestly at her. 

“Why, I love you that way, 
Queenie,” he asserted, his hand now 
clutching hers. Now that he had 
broken the terrible bonds which always 
held him when he talked to a girl, it 
was easier. In fact, he wanted to talk, 
he must talk. 

He’d like her mighty well, even that 
evening when he’d made his appear- 
ance on the fire escape. How could 
she doubt that he loved her—after the 
splendid time they had had swimming 
together in the ocean, and at Felt- 
man’s? 

No, indeed, he was not cold. His 
fingers were now clinging to hers while 
he gazed deeply and longingly into her 
eyes. Suddenly he threw his arms 
around her—he would kiss her. His 
lips found her cool cheek, but he had a 
disappointed feeling. 

“Ts that all it is?” a little voice with- 
in him asked. 

But in a moment her lips were upon 
his; and as she kissed him he had the 
sensation of floating. 

“It’s getting late. 
said. ‘ Yes, I must.” 

But he could not bring himself to 
move. He’d stay just a few moments 
longer, then go. Yes, grab his hat and 
run. It was a shame to keep the poor 
girl up so late. 

“What did you think of me the 
first time you saw me?” he asked. 

“You tell me, then I’ll tell you.” 


I must go,” he 
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“No, you tell me first,” he said, pat- 
ting her hands. What a delightful 
game it was. He could go through 
life doing this, and what lovely hands 
she had. He kissed them. 

“You're my queen, my own 
Queenie. Do you know, the first time 
I heard your name I thought it was 
awful, but now ”—his voice smothered 
on her cool, intoxicating cheek — “ I 
think it’s the finest name I ever heard. 
Lots of people it wouldn’t fit, but it 
does you, because you’re queen of the 
wire and queen of my heart.” 

“You're a great little spoofer, ain’t 
you?” 

He was shocked. Spoofer! When 
he was so earnest, he who had never 
talked thus to a girl in all his life. 

“No, I’m not, darling, absolutely.” 
Now they were again talking about 
what each had thought the first time 
they had met. “Why, I picked you 
out as the prettiest and best-looking 
girl on the floor. I saw you before I 
met you that—that time via the fire 
escape.” 

Good word to use. He hesitated a 
moment, and a deep, intense desire 
stirred within him to keep up the emo- 
tions that now flooded him so delici- 
ously. 

“You did like me then?” pursued 
Queenie. 

“Of course I did. But I don’t like 
you now ” — it was splendid to play 
with her this way, make her hang on 
a word, then suddenly to turn it—“I 
love you. You're not Coney Island’s 
sweetheart—you’re my sweetheart.” 

““ No kidding?” 

Kidding? Of course not; he 
wouldn’t do that. Why, this was how 
much he loved her, and again his lips 
sought hers. 

He looked at the clock. Half past 
two. It was impossible. Something 
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was wrong with the clock. Lots of 
times those silly clocks got crazy spells. 
What absurd contraptions those home- 
ly Dutch dinner clocks were, anyway. 

But Queenie seemed _ disturbed, 
something was on her mind, and she 
sat with her big eyes fixed on him. 

“ Listen, Chic, I was reading this in 
the paper the other day. What do you 
think of it? This girl I was reading 
about, a man a lot older than her, was 
in love with her and wants to marry 
her, and she promised him she would. 
This man, it seems, he’s got a lot of 
money, but he’s terrible jealous, be- 
cause that’s his nature. This girl I’m 
telling you about meets another fella 
she likes, and she wants to go out to 
dances and so on with him and have a 
good time, because the other man don’t 
care for such things. Do you think 
she ought to do it?” 

“Of course she should,” declared 
Chic. “‘ Why should she be stuck away 
on a shelf just because the old man 
doesn’t want to do anything?” 

“So you think it ’d be all right?” 

“Tf I was in her place I’d do it,” he 
asserted with conviction. “ You girls 
are so funny,” and again he kissed her. 

It was splendid to talk to her in this 
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way—as if she were a strange and 
baffling creature he couldn’t under- 
stand—and at the same time to crush 
her in his arms until she was almost a 
part of him. 

“I love you, love you,” he finished. 

Queenie arose, glanced at the clock. 

“Well, I’m nuts about you, too. 
But it’s late now, dear.” 

She turned toward her bedroom 
door. 

“Pity you can’t come along.” The 
girl flashed a Mona Lisa smile, full of 
mystic tenderness and understanding. 
She stroked his hair. 

Chic’s heart gave a great leap—her 
room—the room at which he had 
gazed up in awe so many times! His 
emotions were riotous, and yet withal 
there was a strange, curious calmness. 

As he stood there, silently, he 
thought of his top. It was still checked 
at the grease joint; he had forgotten 
all about it. He was amazed at him- 
self. 

But a second later the thought was 
out of his mind. He started toward 
Queenie. 

“ Good night, Chic.” 

The door was slowly, provocatively 
closed in his face. 
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THE WATCHER FOR THE SUN 


I am fulfilled of beauty, 
T have drunk 

Deep of the morning dew; 

I have stood alone with God 
When the day was new. 


Gertrude Cornwell Hopkins 
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A woman was pestering Obie 


EI a Fatal Pronic 


The awful burden of remorse that changed Obte 
Organ of Tickfall trom a religious leader 
to a drunkard and an outcast 


By E. K. Means 


O’ folks go crazy in de hot 
weather dan dey do in de 
winter,” Vinegar Atts re- 
marked, as he sat down at 
the table where his friends 
were taking their ease and 
wiped the copious perspira- 

tion from his bald head with a big red 

handkerchief. “I bet all my brains is 
done turned to custard!” 





“You think it wus de hot weather 
done it?” Skeeter Butts giggled. “It 
’pears to me like you is been softenin’ 
up a little fer a long time. I noticed 
it fust last winter.” 

“Of co’se, we cain’t say dat you hab 
lost yo’ mind,” Pap Curtain grinned. 
“We don’t know whether you had a 
mind to lose. A feller whut ain’t got 
nothin’ cain’t be deprived of it.” 
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“Aw, shut up!’ Vinegar howled. 
“When you try to make a lot of funny 
cracks, it jes’ proves dat yo’ own beans 
is loose and rattlin’. Now I notice dis 
in my bizness—when summer comes, a 
lot of people begin to hang aroun’ de 
Shoofly Church wid all kinds of no- 
tions about how dey’s been mistreated 
an’ abused an’ put upon. Dey wants 
me to sympathize wid ’em, an’ it’s too 
blame hot to think up comfortin’ words 
fer some growed-up man or woman 
whut craves to play de baby act. I 
don’t know whether to reach fer a 
peach tree switch or to go out an’ hunt 
a nursin’ bottle wid a nipple on it. It 
gives me a pain to see people all 
humped over wid grief about nothin’ 
at all!” 

“You shore have got a grouch,” 
Figger Bush laughed. “I reckin 
people muss hab come an’ cornfessed 
a powerful lot of scandalous sins to 
you.” 

“Ef dey cornfessed deir sins, I 
would tell ’em to go an’ sin no mo’,” 
Vinegar replied; “ but when a fawty- 
hoss-power coon comes moonin’ into 
my study an’ tells me dat his one-hoss- 
power mule is got de bots, an’ he 
needs dat mule to plow his corn, an’ 
he don’t know whar he kin git another 
mule jes’ at dis time—aw, gosh!” 

Vinegar rose, removed his long- 
tailed coat, and hung it over the back 
of a chair. He set his top hat on the 
seat of the chair, and then placed the 
chair where there was no danger of 
his articles of clothing being disturbed. 
He removed his white collar and tie 
and draped them around the crown of 
his hat. He rolled up his shirt sleeves, 
loosened his collar at the neck, and 
opened his shirt bosom. 

“Ts you fixin’ to retire an’ go to 
bed?” Skeeter snickered. 

“Naw!” Vinegar informed them. 
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“T’m fixin’ myself fer a long stay right 
here in dis Henscratch hang-out. Peo- 
ple ain’t gwine to git me out in dat sun 
to-day, even wid compelment. Dis 
shebang is cool an’ comfortable, an’ 
here I stays in company wid all you 
triflin’ galoots!” 

“T’m glad you knows exackly whut 
yo’ plans is fer de day,” Pap Curtain 
snarled. “ Now me, I wus taught in 
Sunday school dat I didn’t know whut 
a day would fotch forth. It done been 
a long time since I went to Sunday 
school, an’ times is changed, an’ mebbe 
dey done took dat teachin’ out’n de les- 
son book; but I learnt it dar, an’ I’m 
found it powerful true in my own pus- 
sonal case.” 

“Dis day has done fotch something 
forth dis early in de mawnin’,” Skeet- 
er Butts whispered. ‘‘ Look who has 
jes’ come in!” 

The man who had entered was a big, 
husky negro, six feet tall, looking like 
one of the men who work on the levees 
and carry cotton bales up the gang- 
plank of steamboats; but Pat Hard 
had never done any serious work. He 
was one of the idle rich. Somebody 
had once persuaded him to invest some 
money in oil stock, and with proverbial 
Ethiopian luck Pat had been receiving 
a check for five hundred dollars every 
year for several years. 

He had the dimmest possible idea of 
why he was paid, and who paid him. 
He made few inquiries about it, be- 
cause he did not choose to be classed 
among the malefactors of great wealth 
who were getting something that did 
not belong to them. He favored the 
arrangement just as it was, and did 
not go around looking for the gift 
horse in order to examine its mouth. 
He was afraid the horse might bite 
him. 

Now, however, it seemed that some- 
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thing serious had happened to him. 
He had a down-and-out look, and the 
four men were prepared to treat him 
sympathetically. 

“Come in, Pat,” Skeeter told him 
softly. “Is you had a heat stroke, like 
Vinegar? When he come in jes’ now, 
he said dat de sun had scrambled his 
brains an’ made his head feel like a 
addled egg.” 

“ Naw, ’tain’t de sun,” Pat replied 
mournfully. ‘“I—I’m all right, I 
reckin. Leastwise I ain’t got no body 
ailment.” 

He stood fumbling with the back of 
the chair, then decided to sit on it, then 
rose to his feet, and finally rocked the 
chair backward and forward upon its 
legs, as if unable to determine whether 
to sit down or stand up. 

“Set down!” Pap Curtain howled. 
“You gib me de jiggety jams, mon- 
keyin’ wid dat chair dat way! Whut 
did you come in here fer? Want to 
listen to some of our civil conversa- 
tion?” 

“Yes, suh—no, I reckin not—well, 
fer a fack, I don’t know jes’ how come 
I done come in here,” Pat admitted 
nervously. ‘I jes’ moseyed along de 
street, an’ dis do’ wus open, an’ I ram- 
bled in.” 

“ Shore, dat wus nachel,” Vinegar 
Atts said. ‘ Now dis place wus estab- 
lished fer jes’ such folks as you is. It’s 
de hang-out fer all de sorry sons of 
sorrer in dis town. Whut ails you, an’ 
whar do it hurt de most?” 

It took about half an hour of this to 
get any sort of story out of Pat Hard. 
The Big Four made several wild 
guesses. The first was that Pat’s 
check had not come, and that he was 
broke and had to go to work; but that 
was not it. Pat was such a long time 










































telling them that when they did hear 
the cause of his grief it struck them 
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like a falling tree. 
“My wife is done left me!” he ex- 
plained at last. 


II 


THE four men sat there watching 
this big negro drooping his mouth cor- 
ners, slumping his big shoulders, and 
looking as if he was tuning up to cry. 
Skeeter Butts, the bachelor, and Pap 
Curtain, who had been married five 
times, refused to be impressed with the 
calamity. 

“De world is full of women,” 
Skeeter snapped. “Git another! A 
man whut’s got money, like you, don’t 
hab to curdle up like sour milk when 
one woman quits him. I ain’t got no 
way nigh de money you has, an’ yit de 
women folks besets me.” 

“TI been married five times,” Pap 
sighed, “ I know jes’ how relieved you 
feel, foot loose an’ keer-free, cheerful 
as de sunshine, free as a bird, light as 
a feather. I. been dar, an’ I knows; 
but ’tain’t needful to waste so much 
time in lamentin’ yo’ bereavement. Fer- 
git it!” 

“Of co’se, it is jes’ a little thing, 
but I’s been worried about it,” Pat said 
in a pitiful and apologetic tone. “ You 
see, I been kind of dependent on dat 
woman. She done looked out fer me 
fer about fo’ year, an’ now I’s kind of 
lonesome an’ he’pless.” 

“ Shore!’ agreed Vinegar. “De 
light of yo’ home is out. I reckin you's 
havin’ a awful struggle fer existence. 
How long is she been gone, an’ whut 
hab you been doin’ since she lit 
out ?” . 

“She done been gone about ten 
days,” Pat sighed. “At de fust off- 
startin’, when she started off, I bought 
a jug of cornshuck licker; but dat 
licker did not agree wid me. It am 
awful hard to git de necessities of life 
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to-day, an’ when you do git it a nigger 
cain’t hardly drink it.” 

“ Ain’t it de sorrowful truth?” Pap 
Curtain chimed in with hypocritical 
“Wife gone an’ licker 


sympathy. 
turned bad!” 

“Den I had a new merchaum pipe 
dat a white man gimme, an’ I figgered 
it would be a good time to color it 
while my wife wus gone; so I smoked 
pretty frequent. My mouth feels like 
I traveled down here wid my tongue 
hangin’ out an’ draggin’ along in de 
sand.” 

“Tt am a wonder you is still alive,” 
Figger Bush said. “ You mought have 
drunk yo’se’f to death, or set yo’se’f 
on fire wid yo’ new pipe. You hadn’t 
ought to take such desperate chances.” 

“Don’t try to make fun of me,” Pat 
sighed. “I figger dat I’s in a mighty 
bad way. Ef wifey would jes’ come 
back! But she lit out widout sayin’ a 
word.” 

“Oh, Lawd!” Pap Curtain ex- 
claimed. “ Ef she went away widout 
sayin’ a word, she’s diffunt from any 
nigger woman I ever heard tell of. 
Didn’t you two fuss an’ fall out?” 

“ Naw,” Pat informed them. “ She 
jes’ left.” 

At that moment the doorway was 
darkened by another arrival. 

The newcomer, whose name was 
Obie Organ, was not a decorative ob- 
ject. Before his arrival in Tickfall, 
Mike Mule had been the most pictur- 
esque ruin of humanity in the town; 
but this other man’s failing for corn- 
shuck whisky of the modern clandes- 
tine vintage had brought him to such 
a pass that even Mike claimed to be 
shocked at Obie’s appearance, and de- 
clared that he ought to be run out of 
town. 

He had the characteristic look of 
the booze fighter whose earnest pur- 


pose is to kill all the stuff in the com- 
munity. He was big in the middle, 
and tapered to a point at each end. 
His head was shaped like a coconut, a 
gum drop, or a ham standing on its 
thick end. His staring eyes were 
bloodshot and glassy, and there was a 
continual look of fear in them. 

His costume consisted of a pair of 
overalls, a pair of tennis shoes, and a 
shirt which had not been to the laun- 
dry since the remote period when it 
was new. He came in carrying a white- 
wash bucket in one hand and dragging 
a brush behind him with the other, 
leaving a trail of white across the Hen- 
scratch floor. 

“Lawd!” Vinegar Atts sighed. 
“Here comes another hearse wagon! 
I bet dis feller is dead of trouble, 
too.” 

“Yes, suh, I hab got trouble,” Obie 
Organ said gloomily. 

“ Now we got two, niggers,” Skeet- 
er Butts laughed. “ Dey kin be com- 
pany fer each yuther. Whut pesters 
you, Obie?” 

“ A woman,” Obie said sadly. 

“Gosh! Ain’t dat awful? It jes’ 
proves whut I have always said, dat a 
woman’s at de bottom of all de bad 
luck in de world,” Pap Curtain howled. 
“T knows, because I been married 
five—” 

“Dat’s enough, Pap!” Skeeter in- 
terrupted impatiently. ‘‘ We know how 
many times. You done told us befo’. 
Now I argue dis way—de day is too 
hot to hear another nigger talk about 
how a man is or ain’t been treated by 
a nigger woman. I move dat we ad- 
vice dese two coons to go out an’ cor- 
mit susanside, an’ git rid of ’em dat 
way.” 

“T would do it in a minute, ef I had 
de nerve,” replied Obie; “but I’s 
skeart it will hurt. How do it feel to 
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git drownded, or to shoot yo’se’f in 
de head, or to hang yo’se’f aroun’ de 
neck to a tree limb?” 

“I don’t favor none of dem ways,” 
Pat Hard said. “I think it would be 
fine to pick out some real poisonous 
poison, an’ take a big dose, an’ den lay 
down on de railroad track an’ let de 
train run over yo’ neck.” 

“Well, you fellers pick out de way 
you prefers to pass out, an’ seleck yo’ 
place to decease in, an’ git started,” 
Skeeter told them indifferently. ‘‘ De 
Big Fo’—dat’s us—will send flowers, 
an’ de Tickfall male quartet—dat’s us, 
too — will sing at yo’ fun’ral orgies. 
Pap Curtain is a gravedigger, an’ he'll 
be glad to dig yo’ graves; an’ de Revun 
Vinegar Atts will sho’ be delighted to 
preach yo’ fun’ral sermont!” 

The two callers stared at each other, 
each having been consigned to the 
grave by the Big Four’s indifference 
to their troubles. Then Pat asked in 
a casual tone: 

“Whut done happened to you, 
Obie?” 

“Tt all come to pass at a Sunday 
school picnic about fo’ year ago,” re- 
plied Obie. “I wus pretty much of a 
nigger in dem days, an’ stood high in 
de communerty. I wus superintendent 
of dat Sunday school, an’ we put ona 
real frolic out in de woods; but it had 
a sad endin’.” 

“ Most of ’em do,” Pat agreed. “ De 
last one I went to wus a mess, an’ I 
slid back from religion; but you go on 
wid yo’ side of it.” 

“Well, suh, we all got together 
under de trees in de woods, an’ some 
went fishin’ in de lake, an’ a few went 
to hear a nigger boy whut we wus rais- 
in’ up preach his fust sermont, an’ 
some boys slipped off up de bayou an’ 
went in a swimmin’ hole, an’ a tol’able 
good time wus bein’ had by all. Den, 
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of co’se, we had to hab a rainstorm 
and—” 

“Tt always rains on picnic days,” 
Pat interrupted. ‘‘ Now de las’ time 
I went, dey had de domdest shower! 
Beg parding, go on wid yo’ side of it.” 

“Dat rain storm wus diffunt from 
any I ever did see,” Obie resumed. 
“Dis is how things wus fixed—de lake 
wus out in front of us, an’ den dar wus 
a row of shade trees an’ a smooth 
place on de ground whar we could 
spread out our grub an’ set down an’ 
eat. We piled up all our baskets an’ 
boxes of feed on dat place ontil it was 
as high as a counter in a store, an’ 
about fifty foot long. Den farther 
back in de woods we had our wagons 
all spread out in a kind of circle, an’ 
de mules an’ hosses wus hitched to de 
trees an’ on de sides of de wagons.” 

“Dat’s de way it’s always done,” 
Pat agreed. “ De las’ time I went to 
one, dey had it fixed jes’ dat way; but 
you go on wid yo’ side of it.” 

“When all us niggers saw de storm 
comin’, we run todes our pile of grub; 
but before we got dar de rain come an’ 
chased us all under de wagons. Den, 
jes’ as soon as we got under de wagons 
an’ wus all sot to take de rain, de light- 
ning struck a tree behind us an’ kilt 
two mules.” 

“Do tell!” Skeeter Butts exclaimed, 
his interest reviving under the recital. 
“Whut did you do next?” 

“All of us jumped out from under 
dem wagons an’ started on a run todes 
de lake, gittin’ out from under de trees 
so de lightning wouldn’t strike us. 
Eve’y nigger run forward an’ looked 
back, keepin’ his eye on dem dead 
mules; an’ all of us collided like a 
freight train wid all dem boxes of grub 
piled up, an’ we kicked pies an’ cakes 
an’ fried chicken an’ boiled ham all 
over dat part of de country!” 
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THE FATAL PICNIC 


“Lawd! Lawd!” Pat Hard ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet. “I wus 
at dat same picnic—yes, suh, I wus 
dar!” 

III 


Oxs1~ ORGAN paused for a moment, 
and a frightened look came into his 
eyes. He glanced around, as if seek- 
ing a quick and easy way to escape; 
but then a sudden thought changed his 
entire determination, and he sat back 
and said: 

“Ef Skeeter Butts hadn’t showed 
me a quick way out of my troubles, I 
would be makin’ a quick sneak away 
from here now; but jes’ as soon as I 
tell you fellers whut it’s all about, I 
aims to cormit susanside an’ fergit my 
troubles off’n my mind. I’s jes’ as 
good as dead right now.” 

“T hope you die easy,” Skeeter said. 
“Go on wid yo’ side of it!” 

“Well, suh, dar wus about three 
hundred people all runnin’ away from 
de place, an’ all lookin’ back whar dey 
come from, instead of lookin’ whar 
dey wus gwine. Dar wus dat big lake 
all spread out in front of ’em, an’ dey 
wus runnin’ todes it jes’ as hard as 
dey could; an’ of co’se eve’y one of 
dem skeart niggers fell off de bank into 
dat lake!” 

“Whut did you do den?” Skeeter 
howled. 

“T run!” Obie said simply. “I 
knowed I wus responsible fer dat 
crowd, fer I wus superintendent of dat 
Sunday school, an’ I knowed I would 
hab to esplain to white folks an’ cote- 
houses how come dat Sunday school 
wus all dead; so I lit out down de road. 
I loped along ontil my heart nearly 
busted on my insides. All night long 
I could see all dem little chillun layin’ 
dead in de bottom of dat lake. I could 
see all dem men an’ women, whut 
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didn’t know how to swim, layin’ dar 
in de water fer de swimps an’ catfish 
to nibble on. Dat wus de only Mef’dis 
Sunday school I ever knowed dat wus 
plumb submersed in de lake, dat went 
down under de water an’ didn’t come 
up no mo’. Lawd, it shore done been 
a big load of sorrer fer one po’ sorry 
son of sorrer to tote!” 

“Shore!” Figger Bush barked. 
“Dat’s a turrible movie picter to carry 
aroun’ wid you—three hunderd men, 
womans, an’ chillun sloshin’ aroun’ in 
de water, comin’ up an’ gwine down, 
callin’ fer he’p, an’ finally stickin’ deir 
heads down in de mud an’ stayin’ dar. 
How come you ain’t cormit susanside 
a long time ago? I wouldn’t hab lived 
wid dat memory as long as you hab. 
Ain’t all dem people done riz up an’ 
ha’nt you?” 

“Suttinly,” Obie replied with a 
shudder. “I see ’em eve’y night.” 

“T don’t b’lieve all dat happened,” 
declared Skeeter Butts. “I never 
heard tell of anything like dat come to 
pass. I reckin de papers would have 
wrote it up, ef three hunderd niggers 
had all got drownded at de same time 
—ef dey heard about it; an’ I bet Obie 
would hab landed in jail befo’ now, ef 
he done whut he said he done.” 

“TI disguised myse’f,’ Obie said. 
“ Dey’s never found me.” 

“You look nachel to me,” Skeeter 
protested. 

Obie rose and stood before them in 
all his rags and filth, with all the marks 
of a drunkard and a bum, with all the 
indications of an unregenerate vagrant 
and a shameless outcast from society. 

“T wus a religium man an’ a Sun- 
day school superintendent when dat 
happened,” he announced. “ Does I 
look like one now? Ef you wus look- 
in’ fer an unforchinit saint of de 
Lawd, would you pick on me? Would 
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anybody ever accuse me of bein’ an 
angel one time, even one dat had done 
fell?” 

“No, Obie,” the Rev. Vinegar Atts 
assured him solemnly. ‘ Yo’ disguise 
is a complete success. You look like 
you would hab to fall up, to be guilty 
ob total depravity.” 

Meantime Pat Hard was gazing at 
Obie, as if fascinated by the repulsive 
vision. Then he remarked: 

“ You said somepin about a woman 
troublin’ yo’ mind when you fust come 
in dis Henscratch place. You ain't 
mentioned her in yo’ story. How 
come?” 

“‘ Of co’se, all my troubles goes back 
to whut happened at de lake,” Obie ex- 
plained. “I been runnin’ away from 
dat accidunt ever since. Eve’ywhar I 
go, I find somebody who might know 
who I am, an’ sometimes dey recker- 
nizes me, an’ I have to start off agin 
an’ hunt another hidin’ place. Dis is 
a awful little world!” 

“Whut about de woman?” Pat 
asked impatiently. 

“T seen a woman de yuther day who 
wus one of dat crowd at de picnic,” 
Obie told him. ‘“ She wus one of de 
teachers of my Sunday school, an’ I 
reckin she must hab escaped widout 
gittin’ drownded. Anyhow, she’s still 
alive, an’ she lives right here in dis 
town, an’ so I’s fixin’ to git found out.” 

“Dat won’t make no diffunce now, 
ef you’s gwine to kill vo’se’f,” Pat in- 
formed him. “ Who is de woman?” 

“Her name wus Lena Fore,” Obie 
told him. “ Her an’ her husbunt wus 
bofe at de picnic. Her husbunt wus 
de song leader of de chu’ch.” 

Pat Hard took out his new meer- 
schaum pipe, studied the lines of color 
that were slowly forming on the bowl, 
filled the pipe with exasperating delib- 
eration, struck a match, and lighted it 
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with annoying attention to detail. Then 
he said: 

‘Obie, I think I done got some good 
news for you. All dem people at de 
picnic run into de lake, jes’ as you 
said. I wus one of ’em, an’ I got wet, 
too; but not a single nigger got drown- 
ded.” 

When a man carries a horror of 
grief and dread for years, and then, 
suddenly and without warning, has the 
whole thing swept away, the emotional 
reaction so nearly approaches insanity 
that it is not pleasant to describe. For 
a moment Obie stared wildly into the 
eyes of Pat Hard. Then he clasped 
both hands over his breast and rocked 
back and forth in his chair, with his 
face distorted, as if in agony, and his 
eyes leaking like two water faucets. 
Then he sprang to his feet and began 
to pray and howl in true camp meeting 
style, indicating that he had had plenty 
of practice in religious exercises when 
he was in charge of a Sunday school. 
Exclamations of thanksgiving broke 
from his lips like water gushing from 
a broken fire hydrant. 

All this, however, was merely pre- 
liminary, as his slow mind was grasp- 
ing the amazing fact that for years he 
had carried a false horror in his breast. 
Then, when the full realization of his 
deliverance came, he fell prone upon 
the floor, a groveling, beastlike, howl- 
ing maniac, shrieking, praying, sob- 
bing; but upon this we let the curtain 
fall. 

IV 


For nearly an hour the other men sat 
there watching this with trembling lips 
and quivering chins, with nervous fin- 
gers clutching and twisting at their 
clothes, while great drops of sweat 
poured down their faces. Obie’s ef- 
forts abated only through physical ex- 

















haustion. Then Pat Hard howled: 

“Aw, hush! Dis ain’t no camp 
meetin’ tabernacle! Dis is de Hen- 
scratch soft drink stand, a hang-out 
fer a lot of onregenerate niggers. 
Hush!” 

But there was no shutting Obie off, 
although now and then he did stop 
long enough to get his breath and to 
beg Pat to tell him some more about 
what happened after he left the picnic, 
and to assure him again that he was 
not responsible for anybody’s death. 

“ Dar ain’t no doubt about it, Pat?” 
he pleaded. 

“ No doubt whutever,” Pat told him 
again. “In fack, it wus a great joke 
among de niggers atter it wus all over. 
We wus tryin’ to keep from gittin’ wet 
by de rain, and us all run an’ jumped 
into de lake!” 

“ Praise de Lawd!” Obie shouted. 

He began to rock to and fro again, 
and to cry as a baby cries, howling at 
the top of his voice. 

“ Aw, shut up!” Pap Curtain told 
him. ‘“ You done mourned a plenty! 
Ef you keep on wid dat bawlin’, you'll 
draw a great big crowd to de Hen- 
scratch, an’ Vinegar is mighty nigh on- 
dressed so he won't git no heat stroke. 
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“Huh!” Obie exclaimed, breaking 
off suddenly and looking at Pat with 
frightened eyes. “Listen here, Pat! 
Ef all dem people ain’t dead, how come 
dey’s ha’nted me all my days an’ nights 
since dat time? Lawd pity me, I see 
"em eve’y day an’ eve’y night!” 

“T see one of ’em dat wus dar eve’y 
day an’ eve’y night myself,” Pat 
laughed. 

“Who is dat?” Obie asked. 

“Lena Fore,” Pat told him. 

“Dat’s de very nigger woman I 
seen in dis town about ten days ago,” 
Obie exclaimed. “I seen her down at 
de deppo. I heard her say she wus 
gwine to do fer her husbunt whut de 
devil hadn’t never done — leave him; 
so she left on de train.” 

“T think I’ll leave on de nex’ train 
an’ go after her,” said Pat, smiling. 
“ When I tell her yo’ story, she'll laugh 
till she fergits all about bein’ mad at 
me. I'll go find her!” 

“ Whut you want to find her fer?” 
Obie asked. “ Jes’ to make fun of 
me?” 

“TI craves to find her because she 
ain’t Lena Fore no mo’,” replied Pat. 
“ Ol’ Brudder Fore died of de flu, an’ 
I married his widder. Lena is my 
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To-pay I watch the armies of the corn 
Go marching down the distances of morn 
As though to some aérial pipe or horn. 


Over the hills and through the vales they go; 
Silent their tread, symmetrical and slow; 
They bear no malice and they fear no foe. 


These are the armies I would see increase, 
Before whom wasting want and war should cease, 
For theirs the gifts of plenty and of peace. 
Clinton Scollard 
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OMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


Man’s Shortcomings 


ID you ever stop to think that with 

all man’s boasting of his superiority 

he is, after all, a very incomplete and 

faulty creature, lacking in many of the 

qualities and accomplishments of those he 
looks down upon ? 

The squirrel can look much further into 
the future than the best educated man and 
forecast with measurable certainty events 
and conditions. 

The bear can voluntanily suspend anima- 
tion and remain without food, with low- 
ered heart action and diminished breath- 
ing, for a period which would result in the 
death of any human being, and suffer no 
bad result. 

The sense of smell is a thousand times 
more acute in the butterfly than in the 
human family. 

The ear of almost any animal is much 
more sensitive to sound than the ear of man. 

The eagle, the house fly and the spider 
have eyes hundreds of times more efficient 
than the human optic and much more com- 
plicated in operation. 

The ant is capable of infinitely more 
exertion and continued labor than the man 
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o DOIN ONS SNOW 


by Fred A.Walker 


who with his heel ruthlessly destroys 
the work that the ant has done. 

In many of the lower forms of 
life when a tooth for any reason 


becomes worn or diseased and falls 
out another tooth grows to take its 


place. 

The bee is the most efficient architect in all the world 
of living things, and the beaver is a hydraulic engineer 
of surpassing intelligence and genius. 

Do you realize that no one of the animal kingdom 
will voluntarily eat improper foods and no one of them 
ever acquires harmful habits. 

The courage of the gamecock far surpasses that of 
man, and the persistence of the spider totally eclipses 


that of his two-legged superior. 
ot 


When we arise in the moming and, looking in the 
mirror, compliment ourselves on our superiority and 
when at night we review with pride and self-apprecia- 
tion the accomplishments of the day it would be well 
for us to compare what we are and what we have done 
with the day’s work and individual qualifications of the 
beasts and birds, the insects and all other forms of life 
which we consider so far beneath us. 

Be not above learning from those below you. There 
is nothing in creation which has not its lesson, its ser- 
mon, and its worth while example. 
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He felt certain that these visitors 
were hi-jackers 
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Sometimes tm- 
munity costs more 
= than the game ts worth 


rolechon 
By L. V. Jacks 


3] ARRIGAN wiped the bar 
with a wet towel. His 
combination pool hall and 
restaurant was barren of 
customers. The clock 
struck eight. He glanced 
through the steamy win- 
dow into the snow-filled, stormy 
weather. He shivered, wiped his hands 
on his dirty white apron, and hung the 
towel under the counter. 

A man entered whom Harrigan 
knew. 

Masters was slender and dark. He 
trod as if coiled steel springs were in 





his soles. He wore blue serge more 
than a trifle shiny. He tossed his hat 
on a nail, and sat down at a table in the 
center of the room. 

Harrigan set a napkin before the 
guest, and stood at his elbow to take 
the order. Masters wanted a small 
steak very well done, French fried po- 
tatoes, green peas, brown bread, and 
coffee. He asked for plain ice cream 
for his dessert. Harrigan listened in 
a silence that was attentive but far 
from obsequious. 

While preparing the dinner the res- 
taurant man made it a point not to 
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look at Masters. He suspected that 
Masters was looking at him. 

The man ate with an appetite. 
Thirty minutes later he pushed back 
his chair, shook his clothes as do so 
many men when rising from a table, 
and walked over to the counter. He 
leaned against the wood, and looked 
Harrigan in the eye. His lips drew 
away from his teeth. The teeth were 
yellowed, distinctly vulgar. 

“That was a very good meal. I just 
need one more thing.” 

Harrigan regarded him unblink- 
ingly. 

“TI want five hundred dollars.” 

“JT suppose five hundred grows on 
the hat-tree.” 

“It grows on your hat-tree, Harri- 
gan.” 

“I can’t do it, sheriff.” 

“Why?” 

“T ain’t got it.” 

“Oh, I’ll take it to-morrow. I ad- 
mit it’s a little late to go to a bank now. 
Give me your check.” 

6“ No.” 

The dark man frowned. 

“Look here,” said Harrigan. “I 
paid you on the first of the year.” 

“That’s all right. I need the 
money. Call it a loan.” 

“T know too much about loans to 
you.” 

The sheriff showed no facial sign of 
anger, but a trenchant ring electrified 
his voice. “ I'll give you ten minutes.” 

“Make it ten years.” Harrigan was 
desperate. 

“Listen, my lad. They got a new 
Federal enforcement officer here, a 
woman. Get that, Harrigan?” 

“TI get it. And this racket ain’t 


what it’s cracked up to be, either. I 
got a good notion to go out of the 
business.” 
“Oh, no, you won't! 
5 


I got it on 


you, Harrigan. You'll keep right on 
doing business, and you'll keep right on 
paying me, just like you always have.” 

“Tl do what I please, and you can 
damn well do what you please, too.” 

The sheriff regarded Harrigan sour- 
ly. He dusted his clothes, flicked a 
crumb from his vest, straightened his 
collar and tie. He inspected himself 
critically in the tall mirror behind Har- 
rigan’s cash register. Harrigan looked 
at him in sullen silence. 

The dark man readjusted his hat, 
and surveyed himself again. The sight 
seemed to please him. 

“You got a truck load of wet goods 
comin’ in to-night at midnight, Harri- 
gan. If you want to save your goods 
—if you value your business—this is 
your ‘last chance—” 

His failure to finish the sentence had 
a terrifying connotation. 

“Go to blazes!” said Harrigan. 

Under his saffron skin Harrigan 
paled. He was a tall man, angular and 
homely. When he spoke his Adam’s 
apple moved up and down quickly. His 
teeth were large and square, his com- 
plexion sallow, his hairy hands supple 
as an ape’s. 

The sheriff went to the door with 
no further remark. There he turned 
to face the restaurateur and say, “ It’s 
time you was learned a lesson.” He 
felt that Harrigan had to be taught 
the majesty of the law. “ I'll take that 
stuff right from under your ugly nose.” 

He went out, and slammed the door. 
Harrigan thought the glass would 
shiver, but it held together. 

Harrigan took the officer’s threat to 
mean that he would be robbed of his 
liquor at the very door of his restau- 
rant. It was surprising how well he 
understood Masters. 

The restaurant owner tried to think 
carefully. Standing there among the 
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litter of dishes, he seemed to be stand- 
ing in the wreck of a little empire. He 
saw his dreams and plans crash down. 
He understood the situation in which 
he was involved. He had not been led 
into it. He had entered voluntarily, 
with his eyes open. He needed money. 
He was married, and had three small 
daughters. Any daughter is expensive. 
Three, Harrigan reasoned, were ruin- 
ous. 

He had calculated that by working 
carefully, and saving every penny pos- 
sible, he would soon be on the safe 
side. He figured that in four years he 
could quit the racket, give his children 
a good education, buy a better restau- 
rant, and return to legitimate views of 
business. His family would never 
know the difference. So far, indeed, 
they didn’t. 

But he had ten thousand dollars tied 
up in that truck due at midnight. Ut 
was too much to lose. He saw an evil 
net tightening around him. 

Accordingly, he did the only thing 
he could do. 

II 


WHEN the clock struck nine, a man 
came in. He was tall and well formed. 
He carried himself with an air of dis- 
tinction. He wore a common gray 
business suit, but his aquiline features 
and black eyes gave an impression as 
steel-hard as a saber blade. He came 
up to the counter, and said: “ Well, 
Harrigan, I hear you called for me. 
What is it you want?” 

Before he could answer, Harrigan 
swallowed. He said: “ Sheriff Mas- 
ters came to see me.” 

“What did he want?” 

“ Half a grand.” 

“ What for?” 

“ He just wanted it. A bargain is a 
bargain,” Harrigan went on breath- 
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lessly. 
paid.” 

“T see. What happened ?” 

“When I said I couldn’t afford it, 
he laughed. I told him where to go. 
He said before he went out that I’d be 
learned a lesson pretty quick. I got a 
big consignment comin’ in to-night at 
midnight. I’m afraid.” 

The big man lit a cigarette. He 
looked with some distaste at the cheap 
restaurant. But at least the place was 
clean and neat. Harrigan gave it good 
care. The visitor flicked his match into 
a cuspidor. He bit his lower lip, and 
studied Harrigan reflectively. In spite 
of his mediocre surroundings, Harri- 
gan had a large volume of business, 
earned a great deal of money. 

“T always been prompt, ain’t 1?” 
Harrigan resumed. “ Ain’t I always 
paid you? Ain’t you always said you 
take care of all your friends alike?” 

The big man made an impatient ges- 
ture. “I'll see that you’re taken care 
of, Harrigan. I know what Masters 
will do—if he does anything. He’s 
sly.” 

“ Will he arrest me?” 

6c No.” 

“ Sell me out to a government man, 
eh?” 

“No. To a hi-jacker. Give me a 
cup of coffee, Harrigan. I have to be 
on my way. But I'll see that you're 
taken care of this time.” 

With this vague promise the victim 
had to be content. He had paid all of 
the shadowy toll customarily exacted 
from his class. To the undersurface 
powers to whom he owed allegiance, 
he was crying now for help. 

“ He'll probably send two or three 
of his damned bums to lift your ship- 
ment, Harrigan; but I’ll do what I can 
for you.” 

The visitor drank his coffee and add- 


“He’s been paid already; well 




















ed: “ He’s been in the hi-jacking game 
for years. The dirty rat!” 

He lit another cigarette. He wished 
his harried host a cheery good eve- 
ning, and was gone. He hummed a 
gay air. Worry and he seemed stran- 
gers. Harrigan looked ruefully after 
him. He himself saw no prospect of 
rest. 

The big man went to a hotel. He 
entered a public phone booth, and 
called the sheriff’s home. When he 
got the officer on the wire, he said la- 
conically: “‘ Wheeler speaking. I un- 
derstand you threatened Harrigan this 
evening. Don’t do it again.” 

Masters bit his lip in anger and per- 
plexity. He had a second thought. 

“Vm not going to do anything to 
him.” 

‘See that you remember that.” 

Wheeler hung up. He knew very 
well that the right arm of the law was 
a liar. It was nearly a closed inci- 
dent. But Wheeler did one more little 
errand in connection with it, and then 
dismissed the matter from. his mind. 
A certain bravado animated Wheeler. 
He wanted the double crosser to know 
that he, Wheeler, was in the game. 

The sheriff stood speechless with 
rage. He would not arrest Harrigan, 
partly because he didn’t want to 
frighten other dealers who knew that 
Harrigan had already paid well for 
protection, partly because he feared 
the underworld boss who had just 
spoken to him. He would not give up 
Harrigan to a Federal officer, for he 
disliked exceedingly to have govern- 
ment agents poaching upon the. terri- 
tory whence he drew revenues and 
levied taxes. 

But he had a scheme. He went back 
to the telephone. A long conversation 
followed. He was determined to make 
Harrigan smart. And he wanted the 
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restaurateur to know whence the blow 
was engineered. 


III 


HArRRIGAN knew that the sheriff 
played fast and loose with both sides. 
He wondered at what moment the hi- 
jackers would descend upon him. Be- 
fore the clock struck eleven, Harrigan 
was in a fearful state of nerves. 

Then two men came suddenly in out 
of the gusty night. They wore unob- 
trusive blue serge, dark overcoats, and 
gray hats. Their movements were 
swift and assured. They approached 
the counter, sat on the revolving stools, 
ordered roast beef sandwiches and cof- 
fee. After a little thought, one sup- 
plemented his order with a demand for 
a wedge of hot mince pie. 

They ate quickly and quietly. They 
used knife, fork, and spoon indiffer- 
ently. They ducked their heads when 
they drank. One took out an open- 
faced gold watch, inspected it closely, 
compared it with Harrigan’s Big Ben 
standing guard over the pie rack, and 
said: “ Where’s your trade to-night?” 

Harrigan answered disconsolately: 
“T s’pose the storm’s kep’ ’em away.” 

The man who had pie drew a flat 
pint bottle from his right hip pocket, 
uncorked it, drank from it, and passed 
it to his companion. ‘The other ac- 
cepted a brief swallow, replaced the 
cork, and returned the bottle. The 
owner put it back in his hip pocket. 

Harrigan’s mud-gray eyes opened 
slightly wider. 

“T’d like to get a job,” said the first 
man. His smile belied his words. Har- 
rigan did not know if the man meant 
this or not. Fearfully he thought of 
a cat playing with a mouse before kill- 
ing. If this man meant to have a few 
jokes before the guns were drawn— 

He searched his memory. He could 
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not remember ever seeing either man 
in Sheriff Masters’s menagerie. They 
were strangers. But that, of course, 
was no proof. Rather the contrary. 
The more he thought about the matter, 
the more certain he grew that his hu- 
morous visitors were the hi-jackers. 
Masters had sent them. 

Harrigan wanted to appease his 
customers. 

“ Got anything you could give me?” 
the tall man asked. 

“ What doin’ ?” 

“ Anything. Wash dishes. Scrub 
floors. I’m good at housekeeping. 
Been married four times.” 

His companion smiled dryly. 

Harrigan said: “Yeah. I guess I 
can accommodate you. I need a night 
man.” 

“ How long you stay open?” 

“ All night. You come on at eleven, 
and work till seven.” 

“It’s jake with me.” He was lean 
and sharp faced, with a hardened edge 
in his voice. His blue eyes were cold 
as blued razor steel. “My name’s 
Dave Tuttle.” 

“ Mine’s Jack Harrigan.” 

Tuttle nodded as if it were a matter 
of no importance. “ How much?” he 


asked. 
“ Bighteen a week and your meals.” 


* Punk!” 
“‘T can’t do no better, mister. These 
is hard times. Lots of men ain’t got 


no work at all.” 

“Maybe so. I'll stick around a 
while to-night, and watch how you do 
it. Where my buddy goes, I go. This 
is my buddy, Joe Grassi, Mr. Harri- 


“Pleased ta meetcha,” said Harri- 
gan. 
Grassi was stocky, with black eyes 
and a bullet head. His dark blue suit 
seemed to emphasize his swarthy com- 
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plexion. There was a humorous 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Idly the two spun on their revolving 
stools. They picked their teeth reflec- 
tively, and glanced up and down the 
counter like predatory animals, One 
used a wooden toothpick. The other, 
with a fine disregard of possible con- 
sequences, chewed a pin. 

Harrigan leaned back. His heart 
was beating fearfully. He sensed that 
he was in the presence of incarnate 
death. But he had certain shreds of 
manhood left which forbade that he 
show fear, however fear gnawed at 
his heart. The case-hardened and self- 
sufficient bearing of his two visitors 
was evidence enough. 

Under the counter reposed a loaded 
and cocked Colt thirty-eight, but he 
was a peace-loving man, and no more 
than eight dollars and forty cents lay 
in the till, Harrigan did not know 
what to expect, but a child could see 
that deadly trouble was in the wind. 

The restaurant was good for the 
trade to which he catered. It was one 
oblong room, stretching north and 
south, deep, and comparatively nar- 
row. A low counter ran along parallel 
to the east wall. Against the west wall 
stood a row of marble-topped tables. 
Between the rows of tables and the 
counter was a reasonably wide aisle. 

In the rear, half screened off by cur- 
tains, were his pool tables. But no 
business went on there at this time. 
Grassi glanced back into the rear room. 
His agate-hard eyes played over the 
tables. He addressed his companion. 

“ Shoot a few?” 

Tuttle shook his: head. 

At the counter Harrigan sold ciga- 
rettes, tobacco, a little candy, and such 
articles. He attended to most of the 
business in front. At the tables in the 
rear room he had one keeper. The 




















fellow was gone home now, leaving 
Harrigan alone with the two visitors. 
His business kept a cook busy by day. 
Late at night Harrigan was his own 
cook and waiter. 

He lit a cigarette and puffed steadi- 
ly while he worked. He went from 
table to table, wiping off the white 
tops. From moment to moment ash 
fell unheeded in flaky gray clouds. He 
wiped his hands on his apron. — He sel- 
dom stopped operations long enough 
to wash his hands. 


IV 


THE owner of the bottle took it out 
again, and regarded it critically. The 
yellow tide was low. 

“Is good rye hard to get here?” 

Harrigan shook his head. ‘“ That 
depends.” 

“Depends on what?” 

“Depends on how well they know 
you.” 

“They? Who's they?” 

Harrigan made no answer. He re- 
garded Tuttle quizzically. 

Tuttle laid a five-dollar note on the 
counter. “ A pint.” 

Harrigan went to the ice box, thrust 
one hand down into the chilled water 
in which reposed innumerable pop bot- 
tles, and drew out a pint of rye. “‘ Four 
dollars.” 

Tuttle nodded. 

Harrigan rang up “No Sale” on 
his register, and took out a dollar bill. 
He handed it over. Previously, he had 
looked closely, suspiciously at the five- 
dollar ‘note. 

“Tt ain’t marked,” said the man. 

Harrigan laughed. “I hope not.” 

“ Here’s luck!” Tuttle drank. He 
passed the bottle to Grassi, who drank 
twice. Then they took out the bottle 
Tuttle had first brought in, drank the 
little that remained in it, and pushed it 
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toward Harrigan. 
got to dump this?” 

Harrigan took it, and dropped it in 
an ash can. It was presently covered 
by bits of waste paper. 

Tuttle said: ‘“ Now we're all nice 
and respectable again.” 

Grassi laughed. 

“Sell much?” Tuttle inquired. 

“I do a fair business.” 

“Cost much to operate?” 

“Tt would if you paid all the damn 
officers that wants their hands filled.” 

Grassi laughed once more. 

Harrigan said weakly: “ They want 
nine-tenths of all you make.” 

“ Nine-tenths is pretty stiff,” Grassi 


“Any place you 


~ agreed. 


Silence fell. Big Ben ticked loudly. 
Snow rasped against the window pane. 
The warm air within was pleasant. 
Grassi stretched, and yawned like a 
cat. 

Suddenly, with the hard abruptness 
of a hard man who is done with fool- 
ing, Tuttle spoke. 

“What time is this truck of yours 
due?” 

Harrigan’s knees bent under him. 
He knew it was futile to lie. 

“ Midnight.” 

“ Pull up in front?” 

46 Yes.”’ 

Grassi nodded. Harrigan realized 
that they knew as much about the mat- 
ter as he did. He shuddered. There 
was nothing he could do. If they 
meant to hold him up, and to take the 
liquor from under his nose, he could 
not well stop them. He recalled what 

Masters had said. He debated tele- 
phoning to the sheriff’s office. A use- 
less gesture. He knew it. He thought 
of the police. No better response 
there. He felt sick and faint. He won- 
dered where Wheeler was. He had a 
lot of money tied up in that truck. 
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Abruptly, customers drifted in. Men 
in neatly pressed suits, shiny hair, 
flaming ties. Scantily clad girls with 
frizzled bobs, whose mouths were 
straight crimson lines in their white 
faces, whose eyes were expressionless. 
The last shows were out. Within five 
minutes twenty people had entered the 
room. Harrigan was suddenly busy. 

“Would you mind helping me, Mr. 
Tuttle?” 

For a moment, as if he considered 
the work beneath him, Tuttle seemed 
resolved to refuse. Then he laughed, 
and said: “ Not a bit, Harrigan. Here, 
mister, what ’ll you have?” In an in- 
stant he was at the nearest table. 

Grassi remained on his perch, one 
knee cocked up, his hard eyes roving 
over the customers. Indifferent as he 
seemed, he was alert as a hawk on the 
wing. 

Again Harrigan glanced out the 
window. ‘Twelve o’clock was fast ap- 
proaching. As the hour of midnight 
drew near, Harrigan experienced a 
fear that he had never before felt. He 
wondered how much longer this ghast- 
ly farce would last. 

He saw more men approaching in 
the street. He looked at his pie rack. 
He addressed Grassi. 

“ Say, mister, would you mind goin’ 
down to the bakery in the next block 
and gettin’ me some pies? Pound on 
the door if they don’t come out. Tell 
’em Harrigan sent you. I want three 
lemon, three raz’berry, three mince, 
and some apple. Pil phone ” em in a 
minute and tell ’em you’re comin’.” 

“Yeah,” said Grassi. “ I’ll do that.” 

He pulled his hat forward over his 
right eye, set his jaw in an aggressive 
manner, and went out, looking like a 
Spartan who would return with his pie 
or on it. 


Business grew busier. Harrigan’s 


a 
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was crowded by the usual midnight 
rush. With the ease and alertness of 
experience, Tuttle circulated among 
the customers. 

Grassi returned with an arm-load of 
pies. He was angry. ‘‘ That damned 
fool wouldn’t let me in at first.” 

The restaurant owner was soothing 
and sympathetic. But when Grassi 
went behind the counter to put his pies 
in the rack, he leaned far over, and his 
top coat fell away from his hips, and 
Harrigan saw in the right pocket the 
blued butt of a heavy automatic pistol. 

Fear, momentarily forgotten, re- 
turned in a flood. 

So the minutes passed. The crowd 
began to thin. 


V 


Ir lacked five minutes of twelve 
o'clock when Grassi glanced signifi- 
cantly at Tuttle. Tuttle looked at Gras- 
si, and said: “ Let’s go.” 

They stood up, and went swiftly out 
into the night. 

Harrigan stared after them. In the 
darkness they had instantly disap- 
peared. They had gone only a dozen 
steps when they turned into a door- 
way, and stood silently with their 


hands in their pockets. Snow flurries 


were blinding. 

Moments clicked by. 

They heard a roar far down the 
street. Around a distant corner swung 
a heavily loaded truck. Across the 
snow its lights gleamed glassily. Gras- 
si and Tuttle regarded it with an om- 
inous attention. 

“That them?” Grassi asked. 

Tuttle nodded. 

Precisely at midnight the truck 
rolled up in front of Harrigan’s res- 
taurant. Beside the driver sat a man 
muffled up in a large coat. The driver 
set his brakes with a jar. The truck 























slid a little on the hardened snow, for 
the treads were slippery and ice filled 
the interstices. Then the machine stood 
still, quivering under the vibration of 
its engine. 

The driver had no time to leave his 
seat. ; 

Two men ran from the north side 
of the street. ‘‘ Put ’em up,” said one. 
Pale snow light flickered from a gun 
in his hand. 

Swift as a rattlesnake head, Grassi’s 
hand darted from his pocket. As even- 
ly as if both hands were propelled by 
the same muscular effort, Tuttle’s shot 
out, too. From the extended pistols 
red jabs of flame jetted into the dark- 
ness. The guard beside the trucker 
had whipped out a gun, and was firing 
furiously. 

The foremost attacker fell, then the 
other. Lying in the snow, the first 
man returned Grassi’s fire. The truck 
driver screamed in panic, and dived 
over the back of his seat. 

Harrigan heard the roaring auto- 
matics in the street. His knees sagged 
and bent. Only by a herculean effort 
could he propel himself toward the 
door. At last it swayed, and swung 
open. 

There were Tuttle and the truck 
driver. Between them they carried 
Grassi. A thin crimson trickle soaked 
through the gunman’s shirt and 
dripped to the floor. They laid him on 
a bench behind the counter. Tuttle 
angrily waved back one or two in- 
quisitive folk. He looked at Grassi 
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and tears came into his eyes. He wiped 
them away. The oath that followed 
sounded peculiarly ugly. 

“He was a good boy,” Tuttle said 
briefly. “ He’s been my buddy since 
we were at Mezy.” 

That was the epitaph of a gunman— 
his comrade’s O. K. 

Grassi looked up at Harrigan. His 
features worked convulsively. His 
tongue wabbled, and slid between his 
teeth. He wanted to say something. 
In an agony of fear and pity and sym- 
pathy, Harrigan bent over. ‘ What 
is it, Grassi?” 

““We—we saved your liquor for 
you.” 

He grinned like a kid. The light 
faded from his eyes. His face whit- 
ened, his working features were still. 

“ Did Wheeler send you?” Harrigan 
asked Tuttle. 

“Yeah. He put a guard with the 
driver, too.” 

The front door opened, and a man 
came in who was one of Harrigan’s 
regular customers. He was in a great 
hurry. Unmindful of the commotion, 
he plucked at the restaurant man’s 
sleeve. 

“A pint of Scotch, Harrigan.” 

Harrigan faced him. His features 
had grown suddenly old and haggard. 
Determination was in his eye. 

“T can’t do it, Costello.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T’ve gone out of the business.” 

“ How’s that, Harrigan?” 

“Tt ain’t worth the cost.” 


WIT 


As on smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set; 

Their want of edge from their offense is seen, 
Both pain us less when exquisitely keen. 


Anonymous 

















Roses | 2 Red 


The policeman was coming 
back 





ln memory of a girl's strange adventure in 


Central Park 
By Louise Rice 


}T was hot, even in Central 
Park. The girl, who had 
sat down listlessly on one 
of the benches near a park 
drive, sighed  restlessly, 
pushing a thin white hand 
through a head which was 
unfashionably bobbed—for this was in 
the period when skirts that trailed the 
ground and hair as long as it could be 
induced to grow were the proper things 
for those whom people had not yet 
started to call “ flappers.” Her hair 





had been cut off, without regard to the 
line of her head, by a nurse who had 
thought that the girl would never live 
to see how it looked; but she had sur- 
vived. She sometimes wondered how 
and why, and wished that° she hadn't. 

Before her there were high-stepping 
horses drawing phaétons and strange 
two-wheeled vehicles known as han- 
som cabs. An occasional motor-driven 
carriage might have been found in the 
passing throng, but the girl saw noth- 
ing but horses as she looked back, be- 
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ginning the steady climb to the higher 
ground of the park, where she hoped 
to find a breeze stirring. It was un- 
seasonably .hot, even for a fall which 
had prolonged the summer, and she 
had a gnawing fear that she might fall 
and lie unconscious unless she got into 
better air. 

Then, as now, the higher parts of 
Central Park were likely to be sparse- 
ly filled with people after nightfall. 
There was a little breeze, too. The 
girl drew in a deep breath, and at the 
same moment the smothering faintness 
that she had been dreading came on 
her. She staggered toward a bench 
under a low spreading tree and 
dropped on it, while darkness swept 
over her. 

After a while she revived. Either 
she had been unconscious, or in her 
exhaustion she had fallen into a doze. 
Twilight had come. Below her, lights 
were springing up in the purple haze 
that hung over the buildings along the 
west side of the park. The breeze was 
fresher. She felt calm and sad and 
unutterably discouraged. 

As the fingers of the evening drew 
more and more of a soft curtain about 
the lonely little hilltop, the girl relaxed 
against the bench and began to cry— 
not with nice, sniffling little tears that 
can soon be dried, but with racking, 
groaning sobs that shook her and left 
her gasping. 

“Don’t cry so, miss,” she heard a 
low voice say. “ Here—let me help 
you.” 

It was a long time since she had 
heard kind words, and these were too 
much for her. When she knew what 
she was doing, her head was lying on 
a rough piece of cloth, and under that 
was an arm—a man’s arm, she knew. 
She drew away, battling to control the 
tears, to see who it was that sat on the 
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bench with her, and to regain her 
voice, which refused to do anything 
but groan and sigh when she tried to 
speak. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, miss,” said 
the same voice. “ I—I have a reason 
for not wanting to leave here just now. 
Mind if I stay? I—TI hate to see a 
woman cry. I’d like to help you, but 
I guess there ain’t anything I can do, 
is there?” 

She struggled desperately, and suc- 
ceeded in getting out a strangled 
whisper. 

“Thank — you. I—you’re kind. 
I’m—I’ve been very sick.” 

“Thought so. You look bad. The 
con?” 

She was aware, as she kept drying 
her eyes, that the man leaned forward 
in the dusk and looked carefully at 
her, and that his voice had changed a 
good deal when next he spoke. 

°“ It’s not consumption, is it?” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“Well, that’s good. My brother 
died of it. Nothing did him any good. 
Other things— you can cure them, 
maybe, but not that.” 

“T’m—I haven’t had any real dis- 
ease,” the girl said. She was half un- 
conscious of what she said. Some of 
the haunting terror that had started 
her to weeping had come back to her 
again. “I had brain fever, and I can’t 
seem to get strong. I”—she bit her 
lip savagely, determined not to cry 
again, but against her will there broke 
from her lips the strangling sob that 
was like a devil tearing its way out of 
her. “I'll never get strong!’ she 
heard herself crying. “ I wish—I wish 
I could die right here!” 

Down—she was going down—into 
the darkness. She was beating feebly 
at strong hands that held and soothed 
and patted. 
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After a time sanity slowly returned. 
The girl sat up, pushing herself out of 
the kind but impersonal arms that had 
held her and that now gently released 
her. 

““T’m ashamed of myself,” she said. 
Her voice was steady. ‘‘ That was 
cowardly. I beg your pardon. You 
are a stranger, and there’s no reason 
why you should—why I should impose 
on you.” 

She did not resent it that he reached 
over and took her hand in his. There 
was something cold, impersonal, and 
remote about him, which she had felt 
from the first. 

She heard steps approaching, and 
involuntarily she shrank. Even she, so 
little experienced, knew that it was a 
policeman who came. Now she could 
hear the occasional tap of his stick. 
The man moved nearer to her, put one 
arm across her shoulders, and drew her 
against him. 

“Just rest here a little while, sis- 
ter,” he whispered.. “ You’re not fit 
to walk, and if that copper thinks we’re 
talking, and don’t know each other, he 
might say something.” 

The “ copper” was coming up the 
little rise. The man pulled his hat over 
his eyes and turned to the girl. Un- 
knowing why, yet feeling the urgency 
of it, she began to say something about 
its having been a hot summer. 

The policeman went by slowly. She 
knew that he looked at them carefully, 
there in the dusk under the friendly 
little tree; but he passed on, and his 
footsteps died away on the gravel. The 
girl felt the man gently move away 
from her. 

“Snoopy fellows, the coppers,” he 
said casually. ‘ You feeling better?” 

“ J—I don’t think I’ll ever feel bet- 
ter. I—oh, I wish I were dead!” De- 
spite herself, the wail broke from her, 
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and then she stamped her small foot. 
“Oh, I must stop! I—” 

She leaned forward and tried to look 
into the man’s face, but the dusk hid 
it. All that she could see was a pair of 
large and rather piercing eyes and the 
outline of a squarish, strong-looking 
face. She judged that he was a work- 
ing man, probably—certainly not a 
man of the world to which she had 
been born. 

The man did not seem to hide his 
face, and yet she got the impression 
that he deliberately held it down in the 
shadow. 

“T’m in so much trouble that I’m 
half crazy,” she said, after a moment. 
“It’s such an impossible story, too. 
You would think I could do some- 
thing.” 

She beat her hands together softly 
in a desperate gesture, and then fierce- 
ly clasped them together in another 
which no less desperately strained for 
control. 

“Why don’t you tell me about it?” 
the man suggested. “I’m a stranger, 
and most likely we’ll never meet again. 
I’ve known times when you could talk 
yourself into getting a better look at 
things. What say, miss?” 


II 


It was a temptation. So many times 
the lonely girl had talked to herself 
about it! Before she knew it, she was 
talking to the stranger. 

“It’s just a crazy, impossible story. 
Two years ago my sister and I left the 
South. We were all that was left of 
the family. We had some money, and 
we thought we would go to New York. 
Down South anything seems possible 
in New York.” 

“It’s a big place,” the man con- 
ceded. 

“My sister is much older than I 
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am, and she couldn’t stand the change 
of climate. I had to have a nurse for 
her while I tried to get work. There 
really isn’t much for a woman to do, 
outside of clerking in the stores and 
going on the stage, is there? I had 
had no training, you see. I tried to 
learn stenography, but I can’t—I 
can’t!” 

The man nodded thoughtfully. 

“It’s kind of hard,” he said. “I 
should think you could have got work 
on the stage, couldn’t you?” 

“You have to have something more 
than just looks. I can’t carry a tune, 
and I never could dance well. I can’t 
remember a part, and the footlights 
scare me to death. I lost two small 
parts, and those were all I ever was 
able to get.” 

He shook his head, and his expres- 
sion of sympathy drew her on. 

“IT began to see that pretty soon we 
wouldn’t have any money. My sister 
was so ill that she didn’t seem to no- 
tice. She was always delicate, and 
mother used to pet her.” 

The girl stopped speaking. The 
man, peering at her, thought that she 
had fainted again; but soon she opened 
her large eyes in the dusk. 

“T sent her away to a place up in 
Riverdale. It’s a sort of charity place, 
but she doesn’t know that. Then I got 
a little room and started out to hunt 
for work, and I broke down and went 
to pieces. When they brought the am- 
bulance to take me to the hospital, I 
made them stop while I wrote a note 
to my sister. I sent her all the money 


I had, and told her that I was going 
into the country to look for work. I 
said she mustn’t expect to hear from 
me much until I got settled. I thought 
I might be ill for a week, but it was 
four weeks before I knew anything 
again. 
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“They let me out yesterday, and I 
went back to my old room, because 
my trunk was there. The landlady is 
a good soul. She had kept it, and she 
let me lie on a sofa in her parlor. She 
had rented my room, of course, and 
I have no money to pay her for an- 
other. I took some of my clothes to a 
pawnbroker on Third Avenue to-day 
and got a few dollars—but there’s a 
letter from the people in Riverdale. 
They say my sister has been very ill, 
worrying about not hearing from me; 
and they’ll have to have some money 
for her, or they’ll have to send her to 
the city hospital. I’ve just come from 
there, and I know that she’ll die there.” 

“1 see?” 

The man’s tone was slow and mus- 
ing. The girl had forgotten that she 
was telling her story to a stranger. It 
seemed that she was just letting her 
thoughts run on, as they had done so 
many times. 

“Even when I was well, and my 
clothes still were pretty nice, I couldn’t 
get work. What can I do now? I 
went into a restaurant to-day where 
they advertised for waitresses, but the 
woman took one look at me and said 
she’d have the health department after 
her if she let me stay there and so 
much as take change. Then I went to 
another place and tried to get work 
washing dishes. The man said I could, 
but when I went into the kitchen the 
smells and the dirt made me sick. He 
cursed me and turned me out. I 
haven’t any letters of recommendation 
to get work in a house.” 

“No relatives, either?” 

“A very old aunt and uncle who 
live on a farm. Up to the time father 
died we supported them. They are 
half starving now—poor dears! I 
don’t suppose they have ten dollars in 
cash in a year.” 
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“You couldn’t go back and live 
there?” 

She spread her thin, white hands, 
like fluttering little ghosts. 

“Uncle has some hens and a little 
patch of corn. Aunty is half blind. 
Sister and I were never taught to 
work, and I don’t believe we could 
farm. There’s no money to start do- 
ing it, either. Oh, it is all so impos- 
sible!’’ 

The policeman was coming back— 
either he or another. Without a word 
the man moved up to her, and she rest- 
ed against him. He was a big man, 
and there was something in his tre- 
mendous physical strength that revived 
her, as if electric currents flowed from 
his warm, healthful body. 

They were silent as the officer went 
by. He looked at them casually and 
quickened his pace. They heard him 
call to some other officer on a lower 
path: 

“ Nothin’ here!” 

“ Nothin’ here, neither. 
down!” 

The moon was rising, swinging her 
silver circle into the eastern sky. They 
looked at it, sitting close together. His 
arms did not tighten around her, nor 
did she move, but they sat as they were 
for some time. 

It was the man who moved. 

“ Sister,” he said, “I think you’re a 
nice little lady, and I’m afraid you're 
in a bad way. What you really ought 
to do is to go up to that place in River- 
dale, give them some money, and ask 
them to let you and your sister stay 
there for a while. They’d do it, I 
think. They once had my brother 
there. There isn’t so much money to 
run the place, and they have a rule that 
nobody can stay more than just so long 
without money; but it’s not much 
money. Now I have some money that 


Come on 
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I won’t need for quite a while, and I 
want to lend it to you. You and your 
sister will be able to—” 

He broke off abruptly. The girl 
watched him as he sat there, silent and 
listening, with such a tense expression 
that it was like watching the twitching 
frame of a cat that stares into the dark. 
She strained her ears, too, and heard 
policemen talking somewhere on the 
levels below. There seemed to be sev- 
eral of them. She could not hear what 
they said, but once or twice the word 
“red” would float up from the mum- 
ble. 

The man relaxed, as if he had lost 
his sudden interest. He put his hand 
into a pocket. 

“T have this money, as I was say- 
ing, sister, and I don’t need it—not 
right now. You tell me your name, 
I'll know that you'll leave your address 
at the Riverdale place, so don’t you 
worry about takin’ it; only I want you 
to promise me something.” 

She was quite beyond speaking. She 
was staring at a roll of bills which he 
was pressing into her hand. 

“You promise me that you'll do 
what I say. Don’t send the money to 
your sister and try to stick around and 
get work. It ’ll be two or three weeks 
before you can work. Maybe the 
nurses can find you something to do. 
They’re pretty good. Give them—let 
me see—about six dollars a week for 
each of you, you and your sister. Carry 
the rest of the money on you in a bag. 
I wish it was more, but I guess this ’Il 
see you through.” ; 

He stood up, and she saw how tall 
he was. 

“T can’t—I can’t—” she said, stam- 
mering. “You mustn’t do it. You 
are poor yourself. I can see that you 
are a working man. Give me a little, 
not all this. How much is there here?” 
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“Not a great deal, so don’t you 
worry. Listen now—I want you to 
do something just because I ask it. 
You—you trust me?” 

He was a great deal taller than she 
was. She looked up into his face, 
which as yet she had not really seen. 
She looked at his big shoulders and 
deep eyes, and again she found herself 
crying against his coat. 

“You're so good!” she whimpered. 
“JT do trust you. I don’t know what 
I would have done. I was really going 
crazy. Will you come up and see my 
sister and me?” 

He seemed to shake his head—with 
amusement, she thought. 

“T don’t think so,” he told her. 
“T’ve got to be going now, and I want 
you to do something. You see that 
little path that goes down from here? 
Go down that. If one of those fresh 
cops says anything to you, just put up 
your head, the way you can—I know 
you can—and sail on past him. I’ve 
got to go the other way.” He moved 
away from her a little, and the girl 
looked at him in doubt. “Good night. 
Mind you go right down that path. 
Take care of yourself, miss!” 

He wanted her to go. She felt sud- 
denly forsaken and afraid, the world 
seemed so large and so hard. 

He looked around at her—impa- 
tiently, she thought. 

“Run along, sister!” he said. 


III 


REARED in the school which taught 
a girl that the deadliest crime was to 
show a man—any kind of a man—an 
interest which he did not instantly re- 
ciprocate, the girl flung up her head 
and turned down the path that the tall 
Stranger had indicated. She was half- 
way down when she turned sharply, 
possessed by the idea that he had called 
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to her. He was not visible, but she 
saw a hand shoot out from beneath the 
tree and wave her onward. 

There were four policemen on the 
path, but they did not more than glance 
at her. In the darkness the shabbiness 
of her clothes was disguised, and only 
their good lines were to be seen. The 
girl carried herself with assurance. 
Evidently she was a lady, and the men 
drew aside a little to let her pass. 

She walked out into the hot and 
swarming streets, her head in a whirl. 
Her experience in the park was inex- 
plicable. Why had she talked so con- 
fidentially with a strange man? How 
wonderful of him to lend her money 
in her sore need! She remembered 
with astonishment that she had lain 
almost in his arms without a trace of 
consciousness. 

“T was just too nearly worn out to 
know what I was doing,” she thought. 

She turned into the frowzy house 
where the only woman in the town who 
knew her would, she felt sure, give her 
a room. 

“T’ve a little money, and can pay 
for a room to-night,” she told the land- 
lady. “I met an old friend, and she 
helped me. To-morrow I'll pay you 
for keeping my trunk, and then I’m 
going up to Riverdale, where my sister 
is, to stay there until we are both fit 
to get out and try for work again.” 

The woman was not curious. She 
had a small room, poor but fairly 
clean; and after the girl had had a 
glass of milk she went to the place, 
turned the key in the lock, and hung 
a towel over the keyhole. The cracked 
shade was already down. She sat on 
the side of the bed, put her hand into 
the bosom of her dress, and took out 
the money. 

She counted 
parched and burning lips. 


it six times, with 
Then she 
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got up and took a drink of the tepid 
water in the pitcher on the washstand. 
There were six hundred dollars in 
the roll—four hundred-dollar bills, the 
rest in tens. It meant that she and her 
sister could take time to get well. It 
meant that they could get a small 
home together, that they had time in 
which to find their proper places, even 
here in this cold, hard New York. 
The girl started up suddenly, her 
arms thrown wide, the money scattered 
all over the floor. 
“T don’t even know his name!” she 
cried to the damp and greasy walls. 
She decided not to tell her sister. 
She decided not to tell anybody. Per- 
haps she would see the generous 
stranger again. He knew the sani- 
tarium in Riverdale, and perhaps he 
would visit her there. 


Four years later, when she was quite 
a successful interviewer for one of the 
newspapers, she was still going up to 
the sanitarium to make the usual in- 
quiry: 

“Has any one called for me? Did 
any one ask for a patient without giv- 
ing the name?” 

You see, long afterward, she re- 
membered that he did not know her 
name, either. She had forgotten to 
give it to him. 

One day, after she had completed 
the fourth year of these pilgrimages, 
she was sent down to police headquar- 
ters to get a “ story” from one of the 
grizzled old detective sergeants. He 
took her into the Rogues’ Gallery, and 
told her cold and sordid tales which 
sickened and bored her. 

“Didn’t you ever have something 
happen that you couldn’t understand ?” 
she asked, seeking to stir his imagina- 
tion. ‘Something that was — well, 
dramatic?” 


MAGAZINE 
The old police officer shook his head 


pityingly. 

“Police work is mostly plain and 
ordinary, miss,” he told her. “ Of 
course, now and then we do get a little 
something that’s different. For in- 
stance, I remember the time when Or- 
leans Red got his.” 

She took out her pencil and note- 
book, not very hopefully. It was dif- 
ficult to get a good story out of these 
unromantic policemen. 

“You ever hear of Orleans Red?” 
he began. 

She shook her head. 
snorted. 

“You reporters, especially you girl 
reporters, don’t seem to know your 
job any too well. Orleans Red was a 
guy that worked alone. He was a pe- 
terman—you know what that is? He 
busted safes. For two or three years 
we couldn’t get him, and then he done 
a stretch in Sing Sing. After that he 
drifted down to New Orleans again, 
and they almost got him; but he got 
away with a lot of kale and came back 
here. We used to hear of him, but 
only after he had gone, and he usually 
took a lot of money with him. He 
lived away from the usual hangouts. 
Sometimes he’d go out in the country 
and work ona farm. Never hangouts. 
Had no women, so far as we knew. 
We didn’t really know much about 
him, but the way he died was kind 0’ 
funny.” 

The detective was slowly turning the 
leaves of the big “picture book,” 
where face after face looked out in 
long rows—evil, leering faces, most of 
them. 

Suddenly she stood up, went close, 
and looked. ‘The officer had pointed. 

“That’s him. That’s Red—took 
when he got his first stretch, and he 
never changed much. We got him 


The officer 














finally for a picayune job. He was 
busted, I guess, and we had him sewed 
up tight.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, her voice a 
choked whisper. 

“He got into Central Park that 
September afternoon, with us after 
him. We combed and we combed, but 
somehow we couldn’t find him. Then 
Cassidy saw him going up the hill at 
the top end of the park.” 

“ce Yes 1? 

Her lips were stiff. She stared at a 
vaguely familiar face. 

“We lost him toward evening, but 
about an hour later we found him 
again and shot it out with him. He 
got Cassidy, my pal, but one of us—I 
don’t know which one—got him. 
Funny thing was, we never did know 
where he could have been. We combed 
that hill, and there wasn’t a soul up 
there but a fellow and a girl, spooning. 
Cassidy went by twice. He knew it 
wasn’t Red, because he was never seen 
talking to a skirt, not to say holding 
one in his arms. The girl went away 
after a while, and I guess the fellow 
went down through the bushes. We 
advertised in the papers for that girl 
and fellow. We wanted to ask them 
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did they see Red, and did he have any- 
body with him.” 

“ Yes?” 

It seemed to be all that she could 
force her lips to say. 

“ You see, Red must have had a roll 
with him. He flashed it on a peanut 
stand man in the park earlier in the 
afternoon, so he must have had it. It 
wouldn’t be like Red to ditch it some- 
where. We had detectives and the 
park people hunting all over the place, 
but we never found anything, and we 
never located those two spooners.” 

The detective yawned. This woman 
reporter was very stupid. He hardly 
replied to her low-voiced thanks for 
the interview. 

He soon forgot her, but because of 
what he told her a plain box from the 
Potter’s Field was taken up and buried 
in Woodlawn. There is a big rose tree 
above it now, and every year, on a 
certain date in September, a woman 
who has some gray in her hair comes 
to the grave. She carries a wreath of 
the loveliest roses she can buy. There 
is always a card tucked into the 
wreath, which she writes each year: 


Dear Rep: 
These roses are from a grateful heart. 
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Mirrors, myriads of lights, music, colors, shining floors; 
Costumes rich, romantic, quaint—graciously transforming bores! 
Pierrette, shepherdess, marquise; brigand, chevalier, and prince— 
Mystifying eyes and lips; beckoning fans; seductive hints. 


Love atremble to the brim—with a bubble bite of fun— 
Lightly offered, lightly quaffed; finished lightly as begun. 
Tender vows of thistledown, scattered by a mutual breath, 
Even as the pact is sealed to be faithful unto death! 


“ Supper’s served!” the summons rings. Witchery and glamour flee. 


Stop! Who wills may flee with them! 


Keep your masks, and follow me 


Out into the argent night, o’er the dew-drenched, drowsing grass, 
With the mystery unmarred, holding each his dream, we'll pass! 





Key Cammack 











(ating and Sheping 


By Gene Tunney 





——— J] HE right choice of foods is 
important to every one 
who would be strong, or 
! even well, Common sense 
==) is the best guide in eating, 
and we are nct apt to go far wrong if 
we have the healthy appetite that 
comes from hard work and proper 
rest, and do not let ourselves be led 
into folly by our palate or the delicious 
odors of rich dishes. 

Some faddists advocate an all vege- 
table diet; others would have us live 
on nuts; others say eat nothing but 
raw foods and you will be at your best; 
others pin their faith to a milk or fruit 
diet, and a few declare that a man can 
live best on meat alone. 

What does common sense advise? 
If we look at our teeth we see that na- 
ture gives us the sharp, broad front 
teeth to eat the grasses—among them 
lettuce, spinach, cabbage, asparagus— 
the sharply pointed dog teeth to bite 
meat; and the big, broad-faced molars 
at the back of the jaw to grind grain, 
nuts, and everything else that is good 
for us. 

I believe that, since nature has given 
man teeth and digestive organs to help 
him get nourishment out of a mixed 
diet, he will do best if he sticks to a 
mixed diet. 

It is important to make your meals 
out of the right proportions of animal 
and vegetable foods. Our bodies are 
made up of chemical elements, which 
we derive from what we eat and drink, 
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and if we put in too much of one or 
too little of another element, we shall 
suffer; while if we get our proportions 
right we shall be rewarded with good 
appetite, good digestion, and plenty of 
energy. 

Always rest a while before and after 
eating. That does not mean that you 
are to become a loafer. Without neg- 
lecting your business, you can ease off 
a little before going to eat. You will 
do more and better work that way. 
The stomach cannot work best if most 
of your blood and vital forces are busy 
supplying the working brain or mus- 
cles. 

If you are concentrated on business 
before meal time, be sure to shake off 
your cares before you sit at table. If 
you are doing hard, physical work, or 
playing some strenuous game, rest at 
least half an hour before eating. It 
pays. : 

Have fun at meals. A sour face at 
table means indigestion. ‘Tell stories 
at meals, enjoy jokes, especially if they 
are jokes that do not sting any one. 
You will enjoy, besides the fun, the 
satisfaction of proving that laughter is 
one of the greatest aids to digestion 
within the reach of man. ~ 

And be sure to rest all you can after 
a meal—that is, all you can without in- 
terfering with your business. Take 
your time about leaving the table and 
getting back to your work bench or 
desk. 

A doctor I know was asked to cure 
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the indigestion of a friend who had 
been right guard on the doctor’s foot- 
ball team a few years before. He ex- 
amined the big fellow, found that his 
general health was good, and that he 
was living properly and eating the right 
kinds of food. 

But at the lunch hour he had his 
stenographer bring him the hardest 
letters he had to answer, and he sat 
there struggling with them and dicta- 
ting answers while he drank a glass of 
milk and nibbled a sandwich, He 
liked to do this because the office was 
quietest at lunch time, and he could not 
believe the doctor when he said that 
eating and working at the same time 
would kill him if he kept it up. 

“Throw away the prescription I 
gave you,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Go out 
to your luncheon every day, and take 
an hour or more. Forget all about 
your business. Be sure to have two or 
three friends with you, all having fun 
together.” The sick man did all these 
things. The indigestion disappeared. 


II 


REGULAR hours for meals are ‘im- 
portant. The organs that grind and 
mix your food and make chemical 
changes in it so that it will nourish 
you, soon form habits of alternate 
work and rest. You can help those 
organs by having your meals at the 
same hour each day and by never eat- 
ing between meals, 

Nothing ruins a stomach surer than 
to keep it at work irregularly all day 
long. It must have regular rest, just 
as your arms, body and legs must have 
rest when you have used them at work 
or play. 

Tons of books have been published 
to urge people to chew every bite of 
food thoroughly and slowly, and yet 
hasty gobbling is one of our common- 
6 
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est faults. In spite of all warning, few 
of us eat slowly enough. 

Think a moment. You do not ex- 
pect men to make steel rails by passing 
raw ore through the rolls of the mills. 
First they break the ore into bits, melt 
it in the furnace, run it off in blooms— 
then put it through the rolls. 

Think of your food: your teeth do 
the job of breaking the food into the 
smallest possible bits; then it passes 
into the stomach, which melts it into 
the stuff that the rest of the organs 
change into energy. But those organs 
cannot do their work right unless the 
teeth have first done theirs. Every 
time you eat a mouthful be sure to 
chew and chew and chew—and then 
chew some more. 

If you try to eat right, as if per- 
forming a task, making up your mind 
that you will chew each bite fifty times, 
you will do yourself more harm than 
good. The golfer who makes a fierce 
resolution every time he swings his 
club, like the carpenter who takes de- 
liberate aim every time he swings his 
hammer, will often miss the shot. 

Watch an expert at either effort: he 
appears to hit with ease and certainty 
born of long practice. His stroke is 
smooth, without strain. Why? Be- 
cause he hits a true blow by force of 
habit. The golfer and the carpenter 
first learned the right principles of the 
stroke, then practiced them until doing 
the right thing became a habit, and 
after that they follow the hahit with 
ease. 

You can do the same with your 
eating. Learn to chew every mouth- 
ful until it melts away; learn to 
spend at least thirty minutes at the 
table every time you eat; learn to have 
fun with your family and friends at 
every meal. Once get these habits es- 
tablished, and you will be surprised to 
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see how easy they are to follow, and 
how much good they will do you. And 
you will get a new delight out of your 
food. ‘The simplest dishes taste fine 
that way. 

Just for fun, try the experiment of 
chewing a bite of 
bread and butter 
very slowly, and with 












healthy and hungry 
you will enjoy that 
plain bite much more 
than a “high liver ” 


enjoys terrapin and champagne. Form 
a good habit, and you can follow it 
with ease and profit. 


III 


CHAMPAGNE naturally brings up the 
question of drinking. I have no use 
for any kind of alcoholic drink. I 
know I keep at my best and do my best 
without it, and therefore do not take 
it. Yet I do not believe in prohibition, 
forcing others to let liquor alone. I 
would rather show them, by argument 
and by example, that it pays best to 
let it alone. 

I know there are in many nations of 


& Dear Sirs 

your palate nerves on — he ita aided 
edge to catch the fine ’ 

taste of it. If you are 


Dictating while dining will 
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the world millions of people who drink 
moderately of light wines and beer, 


and do their best work on it; but the 


climate of this country is so stimula- 
ting in itself that it keeps us full of 
energy if we simply take care of our 
health. If the fuel 
you eat keeps your 
engine going most ef- 
fectively with natu- 
ral draft, what is the 
use of putting on 
forced draft and 
burning up energy 
for nothing? 

Some may say that 
they feel tired after 
working hard or en- 
gaging in a hard con- 
test, and _ therefore 
need a stimulant to 
pick them up after- 
ward. If they feel 
the need of a stimu- 
lant, that is a sign 
then they have been 
overdoing. It is much 
better not to try to do 
too much at one 
time; to stop short of 
fatigue, and depend 
on food and sleep to restore the vital 
forces. 

Moderation pays. When Jem Mace, 
once champion of the world, boxed a 
fine exhibition in New York at the age 
of sixty-five against a much younger 
man, some one asked him how he had 
kept himself so strong and speedy at 
such an advanced age. -His answer 
was: 

“ Moderation does it: moderation in 
everything ; moderation in eating, mod- 
eration in drinking; moderation in 
working, moderation in playing, mod- 
eration even in fighting.” 

And for fifty years that remarkable 
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man had made his living by fighting. 
He was an exceptional man to begin 
with, but if he had lived the loose life 
that most men lived in his business in 
his day—training hard, fighting hard, 
and dissipating between battles—he 
would have died in the late 
thirties or early forties like 
the rest of them. 

It is hard for a healthy 
athlete or worker of any kind 
to keep from overeating; yet 
we know, not only from the 
opinions of wise doctors, but 
from experience, that too 
much food is a severe tax on 
our living force. 

Look at any furnace over- 
loaded with coal and ashes, 
and you see a good picture of your own 
interior overloaded with food. And the 
human machine suffers more than an 
iron furnace; for the ashes of too much 
food not only stuff the digestive tract 
and rob the organs and muscles of en- 
ergy, but they create poisons that 
wreck health and efficiency. 

How to keep from eating too much 
is an important problem. One of the 
best ways is to wait a while and get 
well rested from work before sitting 
down at table, and then to eat slowly, 
chew thoroughly, have all the fun you 
can, and stop short of feeling full. To 
do this will require care and watchful- 
ness at first, but any one can manage 
it—and feel very much better after 
trying it a few weeks and building up 
a habit of moderation. 


IV 


THE longer I live and the more I 
study the art of getting fit and keeping 
fit, the more I believe in the great 
value of sleep. We get a certain vi- 
tality from sleep which we cannot get 
from food or drink or air. 
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It is certain that the mind and the 
nervous system are refreshed by plenty 
of sleep at regular hours. During un- 
broken, restful sleep we seem to be re- 
charging the batteries of our mental 
and nervous energy. 





PIE 
LA MODE 






Hasty gobbling is a common fault 


What is enough sleep? ‘That is a 
question you can best answer for your- 
self after carefully watching to make 
sure the number of hours of sleep on 
which you can do your best work. Ben- 
jamin Franklin taught that seven 
hours of sleep were enough for men 
who worked with their minds, and that 
laborers needed eight hours. In the 
next sentence he wrote: “ Hogs sleep 
nine hours.” 

Possibly the pace of living was not 
so fast in Benjamin Franklin’s day, 
and therefore men could get along with 
less sleep than we need now. Life has 
never moved so fast as it moves to- 
day; the strain of earning a living 
never has been harder, the noises and 
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hurry and worry which seem to form 
a big part of our civilization were never 
so trying as they are to-day. 

For that reason, I believe, we need 
now more sleep than ever. I stay out 
of cities all I can, because I feel that 
their strain and crowds and rush sap 
my vitality, and as vitality is the big- 
gest asset in the boxing business, I 
saved all I could of it by spending 
nearly all my time in quiet country 
places. I trained up at Speculator, in 
the Adirondack Mountains, New York 
State, among o!d woods and high hills, 
with pleasant friends, and miles away 
from the nearest railroad. That is the 
life I enjoy most—and it was very 
good for my business. 

Everybody cannot escape from city 
life. Most of us Americans live in 
cities, and if we all tried to run away 
from them our manufactures and com- 
merce would be knocked out of gear. 
It is not necessary for most of us to 
flee from the city. But we can avoid 
much of the strain of city life if we go 
-about our work and play at a steady 
pace, never hurry or worry, and be sure 
to take plenty of sleep regularly every 
night. 

It is easy to find out the best time to 
go to bed. Suppose you begin work 
at nine o’clock in the morning, and you 
live one hour away from your business. 
Then you ought to go to bed at half 
past ten or at eleven; rise at half past 
six in the morning and give yourself 
an hour and a half for bathing, dress- 
ing, and breakfast. 

That hour and a half may easily be- 
come the pleasantest part of the day, 
especially if you live far uptown or in 
the suburbs and have time enough to 
walk quietly to the subway or the rail- 
road station and enjoy the grass and 
trees and birds by the way. 

The man who dashes through dress- 
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ing and breakfast in thirty minutes and 
runs for the train, still chewing his 
last bite of breakfast, is really dashing 
for the cemetery as fast as he can go. 


V 


I was born in old Greenwich Vil- 
lage, in New York City, and lived and 
worked in the crowded city until I en- 
listed in the United States Marine 
Corps twelve years ago, when I was al- 
most grown up; so I know from my 
Own experience that it is possible to 
grow as strong and healthy in the city 
as in the country. Health does not 
depend half so much upon the place 
you are in as the kind of life you live. 

A few years ago the amateur box- 
ing championship of America, both 
middleweight and heavyweight, was 
held by a clean-living young fellow 
who was born and brought up a little 
farther uptown than Greenwich Vil- 
lage, in the neighborhood that the 
newspapers called Hell’s Kitchen. A 
twenty-mile swimming race open to all 
comers was won last year by an East 
Side boy of nineteen years. The Co- 
lumbia University eight-oared crew 
has in its record the winning of the 
championship of America at Pough- 
keepsie—all New York City boys ex- 
cept one commuter from New Jersey. 
I could tell you of hundreds of the 
hardest tests of stamina and courage 
won by city boys. 

The great thing is to live right, and 
you will surely do well and be happy; 
and in the art of living well nothing 
is more important than plenty of regu- 
lar sleep. The regularity is as neces- 
sary as the plenitude. 

I knew a big man who rowed and 
boxed, and had the strength of two or 
three ordinary big fellows. He was a 
hard worker, and earned plenty of 
money by working at another job 
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while he was studying law. He was 
up a great deal nights throughout a 
greater part of the week, but made up 
for it with fourteen hours’ sleep Fri- 
day and Saturday nights. He called 
it “squaring up the sleep ac- 
count.” He got hours enough, but 
missed the regularity. He died at 
sixty, and even to the end he could 
not understand why he was used 
up so soon. 

My mother gave her children 
wonderful care, but one of the 
best things she did for us was to insist 
on regular hours and lots of sleep. Get 
the habit, and it will be easy for you 
to keep it up. 

Don’t eat just before going to bed, 
thinking: “It’s only a bite, to help me 
get to sleep.” The stomach sleeps 
when its owner sleeps, and you should 
no more expect it to work while you 
sleep than you would expect arms and 
legs to work while you sleep. 

Some may ask: ‘“ How can I keep 
from eating, if I’m up late and feel 
hungry at bedtime?” Easily enough: 
eat enough at the last meal of the day 
and go to bed at the regular hour. 

In case of emergency, if you are 
really hungry, try a cracker and a 
small glass of warm milk before going 
to bed. But it is best to avoid emer- 
gencies whenever possible. 

It is a fact that if we accustom our- 
selves to eat only at the regular meal 
times, and refuse food at all other 
times, we not only learn to stick to the 
program, but find it difficult to eat be- 
tween meals, even when those around 
us are doing it. 

In these days, when hygiene is 
taught in all the schools, I suppose 
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Man cannot live two minutes without air 


everybody knows that we must make 
sure of having a good supply of fresh 
air while we sleep. The supply of 
fresh air should always be kept up, 
whether we wake or sleep, work or 
play or rest. 

Man can live thirty days without 
food, and three days without water, 
but he cannot live two minutes without 
air. And that air supply must be kept 
fresh and full of oxygen, the element 
that our lungs feed into the blood to 
keep us alive. The air we breathe out 
has been deprived of oxygen, and in 
its place we give out an element which 
is a poison. So it is of highest impor- 
tance to be sure of plenty of oxygen. 

Open your windows at top and bot- 
tom, avoiding drafts, pile on more cov- 
ers in cold weather if you need them— 
but never fail to have fresh air coming 
in. Nature renews our forces while 
we sleep, but cannot do the job right 
without plenty of good air. 


ELIZABETH JORDAN'S romance of the Underworld 
begins next month. Don’t miss it! 








The treasure chest 
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Retribution overtook the marauding white men 
when the stolen chest was opened 


By Alexander Hull 





~e BN the gooa old days Thoms 
f and McQuark were known 
—unfavorably known— 
throughout the islands; but 
even then the good old 
days were going. ‘They 
were becoming not quite so 
good for men like Thoms and Mc- 
Quark; for there was a saving grace 
hawking about the Never-Never Land, 
which might be known as the gunboat 
gospel. 
Primarily, of course, the new gospel 
was intended for the benighted natives 


of Melanesia. As a corrective it had 
worked nicely upon many occasions, to 
the profit of the adventurer, the trader, 
and the man of the missions. That 
was all to the good, its beneficiaries 
would declare. It had taught the black 
beggars a fine lesson. ~ 
Thoms—who looked like a lean and 
sea-tanned Yankee skipper out of New 
Bedford—did not hate the natives; nor 
did McQuark, who, despite his name, 
was anything but Scottish. Probably 
the parasite rarely hates the creatures 
upon whom he lives, though he may 
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often, legitimately enough, despise 
them. For Thoms and McQuark the 
natives were merely simple relics out 
of the stone age—animals, and for the 
most part very stupid animals. 

Still, they would turn upon you 
sometimes, just as tortured animals 
will. Witness the long and livid scar 
that sears Thoms’s left cheek, and no- 
tice that McQuark always walks with 
a limp; but such accidents as that scar 
and that damaged heel were becoming 
rarer now that the gunboat gospel was 
going through the archipelago. 

It was a good gospel, a powerful 
gospel. It had even converted that old 
devil Boromai. The old chief had seen 
the light at last, as he stood high up 
on the sharp-toothed volcanic ridge 
above his village, watching the smoke 
that rose from his burning thatched 
houses, hearing the horrible intonation 
of big guns, and seeing the deadly 
shrapnel that sprayed through the 
trees, cutting down bush and vine and 
tearing the breadfruits, and now and 
then a hapless native, into pulpy 
shreds. 

He had heard beforetimes of these 
terrible weapons of the white men, but 
had not altogether believed the story. 
He had seen something of their skill 
with small arms, but even that had not 
prepared him for these Jovian thun- 
ders. This was bigger medicine than 
he had thought; and it was too big, he 
decided, for him. He sued for peace, 
and surrendered for punishment three 
of his most recalcitrant enemies in the 
tribe, who were promptly executed by 
the commander of the avenging gun- 
boat. 

Though he sighed now and then, no 
doubt, for the good old days of free- 
dom, when the lack of desire was the 
only let to killing, Boromai never really 
regretted that subservient gesture; for 
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his latter end was better than his for- 
mer. The government had become a 
benevolent guardian to him. When his 
security was threatened by the raging 
heathen of the interior, the white men 
obligingly mounted a shining gun at 
the edge of his village and very prettily 
put a decisive end to all such barbaric 
quests for the head of the anointed 
chief. 

Under the sigil of that dread protec- 
tion he had waxed fat and rich. He 
had done well for himself, and he might 
well regard his situation with a good 
deal of complacency. 

It is just that sort of plum which is 
ripe for plucking; and the gunboat 
gospel, thought Thoms and Mc®uark, 
had made the picking safe. Fifteen 
years ago they wouldn’t have tried it. 
Ten years ago the chances against them 
would have been about three to one. 
Five years ago it would still have been 
extremely hazardous; but to-day it was 
safe enough. 

The sad case of Manuel, the half- 
caste progeny of Portugal and Tahiti, 
was hardly one in point. He had heard 
about the old chief’s pearls, and had 
decided to have a try at them. He was 
a strong and capable fei.ow in his way, 
but of course only a half-caste. 

He was boastful, too. He had told 
in a dozen ports that he meant to cop 
the old chief’s pearls. On the other 
hand, those two junkmen of the islands, 
Thoms and McQuark, never boasted. 
They never even talked about what they 
were doing or had done; and with 
reason enough. 

The gunboat gospel had made the 
old chief cautious. Manuel was half 
white; and indeed old Boromai, with 
the vivid memory of hissing shrapnel 
in his cunning mind, would have hesi- 
tated, in these days, to kill even a native 
openly. 
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It was never clear to Manuel what 
had happened on the night of the big 
feast on Boromai’s island. All that he 
remembered, between his last mouth- 
ful of plantain and roast pig and the 
smother of the strangling surf in his 
throat, was that for a moment he had 
seemed to be floating high on the crest 
of a wave, alone in a canoe, beneath 
the wind-burnished silver of the stars; 
and then the canoe had overturned. 

Neither his hands nor his feet were 
bound, for Boromai did not care to 
leave such evidence of his handiwork. 
Manuel was dazed and half drowned, 
but he came slowly to his senses. As 
he struck out feebly against the over- 
whelming force of the seething water, 
he realized that the old chief had meant 
him to be altogether drowned; and bet- 
ter if he had been, for a wave flung 
him against the razor-toothed coral and 
cut his leg to the bone. Infection set 
in, and gangrene; and there was Man- 
uel with one leg, a ruined life, and a 
heart full of gall. 

Thoms and McQuark, however, were 
smoother articles. They had a whole- 
some contempt for Manuel, based, it 
is almost needless to say, upon intel- 
lectual and racial grounds, not moral. 
Ethically, their standard was the same 
as his—that possession, no matter how 
it is obtained, is ten points of the law. 

They had a small boat which they 
operated with the assistance of one boy, 
a Solomon Islander, who was dumb. 
With all the will in the world to betray 
them, he could tell none of their secrets. 
They had lived by trading a little, 
blackbirding a little, poaching, stealing, 
even adroitly committing murder now 
and then; but above all things they had 
walked circumspectly, so that in spite 
of the black rumors that followed them 
from port to port, no one could prove 
anything against them. Hidden coves 
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and barren reefs had concealed their 
major villainies, 

They had heard a vague rumor of 
old Boromai’s pearls before this, but 
had not really credited it. It seemed 
a little too good to be true. Neverthe- 
less, they had stored it away at the 
back of their devious minds, for some 
day they might chance on confirmation. 

Now they had it, for Manuel had 
seen the pearls. He swore it. Santa 
Maria, yes! As big as nuts, gentle- 
men! 

Thoms and McQuark laughed him to 
scorn, but Manuel grew more and more 
angry and protesting. His dark, vi- 
cious eyes blackened and snapped like 
electrical jet. 

Thoms yawned, widening that welt- 
ed scar hideously. McQuark spat in 
casual boredom. They did not ex- 
change a glance or a word. For that 
matter, it was seldom that they spoke 
to each other. It never seemed neces- 
sary. ‘There was some mysterious and 
evil unity between them that made com- 
munication almost telepathic. 

Manuel’s eyes goggled. In his rage 
against old Boromai and his fury over 
their disbelief, he fairly strangled him- 
self with his attempt to convince them; 
but they walked off and left him in the 
midst of his convulsive efforts. 

That night, however, they slipped 
quietly out of the harbor, and by dawn 
were almost out of sight of land. 


II 


Many dawns later—Thoms and 
McQuark had done a little profitable 
business in the meantime—Boromai’s 
island lifted, a faint, opaline smudge 
on the horizon, grew hourly through 
the day less blue and more distinct, and 
towered at last, a tall range of luscious 
and livid green, out of a fringe of 
creamy surf. 
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McQuark now took the wheel from 
the boy. Getting through the reef was 
close work, but he barely scraped her 
paint. The current fell off as they left 
the tide race, and they floated in water 
as clear and as still as glass. 

Old Boromai, five inches over six 
feet, dwarfing them both although they 
were big men, received them on the 
beach, bade them welcome, and inquired 
why they had come. 

They were prepared for this. They 
wanted to buy copra, and shell, and 
something else that would necessitate 
a longer stay on the island. 

“ You savvy birds of paradise?” they 
inquired. 

Boromai nodded, and pointed, with 
a vague sweep of his great arm, to the 
interior. Then he spoke in a series of 
guttural explosions which neither of 
them, for all their experience in the 
South Seas, was able to fathom. 

It was at this moment that another 
white man, for whom also Manuel had 
prepared them, came slouching down 
the beach and drifted up to them. He 
wasn’t a pretty specimen. In rags, un- 
shaved, with sunken cheeks and blood- 
shot eyes, he was no credit to the su- 
perior race; but, though his dungarees 
were coffee-colored with filth, he was 
undeniably white. 

“We don’t get the old beggar,” said 
Thoms irritably. “ Maybe you can in- 
terpret. I’m Thoms. This is McQuark.” 

The derelict spoke hoarsely, with a 
deprecating laugh. 

“T’m—call me Brown, gentlemen. 
He’s telling you that he can get you 
the skins from the interior if you’re not 
in too much of a hurry. He wants to 
know how many, and how long you can 
wait.” 

“Long enough to get them,” said 
McQuark shortly, “ and as many as he 
can furnish us.” 
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Brown conferred with the chief. 

“Boromai says,” he informed the 
visitors, “three—four—maybe _ six 
weeks, and he asks how much will you 
pay.” 

Thoms grimaced his disgust. 

“ The fact is,” said Brown, apologiz- 
ing, “he seems somehow to have ac- 
quired a rough idea of the—er—com- 
mercial value of things. On that ac- 
count, this is not considered a very 
good island for traders, and not many 
of them come here.” 

“ Hell!” remarked Thoms simply. 

But McQuark was not so simple in 
his reaction. He went back a little fur- 
ther than the disappointing statement. 

“IT suppose we’ve got you to thank 
for that,” he snarled. “ You put him 
wise!” 

The derelict’s pasty skin colored be- 
neath his sparse beard, and he protest- 
ed: 

“T assure you—” 

“ No matter,” Thoms cut in. 

His eyes met McQuark’s for an in- 
stant, and out of that soundless ex- 
change his partner quoted unbelievable 
prices for copra, shell and skins. 

The old chief’s face changed queer- 
ly, and he spoke again. 

“He is surprised at your prices,” in- 
terpreted Brown. “ They are low, he 
says, but much higher than he expected. 
He thinks you must be honest men, and 
the tribe will do business with you. 
They have only a few skins in the vil- 
lage, but they will get more.” 

Will they?” 

“ Yes,” said Brown. “I rather think 
they will. When they aren’t actually 
fighting with the mountain tribe, they 
do a good deal of barter. The moun- 
tain men will get the skins, unless 
there’s trouble in the meantime; but 
there won’t be, I expect. The last 
trouble was a pretty salutary warning 
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for them. The gunboat crew went up 
with old Boromai and burned them 
out.” 

“Tell him we'll wait,’ said Mc- 
Quark. 

This Brown did. Boromai, so to 
speak, gave them the keys of the city. 
Brown said, hesitating painfully: 

‘“‘T wish I could put you up—offer 
you some hospitality on my own part; 
but—you see, gentlemen!” 

McQuark laughed at this sycophan- 
tic slip. It was the second time Brown 
had called them “ gentlemen,” and they 
were fully aware that they could not 
have appeared so, even to this derelict 
white man. 

“Yes, we see,” said McQuark dryly. 

“Come aboard our boat, mister,” 
added Thoms. “ ‘The treat’s on us. We 
can stand the racket. Come aboard now 
and have a drink!” 

Brown swallowed the man’s coarse 
tone and followed them. He took up 
the glass that Thoms poured him and 
downed it with a swift, convulsive 
movement. Tears came into his eyes. 

“White man’s liquor!”’ he said. 

“Have another,” suggested Thoms. 

“ Thanks, awfully—if I may.” 

“ Beachcomber now, but proper gen- 
tleman once,” said Thoms’s look to Mc- 
Quark. “ That kind is always useful.” 

He poured another glass, and Brown 
took it, his hand shaking. The derelict 
resisted the temptation to toss it waste- 
fully after the first. His past had 
reached out a hand and touched him. 
He paused, lifted the glass, and said: 

“To that happy myth known as bet- 
ter days!” 

And he drank it slowly. 


III 


DARKNEss came on suddenly. The 
sea was faintly luminous, but the in- 
land range lifted into heaven like a 
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great black curtain, pierced here and 
there by the little ruby sparks of the 
natives’ hearth fires. 

“What the devil are you doing 
here?” McQuark asked Brown. 

The other dropped his chin and did 
not reply. 

“T said,” repeated McQuark harsh- 
ly, “ what the devil are you doing here, 
Mr. Brown? What’s your little game? 
Or are you just rotting?” 

There was an instant, perhaps, in 
which a feeble spark of manhood 
struggled to come to life in Brown; but 
the fire was too nearly cold ash. He 
took it lying down. 

“No game,” he replied quietly. ** As 
you say, just rotting. Rotting? Rot- 
ten! Don't I stink to high heaven 
now ?” 

McQuark raised his eyebrows. 

“No offense, mister,” said Thoms 
softly. “‘ McQuark’s rough and ready, 
but he means no harm.” McQuark 
smiled grimly. “We just wanted to 
know if you had any little game of 
your own, that’s all—all friendly like. 
Let’s open another bottle.” 

Such a man as Brown had no chance 
with them at all. He was doomed from 
the beginning.. Within forty-eight 
hours they got out of him all that they 
wanted. Boromai’s pearls? Yes, the 
old chief had some, all right. How did 
he know that? Why, he had seen them. 

“ What right has a filthy swine of a 
native to have them,” demanded Mc- 
Quark indignantly, “ when there are 
white men like us without any?” 

Brown approved the sentiment. One 
of those big pearls, just one—what 
couldn’t a man do with it? He con- 
fessed that he had thought of stealing 
them; but what was the use? How 
could he get away? 

The eyes of the two adventurers met, 
flint on flint, and sparked. 
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No, said Brown, he had seen that 
little game tried by a half-breed named 
Manuel, and it had failed badly. No, 
thanks, none of Manuel’s medicine for 
him! 

“Why hasn’t anybody bought 
them?” inquired McQuark. 

Brown laughed. 

“The old devil’s too smart—too 
damned smart. He knows what they’re 
worth! What trader is ever going to 
pay him that much?” 

Well, that was all right. What 
trader, indeed, would pay a native fair- 
ly for anything? And why should he? 

They questioned Brown more close- 
ly; and the derelict, as he grew more 
maudlin, gradually lost all reticence and 
all sense of shame. He disclosed the 
fact that Boromai was keeping him on 
the island, supplying him with food and 
drink, much as an entomologist cages 
an insect for scientific observation. 

“It amuses him,” confessed Brown, 
with oaths and tears, “ to see a white 
man drunk—the bloody old devil told 
me so; but how can a man live in this 
damned world without drink? There 
are days when I swear I’ll do myself in. 
A Cadbury-Smythe sunk to be a buf- 
foon for a dirty swine of a native! He 
thinks he’s going to watch me die of 
delirium tremens; but I’ll fool him, 
curse him! When I do myself in, it ’Il 
not be where he can see me!” 

He had let the “ Cadbury-Smythe ” 
fall quite unwittingly. Not that it mat- 
tered. Thoms and McQuark had never 
heard of the Cadbury-Smythes or their 
great cousin, the Earl of Barre. Their 
interest in noble names was as slight 
as their interest in pearls was enor- 
mous. They plied Brown with more 
drink, and were sympathetic. 

“He sends for me,” said Brown, 
choking, “as if he were a royal per- 
sonage, and I go up to his hut in the 
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village, and he sits there and watches 
me get drunk. Oh, he drinks, himself!” 
A grudging admiration crept into his 
voice. “ You might as well pour it 
into the Sahara! Three drinks would 
always start me, but I’ve seen him down 
half a dozen bottles without blinking. 
He could put any damned gentleman 
in England under the table!” 

They got him back to the pearls 
again. 

“He has a dozen monstrous big 
ones, and at least a couple of hundred 
little ones—not so damned little, either. 
He showed them to me at the time 
when Manuel came here. He’s a cun- 
ning old devil, though. I never be- 
lieved natives had any brains until—” 

“They haven't,” barked McQuark. 

“Not what you'd rightly call 
brains,” said Thoms comfortably. “ Of 
course, there’s a kind of low animal 
cunning about them, but it’s not brains 
—not what we mean when we talk 
about white men’s brains.” 

“They’re about on a level with a 
monkey,” said McQuark. 

Brown protested. 

“Wait till I tell you about Manuel. 
Old Boromai sent for me the night he 
landed here, and said it was a great 
honor to have two white men on the 
island at once. He called Manuel 
white right to my face. If I’d hada 
gun, I swear I’d have let daylight into 
him! He said they had caught plenty 
of fish that day, and we would have a 
feast. Told me to come and bring 
Manuel; and he put bait on the hook— 
plenty to drink. Manuel passed out 
before the feast was well begun, and 
so did I. It was broad daylight when 
I came to, and I was lying up in the 
old devil’s hut. He told me that dur- 
ing the night they had decided that 
Manuel was no good, and they didn’t 
want him on the island. 
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““*Tf you’ve gone and killed him,’ 
I said, ‘ you’ve done for yourself with 
the government!’ 

“Old Boromai just grinned. No, he 
said, killing was a good thing, but gov- 
ernment was funny about it, and didn’t 
like it. He wouldn’t offend the govern- 
ment for anything. They had just 
given Manuel a canoe, and asked him 
to paddle himself away, and Manuel 
had done it. I knew what he meant. 
They had pushed Manuel out into the 
surf; but nobody could prove it. Man- 
uel didn’t drown, as they thought he 
would. He was washed up on the reef, 
with one leg badly torn by the coral, 
and lay there for two whole days, howl- 
ing like a bloody maniac. He didn’t 
dare swim with his leg bleeding, on 
account of the sharks. Finally he was 
picked up by a trader’s boat and—” 

He broke off with a shudder. They 
gave him another drink. 

“ But the pearls?” they insisted. 

“ Old Boromai grinned and said that 
Manuel had come to steal his pearls. 
Of course he had; but I swear that he 
never breathed a word of it except to 
me, and I never told. How Boromai 
knew—but he knew, all right. He keeps 
the pearls in a big chest in his hut. He 
showed them to me. It’s a big, heavy 
chest, full of junk—stuff that he loot- 
ed from ships in the old days. He’s a 
damned queer old devil, and the only 
native I ever saw who had sense enough 
to know what’s worth hoarding away.” 

“But what good does it do him?” 

“None,” said Brown. “It’s a big, 
brass-bound chest, big enough to hold 
a man, and it’s full of things that would 
put me on my feet for the rest of my 
life, curse him!” 

They wanted to know if it was heavy. 
Brown told them that old Boromai had 
moved it alone; so that was all right. 
It would be no trick for Thoms and 
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McQuark. They exchanged again that 
unyielding, metallic glance. 

“Mister,” said Thoms, “ how’d you 
like to lift that chest?” 

“Too heavy for me,” murmured 
Brown. 

“T don’t mean that way,” said 
Thoms patiently. “ The three of us, 
mister. What right’s he got to the 
stuff, anyway? Pearls before swine!” 

Brown seemed to wake up. 

“You mean to steal ’em?” 

“ Now that’s a hell of a word to 
use,” McQuark declared disgustedly. 
“Steal em? No—just take ’em away 
from him. They’re not his. You said 
yourself the stuff was loot.” 

“But how?” asked Brown, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Easy, mister,” said Thoms confi- 
dently. 

“It’s been tried!” 

“ Manuel’s mouth was too big.” 

“You don’t know him, I tell you. 
He’s a cunning old devil!” 

“We,” said McQuark with simple 
candor, “are devils, too, and twice as 
cunning.” 

“ And he doesn’t suspect us,” added 
Thoms. 

“Tf he was to find out,” said Mc- 
Quark, “ it would only be through you. 
In that case we would save you the 
trouble of doing yourself in.” 

“Yes, mister,” corroborated Thoms 
with swiftly gleaming eyes. “ Now 
are you in on this?” 

Something about them gave Brown 
confidence. These were men of a dif- 
ferent caliber from the weak and dis- 
solute Cadbury-Smythes. Perhaps they 
would prove a match for old Boromai. 

“T get my share?” 

“Share alike,” promised Thoms, 
meeting McQuark’s eye. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“ Hint to Boromai that there’s more 
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fun watching three white men get 
drunk than two.” 

“ You'll find yourselves where Man- 
uel did!” 

“ Not likely—unless you tip him off,” 
suggested McQuark in a coldly mur- 
derous tone. 

“He doesn’t savvy why we're here,” 
said Thoms. “ Since he’s such a keen 
trader, he won’t want to get rid of us 
till he’s got his price for the birds of 
paradise.” 

In which, rather to Brown’s aston- 
ishment, they proved right. Boromai 
promptly responded to Brown’s hint, 
and sardonically watched Thoms and 
McQuark drink themselves into som- 
nolence—which they did with a celerity 
that puzzled Brown. They had to be 
carried back to their boat by Boromai’s 
women; but once aboard, they recov- 
ered sobriety with an astounding cel- 
erity, too. 

IV 


It was many hours later that Brown, 
still pretty well befuddled, showed up. 
He found the two newcomers far less 
friendly than they had been on the pre- 
ceding day. The truth was that they 
were nearly through with Brown—not 
quite, as will be seen, but nearly. 

During the feast they had sized up 
the situation at Boromai’s hut. With- 
out the assistance of Brown, in whom 
the old chief suspected no guile, they 
could hardly have gained his confi- 
dence. Like social climbers who have 
reached the desired eminence, they 
were now perfectly willing to kick 
down the ladder by which they had 
climbed. Brown had served his pur- 
pose, 

The affair was so simple, indeed, that 
it seemed absurd to think the pearls 
had not been stolen long ago. As a 
matter of fact, they probably would 
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have been, except that Manuel and 
such others as had tried for them had 
never learned the elementary rule for 
success—caution. 

Thoms and McQuark could stand 
pretty nearly anything in the way of 
drink. Of course they were not proof 
against drugs, but they had felt sure 
that they had nothing to fear in that 
line, because Boromai didn’t suspect 
them. If he had had any original sus- 
Picion, it was no doubt allayed by now. 

They were content to play a waiting 
game, however. Haste would be es- 
sential at the crisis, and only then. 

As they had expected, Boromai in- 
vited them to another feast within the 
week. Again Thoms and McQuark be- 
came so guilelessly drunk as to anni- 
hilate suspicion, and again they had to 
be carried back to their boat ; but Brown 
did not appear at the old chief’s hut. 
They didn’t like Brown’s behavior. It 
seemed as if the pearls had gone to his 
head. As long as those gleaming 
jewels had been out of his reach, he 
had drunk himself into oblivion upon 
every opportunity ; but now that Thoms 
and McQuark had convinced him he 
was going to have them— 

At least, his share of them. A 
whacking big thing that would be, he 
knew. He had seen the pearls, and 
some of the other contents of that big 
chest. Maybe it wouldn’t put him on 
his feet again—for there were times 
when he saw with bitter clearness the 
truth that nothing would ever put him 
on his feet again; but it would go a 
long way toward it. 

Disturbing memories began to in- 
sinuate themselves into his drugged 
brain. The lights and colors of civ- 
ilized towns, the delirious scent of per- 
fumed women—it all came back to him 
with the sharp, stirring tang of some- 
thing terribly good. It might soon be 
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within his hungry reach. 

As has been said, he did not appear 
at Boromai’s second feast. The opi- 
ate dream of escape had suddenly 
robbed him of his desire for drink. _ 

Thoms and McQuark, coming pain- 
fully back to soberness, with splitting 
heads and outraged stomachs, did not 
like the sight of a white and shaking 
Brown, whose eyes burned like gleam- 
ing coals, and who was very imperfect- 
ly in control of himself, yet obviously 
had not had a drink in many hours. 

The mere fact of the derelict’s un- 
wonted abstention was enough to 
arouse the suspicions of the old chief; 
nor could Brown keep from talking 
about the pearls. He was obsessed. 
Suppose a native were to hear and un- 
derstand him? No, the two conspira- 
tors didn’t like it. It forced their hand. 
However, now that they had gained the 
confidence of the chief, there was no 
need for waiting any longer. 

Of course, Brown must be disposed 
of first. They had never intended that 
he should share in the loot; but now 
he would have to be eliminated rather 
more quickly, Another day of Brown 
might easily prove fatal to their plans. 

Their original intention had been to 
push him overboard after they got well 
out to sea; but the sea is notoriously 
fickle. They had known bodies to wash 
ashore most embarrassingly, and 
against all reason, considering that 
scavenger sharks infested these waters 
in myriads. 

It is curious, again, that no word of 
all this passed between the inseparable 
and telepathic two. ‘True, just an in- 
stant before the deed was done, which 
was an hour or two after dark, the eyes 
of the partners did meet for a second, 
like flint on flint; but that was all. 
Then, with scarcely an appreciable 
pause in his conversation, Thoms, who 
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was standing a little behind Brown, 
drew from his pocket a blunt instru- 
ment and struck the man neatly, and to 
all appearances even gently, upon the 
back of the head. 

There was no mess or noise. Brown 
did not even fall to the floor. Thoms 
caught him as he slumped over, and 
lowered him easily, while McQuark 
calmly finished lighting his cigarette. 
The Solomon Islands boy watched 
avidly from the cabin door, with eyes 
that burned horribly and happily with 
the fires of pleasure and death lust. 

They buried the body in the sand 
half a mile down the beach, at a place 
that Brown himself had told them the 
natives avoided as the haunt of devils. 
If there were any devils there, save the 
poor devil who had been murdered, 
they caused their brothers, Thoms and 
McQuark, no cualms. 

The next day the two adventurers 
called on the old chief. Having ac- 
quired a little proficiency in the dialect, 
they were able to express their surprise 
at not finding Brown with him. 

The chief seemed undisturbed and 
incurious. He told them, chiefly by 
signs, that he had not seen Brown for 
three days. 

They inquired if Brown had left the 
island. Boromai shrugged his shoul- 
ders, for all the world like a French- 
man. 

Then Thoms and McQuark invited 
the village to a feast at their expense. 
Boromai told them that a large num- 
ber of his men had left for a fishing 
trip to a neighboring island; but for 
himself and the rest he accepted. 
Thoms and McQuark bought scrawny 
fowls and lean pigs in the village, and, 
adding some canned salmon—which, 
having been condemned, had cost them 
very littl—and a keg of gin, they 
threw a feast. 
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Upon that trustful savage, poor old 
Boromai, they played his own trump 
trick. There was poetic justice in it, at 
least. 

“Tf it worked on Manuel,” said Mc- 
Quark pleasantly, “ it ought to work on 
Boromai.” 

The gin was drugged. In the hilari- 
ous confusion of the celebration, the 
old chief had forgotten his cunning, 
and he did not notice that Thoms and 
McQuark did not drink out of the keg. 
Within an hour the whole tribe was 
as good as dead, and it would remain 
so for at least twelve hours. 

Thoms and McQuark thriftily gath- 
ered up such cans of rotten salmon as 
had not been broached, dragged their 
Solomon Islander, who also had passed 
out, aboard their boat, and then went 
swiftly down the coral trail to Boro- 
mai’s hut in the village. 

Far across the still, dark sea they 
saw a little cluster of dim lights, mov- 
ing very slowly, but plainly moving to- 
ward the island. The fishermen were 
returning. This might cut down their 
lead, but the canoes would be some time 
reaching the island, and it was very 
probable that the returning fishermen 
would sample the drugged gin before 
attempting any pursuit. Thoms and 
McQuark had obligingly left the keg 
in easy evidence. 

There was one young girl in the old 
chief’s hut. They did not know what 
had induced her to stay away from the 
feast, and it mattered little. Though 
she resisted like a wild cat with claw 
and fang, they speedily choked her in- 
to submission. They got hold of the 
big chest between them, and twenty 
minutes later were aboard their boat. 

There was a tricky bit of sea to the 
east of Boromai’s island, and they 
were taking no chances with it. 
Through the night the chest lay undis- 
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turbed amidships, with its huge locks, 
which would probably have to be hewn 
away with an ax. 


V 


Dawn flooded up out of the horizon, 
and a fresh breeze crinkled the water 
into sequins of gold and bits of broken 
opal, turquoise, emerald, and ruby. 

McQuark booted the Solomon 
Islander, who was beginning to stir, 
and Thoms gave him the wheel. 

They were now some fifteen miles 
from Boromai’s island, from which 
pursuit was out of the question. 

It was a few moments later that a 
trim little gunboat poked her nose out 
from behind an islet. In the very act 
of lifting the ax to the chest, Thoms 
saw her, and his arm fell, powerless. 

Not that the gunboat mattered. She 
wasn’t coming from the direction of 
Boromai’s island, nor was she headed 
toward it. She was headed toward 
them. Besides, there was nothing in 
evidence against them. The chest? Ab- 
surd! No one would suspect that it 
wasn’t their own. 

And yet, moved as by a common im- 
pulse, they bent over the heavy chest, 
raised it, and carried it below. 

The gunboat was overhauling them 
swiftly, but she did not pass. Instead, 
she signaled them to stop, and lowered 
a boat. 

A neat and well clipped officer: in 
drill climbed over the side with four 
men, and said curtly: 

“From Boromai’s island?” 

Thoms and McQuark did not look 
at each other. They wanted to, but 
each powerfully controlled the impulse. 
Thoms said meekly, after a little pause: 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ I’m looking for one Cecil Cadbury- 
Smythe—or, to be more exact, the Earl 
of Barre. The late earl and the two 
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cousins next in line were all killed last 
month in an accident. I believe you 
have the gentleman on board?” 

No power could have prevented 
them from looking at each other now. 
McQuark gulped noisily. Thoms 
licked his dry lips. 

“No, sir.” 

“ What, what?” barked the officer. 
“ T was told you had. I picked up some 
natives from Boromai’s island last 
night, and they told me Cadbury- 
Smythe was leaving the island with you 
at dawn this morning.” 

“ He—decided to stay on the island,” 
said Thoms weakly. 

“Oh!” said the officer. ‘Then, hav- 
ing half-turned, as if to go, he wheeled 
about. “ By the way, the natives com- 
plained to me that you had stolen a 
chest that belongs to the old chief. 
They asked me to intercept you and get 
it back. Where is it?” 

McQuark would have given a thou- 
sand pounds to recall the slight invol- 
untary movement he had made at the 
mention of the chest ; but the steel-gray 
eyes had caught it. 

“Come, come!’ snapped the officer 
impatiently. ‘“ Where is it?” 

Thoms and McQuark were silent. In 
dazed bewilderment they were reflect- 
ing that last night, when the fishermen 
must have been telling this officer, they 
hadn’t yet stolen the chest! A sick- 
ening dismay thickened up inside their 
stomachs and rose into their throats, 
gagging them. 

“TIT represent the law in_ these 
islands,” the officer went on sternly, 
“and it’s for the benefit of the natives 
as well as the whites. Don’t keep me 
waiting!” 

Though he knew it was no use, 
Thoms said they hadn’t got it. 

The officer laughed shortly. 

“‘ They described it to me pretty well 
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—big, wooden chest, Chinese camphor 
wood, brass-bound, with brass hinges. 
We'll look in the cabin first. I watched 
you putting something below with my 
glasses.” 

A moment later two seamen dumped 
the chest heavily on deck. The officer 
eyed the locks. 

“ You’ve not onened it?” 

Thoms shook his head dumbly. 

“We'll attend to that right now.” 

He motioned one of the sailors to 
the ax. A dozen blows, and the an- 
cient wood splintered. The sailor 
dropped the ax, and with an effort, 
heaved up the lid. 

“My God!” exclaimed the officer. 
In the same breath he barked out: “ Se- 
cure these men!” 

It was done without resistance. 
Thoms and McQuark, a sickly, pallid 
green, were for the moment too ill to 
resist. 

The chest held not the pearls of 
Boromai, but the body of Cecil Cad- 
bury-Smythe, the late Earl of Barre, 
whom they had buried in the sand on 
the haunted beach of Boromai’s island. 

“ Quite so,” said the officer, regard- 
ing them with his rapierlike eyes. “TI 
understand. The natives told me the 
three of you had stolen the old chief’s 
chest and pearls; but you two precious 
thugs weren’t splitting it three ways, 
what? So you gave Cadbury-Smythe 
that dirty knock over the head, and 
you were getting ready to feed his body 
to the sharks when IJ hove in sight and 
made you postpone it. Well, you'll 
make fine gallows fruit!’ 

He ordered one of the seamen to re- 
lieve the black boy at the wheel. Then, 
adding insult to injury, he turned again 
on Thoms and McQuark, and asked in 
tones with the edge of a razor: 

“ And now, you murdering thieves, 
what have you done with the pearls?” 
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The old killer's last 
fight agatnst his relent- 
less enemy, man 


By Don Cameron Shafer 









He was relieved to find that the 
wolves were not dead 


when Bigfoot had_ the 
Devil’s Garden all to him- 
self. The colonel absolute- 
ly refused to hire any more 
professional trappers to 
make an attempt to catch 
this killer of all killers. 

“A hundred dollars a month and 
found,” snorted the indignant colonel, 
“and the only time you can find a 
wolfer is on pay day! It’s cheaper in 
the long run to let old Bigfoot kill a 
few woolies and blatters than to pay 
the wages of a dozen expensive trap- 
pers who can’t even catch another ace 
in the bunk house poker game!” 

Many of these so-called professional 








vermin exterminators were the rankest 
amateurs. Some of them were utter 
impostors, who knew little or nothing 
about trapping, but took advantage of 
the stockmen’s desperate need to enjoy 
a soft berth and a prolonged sinecure 
at good pay. For a month or two they 
had plenty of grub and no one to watch 
what they were doing—if they were 
doing anything. 

Others, more skillful, were real 
trappers, or thought they were, until 
they matched wits with the big wolf. 
In the end they all had to admit failure 
and go back from whence they came. 

“From now on I quit hiring and 
firing,” announced the colonel; “ but 
I’ll give any man who brings in that 
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wolf twenty new hundred-dollar bills!” 

“ Dead or alive?” joked Hal Briggs, 
who was a rider and not a trapper. 

“ Alive,” growled the colonel. “I 
want to break him for a house dog!” 

“He’d make a better cow dog for 
some poor farmer,” retorted Hal. 
“Last night he hamstrung and killed 
a two-year-old bull.” 

“ And the night before that he killed 
sixteen sheep over at the Reyes ranch,” 
added Greg Wilson. 

“ We won’t catalogue Bigfoot’s long 
list of crimes and killings — not this 
morning,” said the colonel. “If we 
started that tedious job, it would keep 
you boys from your day’s work, which 
I know you're just dying to begin.” 

“Some day,” sighed Hal, as he rode 
away, “I’m goin’ to own a ranch of 
my own. Then I'll hire poor cowboys 
to do all the sweatin’ in the hot sun, 
while I loll back on the porch in the 
shade and amuse myself makin’ funny 
cracks!” 


II 


THE Cortez Stock Growers’ Associ- 
ation could well afford to spend a little 
money to exterminate this master kill- 
er, for Lobo’s nocturnal depredations, 
over a wide territory in lower New 
Mexico, ran into thousands of dollars 
annually; but the association objected 
to spending good money for nothing. 
No more trappers were hired, but the 
offer of two thousand dollars reward 
for Bigfoot, dead or alive, still stood, 
and any one who needed the money 
had a right to go out into the hills and 
try to earn it. It was the dream of 
every rider for many miles about to 
encounter this old dog wolf and knock 
it over with a well placed rifle shot— 
a stroke of luck that meant a whole 
year of idleness and pleasure. 

Attracted by this magnificent re- 
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ward, ambitious and avaricious men 
almost beat a path from the colonel’s 
ranch house across the plains to the 
Tewa Hills, where Lobo made his 
home when not out on the kill. They 
tried everything — traps, wire snares, 
set guns, poison, hunting packs, im- 
ported wolf hounds, and many curious 
and ingenious devices; but one and all 
they returned empty-handed, swearing 
that the big killer was more devil than 
wolf. At last there was not a single 
trapper left in the Devil’s Garden, and 
Bigfoot killed when and where he 
pleased, if the night was dark enough 
to suit his fancy and to afford com- 
plete protection. 

The sheep he slew! Shepherd dogs 
crouched at their master’s feet when 
the big wolf ran the frantic woollies in 
the dark. Men who hurried out with 
loud shouts and noisy pistol shots 
trembled, knowing that the killer was 
abroad, and that the wolf was large 
enough and strong enough to pull 
down a man, if so minded. 

The colts and the calves he killed! 
No wonder there was a price upon his 
head. No wonder the colonel raged 
and wondered what to do next. 

One day, when all the trappers had 
departed, and the colonel was fuming 
over a fresh slaughter of his sheep, a 
young man drove up to the ranch 
house in a buckboard. He was the 
familiar type of prosperous, well fami- 
lied Western youth, wearing a white 
shirt with a soft collar, low shoes, silk 
stockings, and golf breeches. He had 
a quiet, smiling, friendly way about 
him, and hailed the colonel in a pleas- 
ant voice. 

“I am looking for Colonel Pren- 
tiss,” he explained, “ the president of 
the Cortez Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion.” 

“Come up out of the sun glare and 
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rest your eyes,” answered the colonel, 
wondering who this unusual visitor 
might be. “ You waste time to look 
any further.” 

‘Glad to meet you, colonel.” 

The young man came up, took off 
his broad felt hat, and stretched him- 
self comfortably in a big chair. The 
courteous colonel waited patiently for 
the stranger to declare his name and 
business, but it was some time before 
he spoke. 

“T hear,” he said at length, as he 
rolled and lighted a cigarette, “ that 
you are offering two thousand dollars 
for a certain wolf.” 

“IT should say that your ears func- 
tion normally,” answered the colonel, 
staring at the young man; “ but how 
could that interest you, except as an 
unusual price to pay for a wolf skin?” 

“T have come down here to get that 


money,” explained the other. 
This brought Colonel Prentiss up 
with a jerk. 
' “You don’t say!” he returned. 
may as well break the news to you now 
—I will not pay anything in advance.” 
“Oh, of course not,” the stranger 
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replied with a laugh. ‘ “I expect to 
catch the wolf first.” 

“Tt may not be an encouraging 
thing to hear, young man, but half a 
hundred skilled hunters and trappers 
have nursed that same idea, but so far 
I haven’t been called upon to draw the 
money out of the bank. I begin to 
think that two thousand dollars will 
double at compound interest before 
Bigfoot’s hide is brought in for me to 
wipe my feet upon.” 

“The more such ordinary trappers 
have tried to catch this wolf, the easier 
it will be for me.” 

“Then it’s a cinch!” retorted the 
colonel. “ An army has tried it.” 

“ This wolf will be expecting me to 
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use the same old traps and the same 
old tricks, which by now he thorough- 
ly understands.” 

“Tl say he does 

“So I shall try something new.” 

“T’m glad that you bring originality 
and invention into this problem,” re- 
marked Colonel Prentiss, with more 
than a little sarcasm; “‘ but where,” he 
added, searching the all but empty 
buckboard, ‘are your traps?” 

“T haven’t any,” the stranger told 
him frankly. 

“What, no traps?” said the colonel 
in surprise. “ Then what have you to 
catch a wolf with?” 

“ A brain.” 

“So has this wolf!” 

“T have a better one.” 

The colonel seriously doubted this. 

“You have a lot of confidence and 
conceit if you think you can go out 
there in the hills empty-handed and 
catch that wolf.” 

“T can catch him,” the young man 
insisted quietly. 

“Tf you do, I will pay you the two 
thousand dollars and kiss you be- 
sides !” 

““T came all the way down here to 
catch that particular wolf and to col- 
lect the money. I do not ask for tokens 
of affection.” 

“Go right ahead and do it! You 
have my permission and blessing.” It 
seemed impossible to the colonel. “TI 
will even add an extra two hundred if 
you bring in Bigfoot.” 

“Do you want him dead or alive?” 
inquired the stranger, absolutely seri- 
ous. 

“ By all means bring him in alive. 
I want to tame him!” 

“ Even that could be done,” said the 
young man. 

“Young man,” glared the colonel, 
who wasn’t at all sure that he wasn’t 
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being made the victim of some huge 
joke, “ your coming down here to-day 
has saved me a lot of worry and hard 
work. Now I don’t have to lay awake 
at night, worrying about the sheep and 
young stock. You have saved me the 
trouble of writing a long letter to Wolf 
Langdon imploring that well-known 
trapper of the North to come down 
here and rid this territory of such an 
expensive pest.” 

“ At least you have saved yourself 
the letter writing,” smiled the other. 
“T am Wolf Langdon.” 

“ The hell you are!” 


Ill 


A TITLED Englishman who owned a 
cattle ranch in Montana, but spent 
most of his time over a book, was the 
first to call this interesting young man 
- Werewolf Langdon. He certainly had 
a way with dogs and wolves. He even 
talked of wolf psychology. Sir John 
and he discussed it by the hour, hav- 
ing much in common through their 
natural love for dogs. 

To account for his remarkable suc- 
cess in catching wolves, Mexican and 
Indian herders insisted that the man 
was partly of vulpine nature. They 
called him Brother to the Wolf, and 
believed that he could change from 
man to wolf, and back again, within 
the short space of a dark night. Hence 
the Englishman’s appellation, which 
was soon foreshortened to “ Wolf.” 

Wolf Langdon, however, wasn’t an 
ordinary wolfer. He did not travel 
from ranch to ranch trapping and poi- 
soning wolves. He seldom bothered 
with a wolf unless it had a high price 
upon its scalp. Unless the reward was 
large, his slow methods would not pay 
even good wages. He carried no steel 
traps, no wire snares. He did not deal 
in poisons. He knew that by this time 
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Bigfoot was thoroughly trap wise. A 
cautious and suspicious wolf can de- 
tect the faintest scent of a buried trap 
—the half cleaned rust, the rancid oil 
used to grease the springs, the man 
scent lingering on the iron, and per- 
haps the very iron itself; for who dares 
say, Langdon would ask, that iron has 
no scent in the keen nose of a wolf? 

Bigfoot was poison wise, as well as 
trap wise. In the Valley of Death, 
where the dried and mummified bodies 
of coyotes, foxes, skunks, ferrets, and 
other flesh eaters lay roasting in the 
sun, he had learned about poison. 
After watching a big dog coyote die in 
agony after eating the flesh of a dead 
sheep, Bigfoot never again touched 
meat that he did not pull down for 
himself. 

This wolf knew all about guns. He 
knew that these peculiar sticks, in the 
hands of his arch enemy, were capable 
of hurling death missiles to incredible 
distances. In his younger days he had 
often been shot at; but in time he had 
learned that guns were harmless in the 
dark. 

He knew dogs, too, and_ was- not 
afraid of them. After dark he ruth- 
lessly killed every dog that dared to 
face him. He also knew the bellowing 
trailers, the hounds that run in packs, 
the fast coursing wolf dogs. None of 
these could follow his trail for long in 
the broken lava beds and over the cin- 
ders of the old volcano, where it was 
too hot and dry for any scent to linger 
more than a few minutes after sun- 
rise. 

The Devil’s Garden was named in 
jest. It was like a huge chunk of hell, 
suddenly cooled—a mass of molten 
rock spewed up when the world was 
young, nearly a hundred miles long 
and more than ten miles wide. Ages 
and ages ago, when the red-hot mass 
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cooled, it shrank and cracked and 
broke into ten thousand cafions, into a 
million deep clefts and crevasses. Very 
little vegetation grew there, and few 
animals and birds lived there. It was 
the chosen home of sun loving reptiles 
—millions of rattlesnakes, curious liz- 
ards, and horned toads. 

In the secure fastnesses of this in- 
hospitable spot lived the killer. With- 
out any traps, without poison, without 
even a gun, Wolf Langdon drove away 
to the Devil’s Garden to catch Bigfoot 
—with his bare hands, apparently. 

Langdon put on his overalls, like 
any other good workman, loaded up 
his buckboard with supplies, and dis- 
appeared in the lava hills. He drove 
from one waterhole to another, in- 
specting them all. They were far 
apart, they contained little water, and 
all of it was more or less bad. They 
held water, alkaline water, muddy 
water, water green with scuni, and 
water smelling to heaven of rotten 
things—mostly dead sheep. 

After a while, however, he made 
camp in a narrow cafion, where he 
found fair water and something for 
his horses to eat. As he scouted 
around, he saw evidence of other trap- 
pers’ unsuccessful work. Here and 
there were the sun-dried mummies of 
poison victims, old pitfalls, trap stakes, 
pens built around waterholes, curious 
apparatus, and equally futile snares 
and cages. 

“ Here,” mused he, “is a wolf that 
only a real wolfer can catch!” 

It was a game he loved, this match- 
ing wits with the master minds of the 
animal kingdom. ‘Trapper, big game 
hunter, nature lover, Wolf was also 
something of a prospector. It was an 
interesting side line in his wilderness 
roamings ; and on this expedition, after 
his camp was established, he was to all 
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outward appearances just a prospector. 
With nothing in his hands but his ge- 
ologist’s hammer he tramped all over 
that section of the country, tapping at 
the rocks, peering through his little 
microscope. 

As a matter of fact, however, he 
was studying other things besides min- 
erals. He was searching the sand for 
every sign and track of the big wolf, 
reading the record, learning all there 
was to learn about the old killer— 
where he lay hidden, where he lived, 
his peculiarities, his routes to and from 
the cattle plains. 


IV 


From time to time Wolf Langdon 
moved his camp, seemingly to new 
prospecting locations; but in reality he 
was playing a crafty and patient game. 
He was working out the particular 
spot, or spots, that the big wolf really 
called home, and the routes by which 
he traveled over the difficult terrain to 
reach it in the dark. 

He saw tracks of other wolves— 
smaller tracks, the tracks of the red 
Texas wolf—but he paid no attention 
to these. He was after just one wolf. 
Any attempt to bother with these other 
wolves would only betray his purpose. 

It was two weeks or more before 
Langdon caught sight of the big wolf. 
He was satisfied that he had located 
the almost inaccessible place where the 
wolf’s den, or home, was located—a 
mighty tumbled mass of rock guarded 
by steep cliffs, great crevices, blind 
cafions. Prospecting in that neighbor- 
hood one day, his eyes alert for every 
moving shadow, he saw the big killer 
rise up on a shelf of rock and slink 
away. It was a huge wolf, very light 
in color, as those Southern wolves are 
apt to be, weighing more than two hun- 
dred pounds—a big, powerful, quick- 
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witted, and dangerous wild dog. 

He made no attempt to follow the 
wolf, not even with his eyes, for he 
knew that Bigfoot was watching him, 
and had been watching him ever since 
his arrival. Several times, during the 
next two or three days, he sighted the 
big beast again, though he never got 
more than a brief glimpse of it; and 
several times at night he heard the 
wolf’s howls in the lava hills and on 
the plains beyond, where the stock pas- 
tured. Meanwhile the nocturnal kill- 
ings went on, now here, now there, on 
this ranch and that, over a wide terri- 
tory. 

Langdon was working upon a defi- 
nite plan of campaign. The first thing 
he tried to do, slowly and with great 
patience, was to get the wolf to accept 
him as an innocent and simple-minded 
wanderer of the waste lands—a type 
more or less common all over the 
Southwest. Not until he had accom- 
plished this, and had _ thoroughly 
learned the country and ascertained 
the wolf’s personal habits, did Lang- 
don make his first attempt to catch the 
brute. 


It could not, by rights, be called a 
trap; and yet, but for an unexpected 
turn of events, it would have caught 
Bigfoot. 

From the deep fastness of Devil’s 
Garden, well in toward the middle of 
the lava mass, where he lived by day, 
the big wolf went out to hunt in two 
directions—east and west. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the barren lava 
flow extended north and south for 
nearly a hundred miles, almost bare 
of vegetation and affording no pas- 
turage for stock; while in breadth it 
was only about ten miles, so that Big- 
foot had to travel but five miles in 
either direction each night, across lava 
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and dry cinders, before he came out 
upon the plains, where there were 
flocks to be raided and young stock to 
be pulled down. 

Wolf Langdon, in his prowlings 
among the lava hills, had discovered 
two well used routes to and from the 
interior fastness where he felt sure 
that the killer’s lair was hidden. He 
made no attempt to find the exact loca- 
tion of the den. Such a mistake could 
have caused the suspicious beast to 
change his base to some remote spot, 
and would necessitate beginning the 
preliminary work all over again. 

Along one of the wolf’s nocturnal 
routes, which was most difficult for a 
man to follow, Langdon searched for 
a suitable place for his first attempt. 
He found it in a narrow crevasse about 
six feet wide and ten deep. This crack 
in the dry lava pinched out at either 
end, and its walls were sheer. Any 
animal so unfortunate as to drop into 
it could never get out again. 

There were several more or less 
similar cracks and holes along the big 
wolf’s route, which had no doubt been 
planned so as to make it practically 
impossible for hounds to follow. The 
worn surface of the lava attested that 
the same trail had been used by wolves 
for years. Perforce they traveled it 
mostly after dark. 

“Every night,” reasoned Langdon, 
“when Bigfoot hunts to the east, he 
returns by this route. He has been 
traveling it back and forth for a long 
time, and I don’t doubt he could do so 
on the darkest night. All these dizzy 
leaps and puzzling climbs must be so 
familiar to him by this time that they 
are second nature. I’ll bet he could 
make this jump.with his eyes:shut!” 

This particular place was exactly 
what the wolfer was looking for. The 
lava was soft. He drilled it easily 
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enough, and loaded the drill holes with 
pieces of dynamite and short fuses. 
Then for the next few days and nights 
he waited, allowing time for his scent 
to burn out in the sun, and for any sus- 
picion to be allayed. He waited until 
he heard the night howlings of the big 
killer on the east, running another kill. 

It was not a dark night, and yet 
dark enough to suit Langdon’s pur- 
pose. He crept out of his camp, by a 
short route previously selected, to the 
crevasse where he had placed his dyna- 
mite. He lit the fuse and hurried 
away. Behind him the night was 
broken by a flash of light, like heat 
lightning, and by a roar as of distant 
thunder. 

“Now,” said he, “when Bigfoot 
comes hurrying home in the darkest 
hour of the night, just before dawn, 
there’ll be a little surprise for him!” 
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Nor even the most cunning wolf 
would dream that the very rocks could 
change overnight; but the leap across 
this familiar crevasse, which for 
countless years had been almost ex- 
actly six feet, was now eleven feet. 
The big wolf, hurrying homeward, 
would make his usual jump—and 
would fall short. He would plunge 
down into the natural pitfall below, 
and would remain a prisoner. 

Late in the night Langdon heard 
wolf voices. Wolves, like dogs, have 
their language, limited though it be. 
They can convey ideas over long dis- 
tances by the voice alone, announcing 
kills, asking for help on a hot trail, 
calling for their mates and their fami- 
lies. What Langdon heard was a pro- 
longed and eerie wolf howl, answered 
from afar. Other and smaller wolves 
repeated the cry. All the gray coyotes 
of that section set up a mighty howl- 
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ing, though it was not yet dawn, and 
all the swift foxes of the desert yapped 
and yapped. 

“Tve got him!” 
hunter. 

At daylight he hurried out te his 
trap. Sure enough, there was a wolf 
in the bottom of the pit—but it was 
not Bigfoot. The yellow shape of 
him, melting with the dawn, had van- 
ished like a shadow among the rocks 
when the man came up. There in the 
pitfall was the old killer’s mate—a big 
she-wolf, heavy with pup. 

“Why,” exclaimed Langdon, “I 
didn’t even know he had a family!” 

He had missed catching Bigfoot 
solely because the she-wolf had run be- 
fore her mate on the way home; but 
chance had thrown into his hands a 
way to take the prize that he most 
wanted. 

Langdon did not kill the trapped 
wolf. She was far too valuable to 
him alive. Instead, he went back and 
got ropes and a large canvas sack. 
When he returned, he again saw Big- 
foot slinking away from the spot. 

“Tl get you, too, about to-mor- 
row!” he cried, chuckling. 

The big she-wolf was neither a fool 
nor a coward. She knew that the man 
was her enemy, and was ready to fight 
him to the death if he came down into 
the pit after her. She also knew that 
she was hopelessly caught, and that 
there was no way out. She did not 
dash frantically and foolishly about, 
or cry, or whimper. Like a big dog 
she lay down, her chin on the hard 
rock, and stared up at the mouth of 
the crevasse with wide yellow eyes, 
watching the man, probably wonder- 
ing why he did not kill her out of hand. 

Wolf Langdon cast a noose over her 
head, after many attempts, and hauled 
her, choking and struggling, helpless, 
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to the top. He held her suspended in 
the air until she was choked into sub- 
mission. Then he tied her, gasping 
for breath and half unconscious, se- 
curely in the sack and carried her back 
to camp. 

“Old Bigfoot will reason that the 
she-wolf fell into the pit owing to 
some accident,” the trapper argued. 
“ He won't lay it to me. If he notices 
that the crevasse is wider, he will at- 
tribute it to natural causes, because 
rocks are always tumbling down.” 

He knew that the dog wolf was 
watching, unseen, to discover what 
Langdon was going to do with his 
mate. A single breath would tell him 
that the man was carrying her away 
alive. 





Langdon’s camp was in a narrow 
cafion, steep and high, which pinched 
out to nothing about half a mile back. 
He had selected this site with infinite 
care and only after thorough inspec- 
tion. He knew that there was but one 
way a wolf could get into the ravine, 
and that was through the narrow 
mouth. 

He had on his buckboard a roll of 
heavy woven wire fencing. Out of 
this he built a strong pen, well up the 
cafion, and in it he placed Bigfoot’s 
mate. 

“That old fellow will be up here to- 
night to try and get her loose,” he rea- 
soned; “and then I’ll catch him!” 

All the rest of that day Langdon 
toiled in the hot sun. Though the 
sweat poured, he worked on until, just 
before dark, he completed a wire fence 
across the entrance of the cafion. The 
barrier was ten feet high, strongly 
built, and weighted and supported by 
rocks. He left one narrow entrance, 
fitted with a swing door, which could 
be closed by pulling on a long wire. 
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When all was done he cooked sup- 
per, smoked his pipe, and went to bed, 
but not to sleep. He lay there in his 
tent, with the canvas raised a little 
from the bottom, quiet and motionless, 
listening and watching. He knew that 
Bigfoot would find the imprisoned 
she-wolf, under cover of darkness, and 
would make an attempt at a rescue. 

Sure enough, about midnight, the 
big wolf came, his paternal instinct al- 
ready aroused, carrying a dead lamb 
in his big jaws. For a long time he 
hesitated at the gate; but he was fa- 
miliar with fences, and they did not 
frighten him, so he finally entered the 
trap. 

Though darkness hid him, so heavy 
an animal could not walk past Lang- 
don’s tent without making a betraying 
sound, and the hunter heard the big 
pads whispering in the sand. Watch- 
ing carefully, he saw a gray shadow 
slinking along the cafion wall. He 
reached out and pulled a wire, and the 
door closed and latched. 

“The big wolf is mine!” he exulted 
silently. 

He opened his blankets and went to 
sleep, confident that his work was over, 
certain that he would be collecting 
Colonel Prentiss’s reward the next 
day. 

Hardly an hour afterward he was 
awakened by the drumming of run- 
ning pads. For a long time he heard 
hoarse growls and the creak of the 
taut fence under a heavy weight. 

“You can’t break out,” said he 
sleepily. : 

He went to sleep planning how he 
would noose the big wolf in the blind 
canon and deliver him alive; but on 
the morrow disappointment awaited 
him, for both wolves were gone. He 
had not thought that Bigfoot would 
make any serious attempt to free his 
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mate; but the trapper had underesti- 
mated the enormous strength of the 
big dog wolf. 

The powerful brute had dragged the 
hastily constructed pen down, actually 
tearing, breaking, and chewing a hole 
in the wire large enough for the she- 
wolf to squeeze through. Then, to- 
gether, they had charged the high 
fence across the cafion mouth. The 
stout wire resisted the thrust of their 
speeding bodies and flung them both 
back dazed and hurt. In the morning 
Wolf could read where both animals 
had made every effort to jump the 
fence, to tear it down, to open up a 
hole in it, without avail; but at last 
they dug out. 

Turn and turn about they dug furi- 
ously, frantically, racing against day- 
light, tunneling down through the sand 
and under the fence. With this possi- 
bility in mind, Langdon had buried the 
wire deep and bent it back beneath the 
surface; but the wolves discovered this 
ruse and began their tunnel farther 
back. 

Long before Langdon got there they 
were gone. 

“Tough luck!” said he. “If I’d 
had timber to work with, I’d have 
made a fence that would hold a pack 
of wolves.” 

Langdon realized that not only had 
he failed, but the big wolf now knew 
him for what he was—another wolfer. 

“Tl never get another chance to 
catch the big fellow,” he admitted. 
“Tl have to think up something ab- 
solutely new and beyond the experi- 
ence and imagination of any wolf.” 


VI 


Just as the hunter anticipated, Big- 
foot and his mate left the neighbor- 
hood and took up their abode in a 
more remote and difficult part of the 
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Devil’s Garden. They did not go far 
away, however, because the pups came 
that next day. 

Langdon made no attempt to look 
them up. He knew that it would be 
useless. His presence would only make 
them move again, and so on indefinite- 
ly, all up and down the hundred miles 
of broken lava hills. 

He was content to locate the ap- 
proximate site of their new home. He 
spent the next week, therefore, in driv- 
ing from one waterhole to another, in- 
specting wolf tracks. There were 
tracks a plenty, but not the big marks 
for which he was looking. 

“ Surely that wolf must drink—but 
where ?” 

Desert trained, born with an inher- 
ent sense for water, or for the places 
where water ought to be, Wolf Lang- 
don began his search for the hidden 
drinking place. 

Before the burning volcano spouted 
its lava over the earth, this site of the 
Devil’s Garden had been a fair and 
fertile land. There had been water 
then—streams and a small river, with 
green fields and forests, where now all 
was desert. Beneath the lava there 
was still good soil, attesting that the 
molten mass had flowed down over it 
like a river of fire. The vast eruption 
had killed everything and dried up 
everything; but in the rainy season the 
ground in places still seeped moisture, 
and tiny streams came to life, only to 
lose their way in the thirsty sand. 

Langdon mounted one of his mus- 
tangs and rode to every likely place 
where water ought to be in this season 
of drought. For days and days he did 
not find a drop; and then at last, mid- 
way up a wild cafion, he came upon an 
old cistern—a shallow depression in 
the ground running back under the 
cliff, where water remained for a long 
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time after all the little streams and 
springs were dry. 

In the moist bed of the cistern floor 
he saw where Bigfoot had been dig- 
ging for water. The wolf and his 
mate had pawed down about three feet, 
scratching out a large hole in the 
ground, which gradually seeped half 
full of very poor water, heavily 
charged with mineral, but still water. 
Wolves, like dogs, are not particular 
about the water they drink. 

Langdon did not dismount, for he 
was careful not to leave any man scent 
near this waterhole. He rode his un- 
shod pony up and permitted it to drink. 
When it had had enough, he pulled the 
animal around broadside to the water- 
hole, and, still without dismounting, 
took from an inner pocket a small bot- 
tle containing a brownish liquid as 
thick as sirup. This he poured into 
the remaining water and rode away, 
leaving behind no trace of his having 
been there. a 

“If this doesn’t work,” said he, 
“T’ll think of something else. Man 
would not be man, lord of all, if he 
didn’t know more than any wolf!” 


It seemed as if a malicious sorcerer 
had put a spell upon the land, for the 
animal residents of this forbidding 
place had had their habits turned topsy- 
turvy overnight. A large gray cougar, 
which by now should have been safe- 
ly hidden away among the rocks, was 
on his way home in broad daylight. 
Wolf thought that never had he seen 
such a brave cougar, or such a stupid 
one, for the beast passed him within 
fifty yards, glassy-eyed, heavy-footed, 
and made no attempt to run. An eagle, 
which should have been soaring the 
skies, was walking drunkenly on the 
ground. 

Riding along, he saw a tiger cat, or 
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ocelot, asleep upon a rocky shelf. It 
was about the size of a lynx, of a dull 
yellow color, conspicuously marked 
with black spots in regular pattern, 
which ran together to form stripes 
upon its face and neck. The ocelot is 
a very beautiful cat, and one of the 
wildest; but this specimen made no ef- 
fort to get up and run away. Langdon 
rode close to it and watched the rhyth- 
mic rise and fall of its exposed side, 
denoting regular breathing. 

“Have a good nap!” laughed he; 
and even the noise of his laughter, and 
the thud of his pony’s hard feet in the 
sand, did not disturb this cat nap. 

A half mile farther on he saw the 
dull yellow form of a desert fox asleep 
in the shade of a thin cactus plant. 
Again he rode up to the sleeper, but 
the fox did not waken. 

“Now, if old Lobo—” 

By the cistern waterhole were two 
gray shapes—two big wild dogs, curled 
up as if asleep. Wolf slipped off his 
pony. He stole forward, and was re- 
lieved to find that the wolves were not 
dead, but sleeping—an unnatural sleep 
that would last for a long time. He 
put his hand on Bigfoot’s side, and 
noted the strong heart beating irregu- 
larly, as a dog’s heart beats. . 

In half a minute more he had the 
dog wolf bound and muzzled, and soon 
its mate was also helpless. To make 
doubly sure, he wound both drugged 
bodies in canvas strips and bound them 
with additional ropes; and an hour 
later he drove up to Colonel Prentiss’s 
door with his two captives. 

“Here’s your wolf, colonel,” said 
he; “ and here’s its mate, too.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the colonel. “ So 
you got them!” 

“hey are here,” said Wolf. “I 
got them alive, as you desired.” 

“ Alive?” 
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“Very much so.” 

“That old devil hasn’t more than 
half a minute to live!” cried the colo- 
nel, jumping up to get his gun. “ [’ll—” 

“Hold on!” warned Wolf. “ Not 
so fast! I haven’t delivered these 
wolves yet.” 

“ But when you do—” threatened 
the colonel. 

“When I do,” smiled Wolf, “ it will 
be with the stipulation that the wolves 
belong to me. I came down here to 
catch this wolf for you, to rid your 
territory of a notorious killer, and I 
have done it.” 

“ But,” argued the colonel, “ when 
I pay you the money—” 

“Tt will be with the understanding 
that I still own the wolves. This old 
fellow is too intelligent and too brave 
to be killed like a mean, chicken-steal- 
ing skunk. He deserves a better fate 
than that. You stockmen took his ter- 
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ritory, you destroyed his natural game, 
you tried every trick to kill or capture 
him, and he outwitted you all. I will 
not see him killed. He and his mate 
deserve a quiet and comfortable life in 
some city zoo.” 

“Then I won’t pay you a cent!” de- 
clared the colonel. / 

“Very well,” smiled Wolf. “ Then 
I shall cut the ropes and let them both 


go.” 

There was no answer to this. The 
colonel paid, and Wolf drove away 
with his captives. 

For long years afterward visitors to 
a famous zoological park stared at a 
pair of big gray wolves and read with 
some incredulity the inscription on 
their pen. People could hardly believe 
that this big, quiet, friendly looking 
wild dog could have been the noterious 
stock killer Bigfoot, of the Devil’s 
Garden. 
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THE ALIEN NOTE 


On, London Town, serene and gray, 
Why is it, half a world away, 
Some alien note, unknown, unguessed, 
“Wakes at your name within my breast, 
And vague, strange memories start and stay? 


Not mine the lesser lot to stray 
Within your gates as strangers may; 
Nor yet my feet your streets have pressed, 
Oh, London Town! 


Yet strangely native I as they, 
Your children born within your sway; 
I, who may never be your guest, 
As close a tie as these possessed, 
Surely, in some far yesterday, 


Oh, London Town! 


Theodosia Garrison 








A sertal—Part 1V—Watk 
Devon's life hangs in the bal- 
ance, out on the frontier of 
civilization, while a gang of 


criminals plays its last card 


Blood | ron 


By Max Brand 


Author of “ The Untamed,” “‘ The Night Horseman,” “ Dan Barry’s Daughter,” etc. 


THE THREAD OF THE STORY 


DEATH signal was inter- 
cepted accidentally by 
Walt Devon, gentleman 
gambler, owner of a large 
ranch a few miles outside 
the gold-mining town of West Lon- 
don. The order was wigwagged at 
night by mysterious flashes of light 
while Walt was lounging on the ve- 
randa of the Palace, West London’s 
leading gambling joint. 

That evening he blocked the would- 
be assassin, Grierson, and forced him 








to confess that the killing had been de- 
creed by Les Burchard, proprietor of 
the Palace. Burchard was anxious to 
buy his ranch, but Devon refused to 
sell. 

Later Tucker Vincent also tried to 
purchase the property. His right-hand 
man, Charlie Way, made a liberal of- 
fer for it after prowling around the 
place unseen at night. 

Old Harry, one of the two caretak- - 
ers at the ranch, came to town to help 
unravel the mystery, while the other, 
Old Jim, remained on guard. 
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And meanwhile Prudence Maynard 
drifted into West London in search of 
her brother, Lucky Jack, a debonair 
young outlaw, and she stopped at Mrs. 
Purley’s rooming house, where Devon 
lived while in town. 

In a burst of chivalry, Devon and 
Old Harry mounted and rode into the 
forest with Slugger Lewis, one of 
Jack’s cronies, in search of the girl’s 
brother. Lewis double crossed the 
other two men, however, and they were 
ambushed by gunmen, but emerged un- 
scathed. Prue disappeared. 

Later Devon saved the life of one 
Jerry Noonan. Jerry agreed to show 
his gratitude by revealing the con- 
spiracy, but just as he began to talk, in 
the seclusion of Walt’s room, he heard 
a peculiar whistle, the high sign of his 
gang calling him to a rendezvous, so 
he rushed out in the woods late that 
night without telling the secret. 

Walt followed, unnoticed, and saw 
Noonan confer with three shadowy 
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“Washed plumb careless, but this sure is gold!” 
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forms, one being Grierson. Then he 
slunk away and, in the dark forest, un- 
expectedly encountered Prue Maynard. 
The girl gave the same shrill whistle, 
and the gambler hurriedly left her. 

Returning to Mrs. Purley’s, he met 
Old Jim, who announced that the 
Devon ranch had been looted and 
burned; Jim himself had been shot at 
while riding to town. The next day 
the stage was robbed and its guard 
slain. 

While a posse was seeking the rob- 
bers, Devon set out with Old Harry 
and Old Jim to explore the forest. 
They came upon a ramshackle cabin, 
inhabited by a fat man. Behind it was 
a stable containing a dozen superb 
horses, all apparently stolen. 

Devon and his pals started back to 
West London with the steeds, but ran 
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into a murderous gunfire in which all 
but one of the animals were slaugh- 
tered. The men escaped unhurt. Later, 
Lucky Jack tried to steal that horse 
from Devon, but was caught in the act. 
After learning about his sister from 
Walt, Jack fled. 

Meanwhile from a butcher Old Jim 
gleaned a clew to the rustling of the 
Devon cattle. A suspect was arrested 
for the theft, but before he could name 
his accomplices he was shot dead in 
the jail. 

Then a mysterious rider was cap- 
tured by Devon, Sheriff Naxon, Old 
Harry and Old Jim. It was Prue. She 
explained herself to the satisfaction of 
three of the men, but Walt demanded 
her arrest on charge of conspiracy. 





CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE YELLOW PERIL 


- HOW many leagues Devon 
f dropped in the estimation 
of his companions, at that 
1 moment, he would have 
HM hesitated to estimate, but 
he knew that he was by no 
means the man that he had 
been before, in their eyes. They stared 
at him in silence. 

“ Murder!’ whispered the 
“Oh, no! Not murder!” 

“Get on your horse, if you please,” 
said Devon, “ and remember that if the 
others are a trifle sentimental and 
weak-headed about you, my dear girl, 
I’ve passed completely through that 
stage and come out on the other side! 
Let me hold your foot and give you a 
hand up.” 

So he passed her up to her saddle, 
and Prudence sat in it with hanging 
head, and with both hands clutching 
hard upon the pommel, as though she 
were faint and about to fall. 





girl. 
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The sheriff muttered: “ This looks 


kind of hard to me, Devon. Besides, 
I dunno that I gotta right to arrest her 
before they is any warrant sworn out!” 

“If you let her go,” Devon said 
grimly, “I'll tie her into her saddle, 
and then lead her horse to West Lon- 
don at the end of a rope. I mean that, 
sheriff !’’ 

At this the sheriff surrendered with 
a faint groan of embarrassment. 

“They’s gunna be a lot of talk 
about this,” he warned. “ The round- 
in’ up of an innocent girl, I mean—a 
young girl like this here, for all the 
murderin’ and the stealin’ that has bin 
goin’ on around West London! 
There’s gunna be considerable of a 
laugh about that, I’m thinkin’.” 

“T’ll accept my share of the laugh- 
ter,’ Devon assured him. “ And in 
the meantime I’ll guarantee that you'll 
find Miss Maynard is big enough to 
raise the devil. Why, sheriff, if you 
look at her again you'll see that she’s 
too pretty to be good!” 

“ Have it your own way,” the sheriff 
grunted in anger. “ I’ve tried to show 
you sense, young man!” 

And they all mounted and rode on, 
the three elders in front and Devon 
doggedly in the rear. Walt went be- 
side the girl, with a brief warning that 
she was not to attempt to whistle or 
make a signal of any kind. Then he 
called to the three veterans that no 
matter how innocent they thought the 
prisoner might be, it would be wise to 
keep their eyes open for dangers along 
the road. ; 

So they rode slowly out from the 
trees into the westering light of the 
moon. Old Jim called back: 

“You dropped a handkerchief or 
something along yonder by the brush, 
didn’t you, ma’am?” 

“IT? Oh, no!” said she. 














BLOOD AND IRON 


“ Seemed like I seen somethin’ fall, 
over there,” the old man persisted. 

“It—it couldn’t have been a thing, 
Jim. You see, I have my handker- 
chief!” 

She raised it in her hand and flut- 
tered it at him, and became almost 
cheerful for the moment. 

However, the idea was lodged in the 
mind of Jim. 

“Tt must of been somethin’ else,” 
said he. ‘‘ Seemed like I seen it per- 
fect, archin’ across and lodgin’ along 
the brush, somewheres. Seemed like 
it was yonder, near that stump of a 


willow. Didn’t you see somethin’, 
Harry?” 
“Nope. Not a thing.” 


But, swinging down from his horse 
at the edge of the brush, Jim began to 
probe the foliage with his gloved hand. 

“Tf it were anything, it wasn’t of 
the slightest importance,” insisted the 
girl. 

“ Here it is!” Jim cried with an air 
of triumph, and raised a fluttering bit 
of white cloth into the air. 

“ What a clever, quick eye you have, 
Jim!” the girl said cheerfully. “ But 
it’s nothing. Just an old rag of a hand- 
kerchief, now that I come to think of 
it, so you can throw it away again, in 
spite of all your trouble, thank you!” 

Jim, however, was of a most delib- 
erate nature. Like most dignified and 
simple souls, thoughts came to him one 
by one, and now he stretched the 
handkerchief in the moonlight. 

“ Doggone my hind sights, ma’am,” 
said he, “ there ain’t nary a hole in it, 
after all! You shore must be mis- 
taken!” 

“Perhaps I am, perhaps I am!” 
Prudence responded in a flurry of 
rather angry impatience. “ But let 
me have it, then.” 

She stretched out her hand for the 
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handkerchief, when a sudden thought 
made Devon pull his horse about, 
snatch the handkerchief himself and 
stare at it earnestly in the moonlight. 

The handkerchief was filled and 
crossed with wrinkles; obviously it had 
been knotted around some small ob- 
ject. Walt spread the damp cloth flat- 
ter, and now the moon revealed defi- 
nitely glittering dust! 

He shook his head at the questions 
of the sheriff and Jim’s protests. Turn- 
ing from the moon, so that a black 
shadow fell upon the cloth, he lighted 
a match and examined the handker- 
chief again. There was no doubt that 
small yellow particles glittered on it. 

Carefully he retied the handkerchief 
and passed it into his pocket. Then he 
said: 

“We'll go back to the edge of that 
tank where we saw her first this eve- 
ning. There’s something there worth 
finding out, partners.” 

“ What?” asked the sheriff. 

“The reason that Tucker Vincent— 
if he’s one of them—and all the rest, 
want to get the ranch. The reason she 
was there to-night. What reason do 
you think, Harry? What would make 
people hungry for land, Jim?” 

“T dunno,” said Jim. “I’m begin- 
nin’ to guess, but it ain’t at all likely!” 

“Gold!” said Devon. “Go back 
there with me, and I’ll wager that we 
can wash it out on the edge of the 
tank!” 





CHAPTER XXXV 
A TOUCH OF CHIVALRY 


s}OLD! No word in any 
language has such mean- 
ing, but nowhere more 
than in the West, where 

e—*} men have seen raw wealth 
dug out of the ground. Tender regard 
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for Prudence Maynard suddenly dis- 
appeared. She would have been left to 
drift quietly to the rear had it not been 
for the sheriff, who forced her to stay 
with them. 

And at a full gallop the riders 
stormed back across the hills to the 
edge of the tank. 

The slant moonlight showed the sur- 
face clearly, the thick scum around the 
edges, the boggy holes left by cattle 
and horses after wading out to drink. 

“ And this is where the young lady 
says she got down on her knees to 
drink!” said Devon. ‘ Why, a blind 
man would have known the water was 
foul by the smell of the margin here; 
and then for any one other than blind, 
there’s the sight of the scum. Did she 
have to get down on her knees to find 
out the water was filthy?” 

Old Jim and Harry did not attempt 
a response. They hardly seemed to 
hear what was spoken, but they waded 
out into the edge of the mud where the 
water met the ground. Devon tore off 
his shirt, and with bare hands they 
scooped up the mud, taking that which 
lay next to the hard ground beneath. 

Presently the shirt was half filled, 
after which they ladled in water from 
a canteen, and washed the mud slowly 
away. 

They were grimed to the shoulders. 
They looked more like wallowing pigs 
than men. 

Muddy water dripped over their 
trousers. Their feet came out of the 
mud bottom with a loud sound of suck- 
ing and bubbling water. But they did 
not seem ridiculous or ugly, either to 
themselves or to those who stood by 
and watched. 

The great bulk of the mud was now 
washed out of the shirt which Harry 
and Jim worked back and forth like a 
primitive cradle, while Devon poured 
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in the water. Now there was hardly 
a double handful of blackness remain- 
ing. 

“Tf it’s mud, all the rest,” said old 
Harry, “then I never seen stuff so 
heavy before! Wash out, Walt. For 
God’s sake, hurry up and wash out. I 
can feel somethin’ !”’ 

‘TI got the taste of it in my teeth!” 
said Jim hoarsely. “ Walt, will you 
hurry up?” 

And Devon hurried with trembling 
hands. The mud turned to water, but 
still a substance remained, a definite 
weight upon the surface of the shirt. 
And as the stained water grew purer, 
suddenly old Harry caught away the 
cloth from Jim, folded it, and wrung 
it thoroughly. 

They went back to the dry ground. 
Then, dropping upon their knees, they 
unfolded the shirt bit by bit. They did 
not look into the faces of one another, 
but with set teeth they watched the 
progress. 

At last the shirt lay flat open, and in 
the center of it, where the mud streaks 
made a pattern, they saw the glimmer 
of metal, a heap of shining grains! 

Then, at last, they raised their heads 
and looked at one another in silence, 
and all drew in their breath as though 
they were drinking. 

Above and behind them they heard 
the voice of the sheriff: 

“ They’ve found it, by God!” 

Beside the sheriff stood Prudence 
Maynard, who might easily have 
slipped away on her horse unnoticed, 
so deep was the fascination under 
which every one lay. But she had re- 
mained where she was, staring, lips 
parted. 

Old Jim, carefully gathering the 
dust into the palm of his hand, held it 
in the shadow of his shoulders, while 
both Devon and Harry lighted 


























matches. Seen by this light, the yel- 
low heap glowed as though it were an 
actual flame that Jim was holding in 
his hands. 

The old man closed his hand over it 
with a sudden violence and his whole 
body shuddered. 

‘Lemme tell you,” he said. “‘ They’s 
fifty pound of mud been washed out 
of that shirt. Washed plumb careless. 
But they’s fifty dollars’ worth of gold 
here ’n my hand. Y’ understand? 
Harry, you hear me? They’s fifty dol- 
lars’ worth here—in my hand!’ 

He threw back his lean, wrinkled 
head and laughed. The wind blew 
back his long, thin, white hair like a 
flying mist across his shoulders. It 
seemed to impart a forward movement 
to the veteran, and Devon’s brain 
whirled. They were all rushing upon 
great events, he knew! 

It seemed that more than gold had 
been sifted from the filthy mud of that 
tank. In his excited mind Devon saw 
cities rising, the gleam of lights on 
paved streets, the proudly nodding 
heads of fine horses, and he heard the 
whirring of wheels, the clanking of 
hoofs, the thin music of violins, and 
the laughter of women. There was a 
fragrance about him, too, like the fra- 
grance of a thousand gardens, distilled 
in subtle perfumes. 

Then Walt caught his breath and he 
was back beside an ill-smelling tank, 
his knees aching, his body cold with 
the wet and the wind, while beside him 
were two tattered and battered old 
veterans of the frontier. 

He arose to his feet. 

“You're convinced, sheriff, I sup- 
pose?” 

The sheriff looked moodily, dreami- 
ly at him. 

“Convinced of what, Devon? Of 
the gold? My God, yes! If the tramp- 
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lin’ of the cattle ain’t worked that gold 
down to bed rock, why, they’s a million 
lyin’ here in the surface of the draw. 
I dunno—I dunno—” he mused. 
“What would of brung it here, 
Devon? Would it of been the washin’ 
down of the stream from the hills? I 
mean in the old days—it’d make your 
head ache to think how old, since the 
draw was a runnin’ river, off of the 
mother lode, back yonder! That was 
when this here must of been dropped, 
an’ the ground all salted with it!’ 

Devon looked at him earnestly. The : 
gambler knew that he was a good man 
and a man of iron, yet now his head 
jerked as he talked. It reminded Devon 
of the manner in which the muzzle of 
a Colt jerks up and down when it is 
being fired. 

“I don’t mean that. I mean—you’re 
convinced now that she was lying to 
us?” 
The sheriff pushed the hat far back 
on his head. He turned toward the 
girl; by degrees he appeared to be 
forcing his mind back to the considera- 
tion of her. 

‘““ Maybe — maybe—” he muttered. 
“T dunno.” 

“ Look again,” said Devon. “ Here’s 
her handkerchief. Is that proof 
enough, Naxon?” 

“Yes, yes,” he agreed, recovering 
at last from the dream. “ There ain’t 
a mite of doubt about it. She'll have 
to go back and sleep in the jail to- 
night. Why, Devon, it ’ll be sure the 
first time that a woman has been inside 
a jail of mine. But she ain’t Western. 
She’s out of the East, where I dunno 
the human breed so well!” 

“Do you hear?” said Devon to the 
girl. 

She looked him steadily in the eye 
and did not answer. 

He went on: 
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“We understand that you know the 
inside of what’s going on. You can 
give us the names of the men behind 
this business. I mean the curs who 
have been trying their hand at mur- 
der, after they couldn’t buy this gold 
for a song? Give us their names, and 
I know the sheriff will ask no more 
from you.” 

Prudence Maynard still was silent, 
looking from one face to another, 
swiftly, but always back to Devon in 
the end. 

He frowned. 

“Otherwise,” said he, “I don’t 
think you’ve followed the thing out to 
the end. A man with the jailbird 
_ stamp on him is bad enough. A wom- 
an is a thousand times worse. You 
surely know that, and once you’ve been 
in the fire, decent people will be 
through with you. This is your chance 
to keep your name clean. We don’t 
want a heap of evidence from you. We 
want names, that’s all. Is that right, 
sheriff ?” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the sheriff hastily. 
“ T’d be best pleased to have no woman 
on my hands. The judge would be best 
pleased, too, and so would all the men 
of West London, I reckon! Talk out, 
and you'll go free, fur all of me!” 

She twined one hand in the mane of 
her horse, and still she looked steadily 
at Devon, but did not speak. 

Then old Jim said quietly: 

“You see how it is, sheriff? She 
ain’t a gunna talk. She ain’t the yal- 
ler dog breed, like Sammy Green was! 
She’s gunna keep still, and never give 
away on her pals.” 

Prue glanced at old Jim after this 
speech, but then her eyes, as always, 
drew back upon Devon. It was a 
glance neither scornful nor hard with 
defiance, but a haunted look as though 
she could not shift her eyes elsewhere. 
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Devon abruptly turned and began to 


pace up and down. 

“We'd better get on back, sheriff, 
eh?” he asked at last. 

“T reckon we'd better,” Lew Naxon 
agreed. 

“Tl give you a hand up,” Devon 
said to the girl. 

He stood close to her, and she, with 
her head fallen back against the shoul- 
der of the mare, looked up to his face. 

“When you’re mounted,” said he, 
“ fall back. There’s no man here who 
will bother you, I think, except me. 
And I can’t do it. I know what you 
are. Ten men could never do the 
harm you'll manage in your life, but 
I can’t harden myself to trouble you. 
Get on your horse, fall back, and then 
spur across the hills. Tell your friends 
that their game is almost up, though 
they’ve still a chance if they can man- 
age a few murders quickly. Quickly, 
quickly, my dear! And we'll be watch- 
ing for them the best we can. But 
murder’s like a rat; it can get into the 
strongest house in the world!” 

Walt lifted her up to the saddle; 
then he mounted in turn, and they 
started forward. The sheriff and the 
two old trappers were in the van, as 
usual, and they kept close together, 
never turning their heads, while the 
party rode back across the hills. 

Finally, from the top of the ridge, 
they could see the distant lights of 
West London. 

Then Devon rode up to the others. 
As he did so old Harry turned quickly 
in the saddle and peered back across 
the hills. After that he reached out 
his big hand and laid it on the shoulder 
of the younger man. 

“ All the time I knowed, Walt,” he 
said softly. “ They was too much man 
in you to do such a thing!” 

The sheriff shrugged his shoulders. 
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And he said not a word as they dipped 
down into Timbal Gulch. 





CHAPTER XXXVI 
A RENDEZVOUS 
P the trail on the nearer side 
of Timbal Gulch they were 
U discussing their next steps. 
7 The strong advice of the 
sheriff was to take a pair 
of experts out from West London and 
stake out the whole course of the draw 
as soon as possible, washing here and 
there to determine whether the gold 
deposit were widespread, and digging 
in places to make out the thickness of 
the gold-bearing ground. 

After that they could determine on 
what a scale they wished to commence. 
The probability was that it was a sur- 
face deposit which could soon be loot- 
ed, no matter how enormously rich it 
might be. And the more quickly this 
work was completed, the more certain- 
ly they would have removed the temp- 
tation which their enemies were under 
to use murder or any other foul means 
for the possession of the place. 

The sheriff himself would supply the 
two trustworthy experts, he said. 

The riders had come to this conclu- 
sion, therefore, when they reached the 
upper lip of the gulch on the side of 
West London. Here Devon turned in 
the saddle. Far down the valley he 
saw the glimmer of a light, hardly 
brighter than the light of a star, rising 
and winking through the horizon mist. 

An instant later, with an exclama- 
tion, he reined in his horse and turned 
it to face the light, for he had detected 
a rhythmic pulsing which spelled the 
letters of the Morse code rapidly: 

“Found gold. Everything depends 
on next throw. Meet here to-morrow 
night at ten.” 
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And the blinking ended. 

Devon, turning his horse again, 
strained his eyes toward the town and 
over the hills, to see if any answer were 
made by a visible signal from any di- 
rection. Then he stared back at the 
place from which the first signal had 
come; but there was nothing except the 
glimmer of house lights. 

Even these, for the moment, seemed 
to his excited imagination to be re- 
peating messages, but he soon saw that 
this was only the work of his own 
mind. 

He had spoken aloud as he spelled 
out the message, and the meaning was 
plain enough to the others. 

“It was a light, winkin’?” asked the 
sheriff. 

“That was it. 
Naxon?” 

“T seen nothin’ but the rabble of 
lights down yonder in the valley.” 

“It was one of those!” 

“ Where?” 

“T don’t know, exactly. 
far away.” 

“Can’t you spot the place, Walt?” 
Jim asked anxiously. “ Dog-gone it if 
everythin’ don’t mostly depend on 
spottin’ the right place!” 

“T can’t remember, exactly. When 
I turned back to watch for an answer, 
I rubbed the exact spot out of my 
memory. But it seemed far off—and 
down the valley!” 

“ Far off? That depends on the size 
of the light used, mostly,” old Harry 
suggested. 

“It would,” Devon agreed. “ Wait 
a while. They'll surely talk again.” 

“They won't!’ said Jim with con- 
viction. “Chances like that don’t 
come twice in a row. It’s as if you 
was to hear a voice in a crowd talkin’, 
sayin’ he was a murderer, but you 
don’t spot the face. What good is 
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hearin’ the voice, then, except to upset 
your” 

“It’s somethin’,” declared the sher- 
iff. ‘‘ We know that somewhere down 
the valley ‘they’ are gunna meet to- 
morrow night at ten. ‘They’ means 
the murderin’ gang, or a part of ’em. 
Listen, Devon, your room at Mrs. Pur- 
ley’s house looks straight down the 
cafion, here. Suppose you go there 
and watch to see what happens. [I'll 
stay here and try if I can spot anythin’. 
Jim and Harry had better go to bed.” 

They arranged to act upon that 
plan. 
Walt went straight to the Purley 
house and to his room, where he sat 
before his window and stared long 
down the lower cafion, where Timbal 
Gulch spread out into a half arable 
valley. 

For a half hour he stared, concen- 
trating so hard that his head nearly 
swam; but he could make out nothing, 
and he was settling himself for a long 
vigil when suddenly a voice said from 
the darkness behind him: 

“ Sit steady, Devon. Don’t turn this 
way. Keep looking down the valley 
and you'll come to no harm!” 

He set his teeth, tried to curb the 
hammering of his heart, resolved to 
whirl, dropping for the floor at the 
same time, but then he realized that 
the moon shone brightly across the 
window, even though it did not enter 
the room. It made a perfect back- 
ground, against which he must loom as 
a large target, outlined in black. Bet- 
ter shooting no one could ask than 
that. 

Therefore he remained quiet, breath- 
ing hard, and the sweat starting on his 
face. 

Said the voice behind him: 
“ Do you recognize me, Devon?” 
66 No.” 
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“I’m Lucky Jack to the people of 
West London.” 

“You have me in the palm of your 
hand, Jack,” Devon admitted calmly. 

“Of course I have,” said the out- 
law. “ But I’m not going to close the 
fingers unless you make me. Devon, 
I’ve not come to harm you. I want in- 
formation, not trouble, from you.” 

Devon nodded. 

“ Say what you want, then.” 

“You can more than half guess, be- 
forehand. I want to know about Pru- 
dence. You told me something the 
last time I talked to you. I thought I 
could find her, after that, but I was 
wrong. She’s with no one I can lo- 
cate!” 

Devon paused to consider. 

“Jack,” he said at last, “I’ve no 
malice against you—none in the world. 
But I can give you good advice on this. 
Forget that you ever had a sister.” 

Said Jack: “I know that you mean 
the best by that, Devon. But she’s new 
to you. You don’t understand her.” 

“No, I don’t,” Walt returned. “ But 
after she’s tried the hands of others 
for my life, and then tried her own, I 
began to guess a good deal.” . 

“Her own?” 

“Yes, her own 

He could hear Jack sigh in the dark- 
ness behind him. 

“ Devon,” said he, “ I’ve known her 
all my life, of course. Prue is wilder 
than any boy. But I’ve never known 
an unfair thing about her. She can 
use her wits so as to make a fool of a 
man, but there’s no crookedness in 
her.” 

“ There was a bullet not a foot from 
my head this same night,” Devon said 
quietly. 

“Great God!” exclaimed Lucky 
Jack. ‘ You saw her again to-night ?” 
“Yes. She tried to rob me and the 
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two old trappers. As she’s been work- 
ing to rob us before.” 

Jack exclaimed impatiently. 

“You’re her brother, Jack,” Devon 
added. “If you’re fond of her, how 
could you see the truth about her?” 

“There was never a soul in the 
world,” Jack declared, “so straight 
from the shoulder and with a more 
open hand. Devon, I know you 
wouldn’t lie to me, and you’re trying 
to tell the exact truth as you saw it, 
but I know you can’t be right. You 
can’t change nature. Not in one short 
life, like hers!’ 

“ Jack,” said Devon, “ there’s a big 
pull in blood.” 

“ And what of that? Her pedigree 
is as long and as fine as that of any 
lady in the land!” 

“Perhaps it is. There’s the same 
pedigree in you, Jack. And you 
haven’t built up a peaceful reputation 
around West London, I take it?” 

“ Ah, no,” Lucky Jack said hotly. 
“But have you found one man who 
says that I ever fired a bullet from be- 
hind, Devon?” 

“No, no. Not that.” 

“ Or that I’ve ever tried to rob peo- 
ple by sneak thieveries?” 

“Not that. But you’ve raised the 
devil so often that you can’t expect me 
to be surprised if your sister does the 
same thing—in a different way.” 

“Devon,” said the voice of the 
other, actually trembling with earnest- 
ness, “ there’s a thousand miles of dif- 
ference between a fair fight and a mur- 
der. You know that!” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“If what you tell me is true—well, 
then I wish I’d never been born. I left 
her the wildest girl in the world, but 
the straightest, and the bravest, and the 
truest. If I find her what you say that 
she is—Devon, give me some trace of 


trail of her. Something to follow, in 
the name of God!” 

Devon was greatly moved. It was 
no easy thing for him to talk of Pru- 
dence, if that were indeed her name, 
and already that night his heart had 
been wrung as never before. At last 
he sighed. 

“I saw her on my ranch,” said he. 
“T saw her there to-night.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“ec Yes.” 

“What in the name of Heaven 
could she be doing there on the hills ?” 

“T can’t tell you that. I saw her 
there. That’s all that I know.” 

‘Did you see in what direction she 
rode off?” 

“T didn’t, and I didn’t want to. Be- 
cause it was my job, with the others, 
to bring her in to the jail!” 

There was another muffled exclama- 
tion, and finally Devon said: 

“You can’t show yourself by day 
around West London?” 

“ Can a wasp show himself in a bee’s 
nest?” asked Jack. 

“ Then, if you’ll meet me in the low- 
er part’of the gulch at dusk, Jack—” 

“ Well ?” 

“Tl ride with you to the house 
where she says she was!” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“1 do.” 

“ Devon, turn and shake on that.” 

Walt turned and joined hands with 
Lucky Jack. 





CHAPTER XXXVII 
A DANGEROUS YOUNG MAN 


IN the gray of the dawn Jim 
and Harry departed with 
the two experts which the 
sheriff had provided, and 
3 Naxon himself accompa- 
nied them, “ to see the look of the land 
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and what the old ranch is raisin’ besides 
grass in these here days,” he explained. 

All the morning Devon waited; in 
the afternoon early he saw the sheriff 
on a foaming pony and went down to 
meet him at the door. 

The man of the law was pale and 
grave with excitement. His fingers 
blundered as he strove to fill his pipe, 
and the words rattled from his lips. 

It was richer than they had guessed 
in their fondest dreams, he said. The 
whole draw was not filmed through 
with the golden deposit, but there were 
spots and holes filled with wealth. 

Undoubtedly, according to the ex- 
perts, their guess had been right. The 
draw was simply the bed of an old 
river which, in ancient days, had 
ground its way into the heart of the 
mountain strata. It had reached rocks 
rich with gold, and, sawing through 
them, it had drifted the yellow deposit 
down its bed, scattering it in the peb- 
bles, and rubbing the pebbles them- 
selves to dust in the course of the ages, 
until the whole bed of the stream was 
streaked with riches. 

Of course it was impossible to esti- 
mate what the exact return would be. 
But both of the experts vowed that a 
dozen fortunes could be harvested 
here. 

So far, West London had learned 
nothing of the discovery, but the news 
could not be contained for long. And 
if, as the sheriff said, the eyes of men 
were to fall upon such a sight as this, 
the town would go mad with excite- 
ment, and every one would turn out to 
prospect the river bed above and below 
the distance that it ran across the 
ranch. That must be prevented. 

Then, covertly, under the flap of his 
coat, the sheriff unfolded a bandanna, 
and exposed for a single instant a sight 
of glittering nuggets. 
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“Got out of one wash hole in the 
draw!” he told Devon with glittering 
eyes. There would be many another 
rich little pocket such as this. And 
what would not be developed when 
enough water was brought onto the 
land for the proper exploitation of the 
mines ? 

To this 
enough. 

He had remained at the hotel that 
day by special request, because if a 
random bullet should find his life, then 
all the matter of possession of the 
ranch might be thrown into confusion, 
and a flood of lawless claim jumpers 
could gut the ranch lands in a com- 
paratively short time. 

He should remain there still, the 
sheriff insisted. Old Jim and Harry 
were keeping an eye upon the ranch 
and the work that went on there. He, 
the sheriff, would recruit a dozen good 
men—he felt that he could put his 
hand upon safe fellows—and dispatch 
them to the ranch to further the labor 
at once. 

And so the sheriff was gone, leaving 
Devon to take up the long watch. 

But his thoughts were already reap- 
ing the harvest, and a dozen times he 
had to shake himself out of a dream. 

For he knew that the work was not 
yet done. If they had fathomed the 
purpose of his enemies, they had not 
yet disarmed them; they did not even 
know the head or heads of that enemy 
power. Suspicion had brushed upon 
Tucker Vincent and Les Burchard, but 
that was not enough. They must have 
far more than suspicion before the 
hand of the law could be laid upon 
their shoulders! 

So Devon kept himself firmly in 
hand and refused to let his fancies fly 
out too far toward all the joys which 
great fortune would bring! 


Devon listened calmly 
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Then he found that the sun was at 
last hanging low in the West, and he 
remembered his promise to Lucky 
Jack. 

No matter, then, for his promise to 
Harry and Jim to remain quietly in- 
doors. He would be safe enough, he 
felt, under the shelter of the dark, and 
somewhere in the lower sweep of the 
gulch, Lucky Jack himself would be 
waiting for him. 

He had not the slightest intention 
of disappointing the outlaw. But, first 
of all, he went downstairs and discov- 
ered from the bartender the location 
of the house of Gregory Wilson, in 
that part of the cafion where the floor 
was broken into a far wider sweep. 

Gregory Wilson, well known as 
hunter and trapper, ran a few cows 
upon his ragged hills, and even picked 
up a little money carting fish to West 
London; but he never had been tempt- 
ed by the mines. That was his repu- 
tation, as well as a name for sterling 
honesty. Of this, Devon had made 
sure before. 

So Walt saddled the brown mare, 
and headed at once through the rose 
of the evening down the cafion. He 
was armed to the teeth. He carried a 
repeating Winchester in the long hol- 
ster that angled down under his right 
knee; a pair of heavy saddle holsters 
contained a brace of Colts. And he 
carried his favorite weapon in a spring 
clip beneath the pit of his left arm. 

He was prepared to meet trouble, 
but hardly expected to find it, for his 
enemies by this time must know what 
was happening out there on the barren 
hills of the Devon ranch, and they 
would be in an agony of expectancy, 
tearing their hair to discover some 
means of stopping the work or of ap- 
propriating the proceeds. For that 
reason they were apt to keep a less 
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vigilant watch over him. 

At last Walt dipped his mare over 
the edge of the gulch, descending by a 
zigzagging trail that worked from 
side to side until it had entered into the 
deeper shadow of the cafion. 

All was still there, now, except for 
the random voices of a few late work- 
ers, trudging up the trails, and these 
seemed to sound far away, and there 
was a sort of warmth of peace in the 
air. 

So Devon came down to the lower 
level, and rode along by the brawling 
of the creek whose patient waters had 
torn this mighty trench through the 
mountains! He kept ardently alert, 
looking to either side at every bush, at 
every rock that could shelter so much 
as half a man! 

Again and again he turned his head 
sharply and stared down the trail to 
the rear, but always there was empti- 
ness behind him. 

The darkness was almost complete 
when he heard a sharp whistle out of 
a nest of rocks. He had a pair of guns 
in his hands instantly, and a secure 
knee grip upon the mare, when he 
heard his name called cheerfully, and 
recognized the voice of Lucky Jack. 

The outlaw came up to him with a 
wave of the hand and a call of greet- 
ing through the dusk. 

“TI was beginning to be afraid I 
couldn’t spot you, it was so late,” said 
Lucky Jack. “‘ Which way do we bear 
from here, Devon?” 

“ Straight ahead, Jack.” 

“To a house?” 

“Yes, to a place down the cajion.” 

“Which one?” 

“The house of Gregory Wilson.” 

“T know that fellow!” 

“ Well?” 

“Fairly well,” said Lucky Jack. “I 
ran into him when I was talking to the 
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people of an outbound stage, one time. 
I mean to say, I was sticking them up, 
Devon! And I trimmed this fellow 


Wilson for a couple of hundred dol- 
lars. He didn’t look very prosperous, 
and I asked him if he could stand 
it. What do you think he said?” 
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He had a pair of guns in his hands instantly 


“T can’t guess, unless he said it 
would break him.” 

“Not at all. He simply said he’d 
lost more money than that before! But 
afterward I found out he’s a poverty- 
stricken chap. I couldn’t stand for 
that, so I dropped around and gave 
him the money at his house.” 

“That was a mighty decent thing, 
Jack. As a matter of fact,” Walt 
pointed out, “ you’re leading a foolish 
life out here, and you know it. It isn’t 
the money—it’s the game that keeps 
you at it!” 

“ Devon,” said the other, “ did you 
ever get rich at your own game?” 

“No,” Devon replied slowly; “ but 
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one of these days, in a rich poker lay- 
out—” 

“T understand. You take money 
away from other fellows at the point 
of your wits. I take it away at the 

point of a gun. There’s not so 
much difference.” 
“No,” said Devon readily, 
“there’s not. I 
wasn’t preaching to 
you, however.” 

“T know you 
weren't. But what 
about this fellow 
Wilson?” 

“Your sister 
said she was living 
at his place.” 

“ Ah, the devil!” 
cried the outlaw. 
“While I was 
looking for her all 
around West Lon- 
don itself!” 

“That’s her 
story,” said Devon. 
“You doubt it ?” 

“T doubt everything. I have 
to, Jack.” 

“Not Prue. There'll be a time, per- 
haps, when you'll know her a great 
deal better. You'll agree with me then 
when I say she can’t be wrong, 
Devon!” 

Devon shook his head in the dark- 
ness. 

“ Ah, well,” said he, “can you tell 
me if Gregory Wilson will tell you the 
truth when you ask him a question?” 

“Of course he will! -Look here, 
Devon, how could he refuse to tell me 
the truth, since I’ve played white with 
him?” 

“TI should think he would,” said 
Walt. “I simply wanted to make sure, 
because then we can get through this 
business with one question: you can 
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ask him if your sister is there, and that 
will end it when he answers, eh?” 

“Of course it will end it!” 

“That should be the house over 
there, I take it?” 

“Yes, the one with the lighted up- 
per window over the rocks. Wilson 
built in style—a two-story cabin!” 

And Lucky Jack laughed. 

“T’ll have Prue in another five min- 
utes,” said he. ‘ She’s come out here 
to get me, and it Il be a lark for me to 
get her instead. Devon, I’m going to 
be eternally grateful to you for this!” 

But Devon answered not a word. At 
that moment he was telling himself 
that. he dared not trust a soul in the 
world, and particularly that dangerous 
young man who rode beside him. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII 
JUDAS ISCARIOT 


YHEN they tapped at the 
cabin door it was opened 
by a tall man of middle 

aa age with powerful shoul- 
=a) ders, who was holding a 
lantern up close to his kindly face, the 
better to see his visitors. 

It occurred to Devon that never be- 
fore had he seen an act of such bold in- 
difference in a country as wild and 
dangerous as that section of the West. 
For the light which he used to throw 
upon his visitors was an ample glow 
in his own face, and would make him 
a perfect target. 

It was a simple and effective tribute 
to a man’s perfectly quiet conscience, 
yet it seemed to Devon to be touched 
with foolhardiness as well. It was 
folly to take such chances in a country 
overrun by half savage Mexicans, who 
in their cups would think no more of 
murder than of sniping at a grouse. 
“Hey? And hello, Jack!” said the 


















other, as he recognized Lucky. “ Step 
down off’n your hoss. 
new partner?” 

Wilson held out his hand to Devon 
with a grip as firm as the pressure of 
rock. In that revealing touch Devon 
recognized the man’s power. 

They were conducted into a quite 
large living room or parlor, with a few 
books on a shelf over the fireplace at 
the farther end, and skins on the floor, 
and horns and other hunting trophies 
scattered about upon the walls. The 
chairs were homemade, but they were 
fashioned with skill and for comfort. 

Immediately the big man waved his 
guests to seats. 

“We'll eat in a little while, I guess,” 
said he. “ My wife is up the valley. 
They’s a poor gent layin’ in a shack 
with the fever, and she fetched him up 
a snack. It ’ll take her a while to tidy 
things around a bit for him, too, and 
that’s why she’s late home. Reach 
yourself that pot of tobacco, Jack, and 
help yourself. It ain’t lately I’ve seen 
you, son!” 

“T have to travel in jumps, Wil- 
son,” Lucky Jack responded. “ You 
may guess how it is. A good many 
pairs of eyes are looking for me, and 
no sooner found than gone, you 
know !” 

The big man nodded and smiled. 

* Not in this house, son.” 

“It’s the getting here,” said Jack; 
“but now that I’m here, I can relax a 
little.” 

“Aye, of course. I dunno that 
you've interduced me to your friend, 
Jack; but maybe interductions ain’t 
necessary?” 

“ You’ve heard of him, and I’m sur- 
prised you haven’t seen him. This is 
Devon, the fellow who made a fool of 
me when I tried to run away with his 
mare—you’ve heard of that?” 
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“ Sh—ah—” said the hunter. He 
smiled broadly at Devon. “You 
shook hands after you fought, eh?” 

“We did,” Lucky Jack answered. 
“He shoots straight, Wilson — like 
you! That’s one reason I was glad to 
bring him down here this evening.” 

“And another reason to see me, I 
hope?” 

“That was another reason. ‘And 
there’s a third reason, too!” 

He sat stiffly erect in his chair and 
his eyes blazed. 

“Smoke out your pipe, son,” said 
the hunter. “It’s the Injun way be- 
fore they talk bad business, and I aim 
to think you ain’t got a pleasant idea 
just now!” 

“It’s a short question,” said Lucky 
Jack, ‘and I’ll ask it in the beginning. 
I can’t wait. Wilson, have you had a 
girl living with you in this house 
lately ?” 

Gregory Wilson looked fixedly at 
him, with neither surprise nor anger, 
but as one in thought. 

“You understand, Wilson. I don’t 
mean any scandal,” Jack explained. 
“‘She’s my sister. It is important for 
me to know!” 

“Why, no, man,” said the hunter. 
“You know the way I live—” 

Jack flung himself irritably back 
into his chair. 

“ She’s not here, Wilson?” 

Slowly the other shook his head. 

Lucky Jack closed his eyes and 
strained back his head with a groan. 
Devon said not a word; from his heart 
he pitied the young outlaw; from his 
heart he despised the lies of the girl. 

Then Jack sat up again, catching at 
a feeble hope. 

“Wilson, if she hasn’t been here, 
will you tell me if you’ve ever met or 
seen a girl of that description?” 
“You ain’t described her yet, Jack.” 
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“Blue and gold, and the loveliest 
thing you ever laid eyes on.” 

Again, slowly, the ponderous head 
of the hunter was moved in negation. 

“T’ve seen nobody like that, Jack. 
I’ve seen a few of the girls up in West 
London, but they ain’t that kind!” 

Lucky Jack threw out his hands and 
then struck them on the rude, whittled 
arms of his chair. 

“Devon, you were right!” he said 
bitterly. 

Silence followed. Lucky Jack start- 
ed up with violence. 

“T’ll move on. I know all I wanted 
to find out. I know too much!” 

But the big fellow stopped him at 
the door, as Devon rose in turn. 

“They’s something workin’ in your 
mind, Jack,” said he. “ But don’t you 
let it be that way. If you go a rampin’ 
and a rampagin’ out into the dark, like 
this, you'll sure get yourself into a lot 
of misery, son! Jus’ calm yourself 
down and don’t give this here trouble, 
whatever it is, another thought, until 
you got a good meal into yourself, and 
had a smoke afterward. Then things ’ll 
seem the way they are. Just now 
you're half poisoned; every «gent is 
poisoned when he’s sad. Set down over 
here. I ain’t gunna let you budge!” 

Lucky Jack, as though unable to re- 
sist the impulsion of those mighty 
hands, was taken to a chair and there 
he slumped down, his face in his hands, 
and sat without moving. 

The big host went gently about the 
room, lighted a lantern that gave only 
a dim and dull glow, and then took his 
place by the hearth, where a small fire 
was burning. 

A horse neighed shrill and loud in 
the distance; two more took up the 
chorus. 

“ What’s that ?” Jack asked uneasily. 
“Gents driftin’ up the gulch toward 




























the camp,” was the reassuring reply. 

“Ah, yes,” said Lucky Jack. 
“Thank God, there’s this one house 
where I don’t have to be on guard. 
Wilson, every hour that I’ve spent in 
this place has been gold to me. It’s 
been a perfect rest; but after to-night 
I never can think of the house without 
pain! I’ve been shot through the 
heart!” 

“* Aye, it’s the way with them that 
belong to your blood,” said the hunter. 
“A wife can do wrong. But a child 
or a sister—or a brother—the sins of 
them are your own, you take ’em into 
your own heart. Aye, man, but I 
know that!” 

He sighed, and studied the fire for 
a moment. 

“But there’s the passin’ of the 
days,” Wilson continued in his deep, 
calm voice. ‘“ There’s the passin’ of 
the days that rubs out the corners, and 
covers your mind with dust, and under 
the dust the trail of the old time lies. 
It ’ll cover it so thick, finally, that it ’Il 
take a mighty powerful wind to lift 
that dust and show the bare face of the 
things that of hurt you in other times!” 

He turned more toward Lucky Jack. 

“ T’ve had my own hurts, Jack. But 
you see how I am. I’ma happy enough 
man. Because I’ve waited, I’ve let 
time take care of me. It’s got band- 
ages softer’n spider webs, and better 
for the stoppin’ of blood!” 

To this wisdom Lucky Jack listened 
with a sigh, but at length he uncovered 
his face. They fell into a silence, and 
big Wilson gradually resumed the talk. 

“The wife is pretty late,” said he. 
“T’ve expected her a good spell before 
this. But when a woman gets to carry- 
in’ on at a sick bed, she’s sure gotta 
waste time. Time don’t mean nothin’ 
to her there, when she can fuss around 
them that need her!” 
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He laughed as he spoke. His laugh- 
ter was like a deep rumbling of thun- 
der. He waved his right hand back 
and forth, smoothly illustrating his 
words with gestures, while a trail of 
smoke hung in the air from the bowl 
of the pipe which he held. 

Devon watched him in the absent- 
minded manner which is habitual with 
those who suffer in the mind, and while 
he watched he saw the smoke hanging 
in the air in long strokes and short— 

But his absence of mind ended ab- 
ruptly, and he was staring at the 
gradual wavings of that hand and the 
pipe which it supported. It was often 
interrupted by a puff, but the massive 
hand clearly spelled in signal: 

“ Now—by—the—back—door!” 

Walt could not believe his eyes. He 
sat back, blinking. He rubbed his fore- 
head and looked again. 

But this time the waving of the hand 
had ceased. Devon cast a hurried 
glance over his shoulder. There he 
saw the small, black square of a win- 
dow, from which, to be sure, any ex- 
perienced eyes could have watched this 
signal and have understood. 

Then he turned back to Gregory 
Wilson. The eyes of the hunter were 
no longer dim and kindly. They were 
sharp as the eyes of a hunting cat, and 
they read the face of Devon with a 
cruel brightness, and pried into his sus- 
picious mind! 





CHAPTER XXXIX 
MARKED CARDS 


pea LEN Gregory Wilson nod- 
i ded. 

“You're a bright fel- 
low, Devon,” said he. 
si “ Dog-gone me if you ain’t 
got a quick eye and a quick head, but— 
come in, boys!” 
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The door to the rear of the room 
fell open, as Devon leaped to his feet, 
and he looked into the most convincing 
of all weapons; a pair of double-bar- 
reled shotguns stared forth from the 
doorway, one confronting him and the 
other turned full ‘at Lucky Jack! 

Behind those gaping funnels of de- 
struction he saw two unpleasantly fa- 
miliar faces—Slugger Lewis and Pete 
Grierson. 

There were others behind. Out of 
the darkness he distinguished Jerry 
Noonan’s ugliness, and the lean, hand- 
some face of Charlie Way. These were 
not all; where faces could not be dis- 
tinguished, guns gleamed in the dark- 
ness of the room beyond. 

A Colt revolver had jumped instant- 
ly into the hand of Devon, but his host 
said: 

“Don’t kill Devon, boys! We may 
need him later. Devon, you see what’s 
happened? ‘There ain’t a bit of use 
kickin’ up a fuss! Lucky, I’m mighty 
sorry. I'll have to ask both of you 
gents to back up ag’in’ the wall, there, 
and stick your hands up over your 
heads!” 

Lucky Jack seemed utterly stunned. 
Agape, he stared at the yawning guns 
in the doorway, and then back at 
Gregory Wilson, the “ honest man.” 

“Put them up,” said Wilson in a 
harder tone. “I dunno that y’ under- 
stand what you’re ag’in’, here. Put 
them up — shove them up as high as 
your ears, boys, or we'll stop talkin’ 
and let the guns work for us!” 

That steady array of guns staring 
from the doorway was enough to con- 
vince more stubborn spirits than those 
of Devon and Lucky Jack, and they 
accordingly backed obediently against 
the wall and held up their hands. 
Through the doorway now slipped 
Grierson and Lewis. Behind them 
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Charlie Way and Noonan entered. 

“That’s enough,” said big Gregory 
Wilson. “ Kick the door shut and slap 
some ropes on these two friends of 
mine, will you, boys?” 

The “boys” appeared glad to 
oblige. And Wilson went on: 

“ Slugger, go outside and throw a 
guard up and down the valley trail, and 
another back in the rocks behind the 
house. Now that we got these two, 
there’s apt to be a mite of trouble 
made. Particular from the sheriff and 
from them two old goats, Jim and 
Harry. They’ll sniff the air for trou- 
ble when they miss Devon at Mrs. Pur- 
ley’s house!’ 

Wilson grinned a little as Lewis left 
the room in haste. Then he added: 

“And Mrs. Purley might ride out 
on the trail herself, if she could sus- 
pect. Dog-gone me if you ain’t got a 
way of slippin’ into the kind thoughts 
of people, Devon! Almost slipped into 
mine!” 

In the meantime, with slender strips 
of rawhide, Devon and Lucky Jack 
were secured. Ropes may be frayed 
through and chains may be slipped, but 
rawhide fits to the bone, and is almost 
as tough as metal. The wrists of both 
men were lashed behind their backs, 
then their knees and their ankles were 
bound firmly together. 

Gregory Wilson himself overlooked 
these preparations. He satisfied him- 
self that all was right, and saw the two 
so securely lashed placed in chairs side 
by side. 

“ You better fit in the gags yourself, 
Greg,” Noonan cautioned. “ Either I 
choke a gent or else it’s so loose that it 
works right out on the end of his 
tongue.” 

“Tl do the gaggin’,” said Wilson. 
“T know all about that game. And 
there ain’t a better thing in the world, 
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boys, than just to know the right way 
to handle a gag. The finest talker in 
the world ain’t half as fine as a silent 
tongue can be.” 

Lucky Jack stared with undisguised 
horror. From the first he had ap- 
peared too stunned mentally and physi- 
cally to make the slightest effort at 
self-defense. 

“Wilson,” said Lucky at last, “ of 
course I see what’s happening, and I 
try to understand it, but somehow I 
can’t. It’s not natural. You’re an hon- 
est man, Wilson, no matter what you 
may seem to be doing to Devon and to 
me!” ; . 

“Sure,” Gregory Wilson said in his 
fine bass voice. “I’m honest to my- 
self.” 

“Will you tell me what it’s ail 
about?” asked Jack, horror still work- 
ing in his face. 

““T don’t mind,” Wilson replied. “ A 
gag is a mean thing to wear between 
your teeth, even when it’s fitted by a 
plumb tailor-made expert like me. 
First I’ll smoke out this here pipe and 
talk things over with you boys. The 
rest of you back up and give us room!” 

He threw the last sentence careless- 
ly over his shoulder at the three, and 
straightway they scattered. Still ad- 
dressing them, he continued: 

“Tf these here friends of mine take 
a notion to move too quick, or talk too 
loud, or make any strange play in any 
way, I want you boys to salt them 
down with lead. And him that misses 
his mark on this kind of a night—I’ll 
make him wish that he was already in 
hell!” 

This remark was uttered almost 
without emotion. In fact, Wilson 
spoke gently, but Devon gathered by 
degrees that this open-browed man 
was the very prince of evil! 

The captor started his pipe and be- 
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gan to smoke slowly, with a relish. As . 
he smoked he expanded his philosophy. 

“You're set back a ways by this, 
Lucky,” said he. “ You take it that 
after you turned back that two hun- 
dred dollars to me you had a right 
to” 

“Wilson!” exclaimed Lucky Jack. 
“It wasn’t the money that made me 
feel safe here. It was because you'd 
called me a friend!” 

“ Aye, that’s true, too,” said Wil- 
son. “ But I aim to show you, son, 
that they ain’t any such thing as love 
and foolish friendship, without no self 
in it. Lemme tell you that a. man can 
get hungry for a woman, same as a 
dog can get hungry for meat, and a 
parent can get fond of its child, most- 
ly because it’s used to havin’ the brat 
about. I liked you, Lucky, because of 
the two hundred that you passed back 
tome. I didn’t want to harm you none 
in this job, but you run your head into 
the fire. How could I tell that you 
would be such a fool as to.make your- 
self a friend of this-fellow Devon, just 
when the whole weight of us was about 
to drop on him and break his neck? 
It’s your fault, Jack. A fool ain’t ever 
gunna succeed permanent in this here 
world! It’s made only for the strong 
to win!” 

Turning to Devon, he continued: 

“ So he thought you could show him 
the way to his sister? He played you 
for a sucker, and you come on into his 
game. And so the two of you landed 
here like a pair of salmon that land 
themselves high and dry tryin’ to jump 
up the falls!” 

He chuckled, pleased with his com- 
parison. 

“T’m gunna tie a tin can to the tail 
of the law, and in a day or two I'll run 
West London ragged. That’s what 
I'll do!” 
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“Not you in person,” Devon broke 
in, 

“No? What makes you say that?” 

“You're a great deal too clever for 
that, Wilson. You talk in the grand 
manner about despising the law, but 
when the time comes for open air raid- 
ing, you'll sit here in your house and 
direct things. You’re a Napoleon who 
leaves the dirty work to the hired 
thugs, who get out of it no more than 
the pay of common cow-punchers. Not 
even gratitude, because you would let 
them rot in jail if they were no longer 
useful—or murder them, as you had 
Sammy Green murdered, if they tried 
to help themselves!” 

“ By God, will you stop!” shouted 
Gregory Wilson, springing to his feet. 

“T’ve simply turned your hand face 
upward, Wilson, and let your own 
friends see the marked cards you play 
with. Silence is a rich thing, Wilson, 
especially for a dishonest dog like 


you!” 





CHAPTER XL 
DEVON GETS A CHANCE 


ReN\HE sudden turn which 
hi Devon had given to the 
% conversation took Wilson 
almost as much by surprise 
as his own first change of 
front had paralyzed Lucky Jack. He 
heaved his bulk around in his chair and 
stared at his three myrmidons, to dis- 
cover, if he could, how the suggestions 
of Devon had worked upon their 
minds. 

With set stares they had been re- 
garding the back of their chief, and 
now their hostile glances were fixed 
unrelentingly upon his face. 

Wilson gritted his teeth. He saw 
that in the pride of this double capture 
he might have talked enough to more 
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than undo his triumph. 

Then he sprang, with an oath, at 
Devon, struck him brutally in the face, 
and called him a smart rat. 

“And all rats are drowned!” said 
Wilson. “ Boys, don’t listen to the 
squeakin’ of this here dead one. He 
wants to annoy us if he can, but he sees 
his chances are slim. Pick up him and 
Lucky Jack and take them up after 
me. We're gunna reserve ’em for a 
little while! They may be needed— 
Devon specially!” 

He led the way, while the others 
seized the helpless captives and bore 
them out of the room and up a steep, 
twisting flight of stairs. 

A door was opened; they were flung 
down onto a hard floor; and big Wil- 
son said: 

“Here you, Lewis and Grierson. 
You’ve both had enough taste of 
Devon, I’d reckon. You stay here and 
watch the pair of them for me. And 
watch each other, too. I ought to gag 
that Devon, but he’s gagged himself 
already with you two! And I'll need 
to let him talk later on. Mind you, 
while you’re watchin’ him, I’m watch- 
in’ you!” 

He closed the door, and his heavy 
step departed. 

“Oh, damn his heart!”’ said Slugger 
Lewis suddenly. 

“He’s got the mind of a pig!” de- 
clared Grierson. “ All that he’s think- 
in’ of is his own fat chops!” 

“ Aye, he said as much. What a 
swine he talked like, son!” 

“He did! Devon showed the way 
to him, like a signboard pointin’ down 
a road!” 

“We could of seen it for ourselves 
without no pointin’!” said Lewis. 
“What’s he ever given me except a 
hoss now and then, and some clothes, 
and ammunition, and a small piece of 
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money now and again. Promises is 
what he’s crammed with. That’s all!” 

“Promises, ain’t they enough to 
make fools and geese fat?’ asked 
Grierson. ‘‘ Oh, damn his hide, but I 
see the truth about him now!” 

“What ’ll we do with that kind of 
atruth? They ain’t any market for it 
that I know of!” 

“Maybe not. Lie low, Slugger. 
Lie low and we'll have a think. Ask 
Devon and Lucky Jack. They got 
brains!” 

They sat down close to the prison- 
ers. The dull glow of a lantern shone 
through the room and gave the faint- 
est of lights. It revealed only the out- 
lines of heads and shoulders and the 
shadowy hint of movements. 

“Hey, you, Devon,” whispered 
Grierson. ‘“ You’re the smart one. 
You got pulled in by this skunk of a 
Wilson, but you dodged us all for a 
long while. Look here, Devon, what 
would make it worth while for us to 
cut from that guy Wilson and tie on 
with you, Devon? Can you talk tur- 
key to us?” 

Hope bloomed like a great light in 
the heart of Devon. 

“Do you know what’s happened on 
the ranch?” he asked. 

“The gold, you mean?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Sure. You've got the stuff lined 
out, but how’ll you ever get it home?” 

“ With armed men, Grierson. You'll 
be one of them. And I have others. 
The sheriff has his shoulder behind me, 
too.” 

“The sheriff’s an old fool.” 

“Do you think that?” 

“Look what they’ve done to him all 
of this time? They’ve rode in circles 
around him. Hell, man, if he’d had 
his eyes opened any wider they would 
of bumped him off and gone ahead 
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with their game; but what difference 
does it make to them? They’d just as 
soon have an honest fool as a crooked 
sheriff that they would have to buy. 
They'd rather have an old bat like 
Naxon around, that’s only awake in 
the mornin’ and the evenin’, and never 
catches nothin’ but a small mosquito 
now and then, and lets all of the fine 
fat bugs get by him!” 

Grierson laughed. 

“Shut up, Pete,” said the Slugger. 
“Let’s hear what Devon has to say.” 

“Put us out of the house, and I’ll 
guarantee you twenty per cent of the 
total returns of that field, Slugger and 
Grierson!” 

“What you mean by ‘us’? Are 
you bargainin’ for Lucky Jack, too?” 

6c“ I am.”’ 

“ What in hell has he to do with it? 
It ’d be hard enough to get one man 
outside of this hell hole, let alone two!” 

“Take care of yourself, Devon,” 
urged the outlaw. “This was my 
party, to-night. I got you into this 
trouble. If you can get yourself out 
alive, you’re a lucky man!” 

Devon shook his head. 

* Both or neither,” said he. 

“That don’t make sense,” Grierson 
snarled. 

Slugger Lewis exploded a faint 
curse. 

“ You see how it is, Pete?” said he. 
“ After what that dog of a Wilson had 
to say, the sneakin’ hypocrite, I wish 
to God he could be here and listen in 
on this gent’s talk!” 

“T wished he could,” Grierson 
agreed; “ but it don’t make sense, just 
the same. We never could smuggle 
the pair of them out.” 

“Why not through the window, 
there?” asked the Slugger. 

“ How could that work?” 

“Why not? There’s plenty of rope.” 
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“They got the outside of the house 
watched. You heard Wilson give the 
orders.” 

“We could make a rush for it. Be- 
sides, if we lined up with these two, it 
would make four men fightin’, And 
they both shoot straight, as I happen 
to know, if you don’t!” 

“ And make for the hosses?” 

“That’s it! How about it?” 

“T dunno but what it could be done. 
There would be a good deal of powder 
burned, though. And a good deal of 
bullets singin’ of course.” 

“You can’t get somethin’ for noth- 
in’, the way that things size up in this 
here world, partner.” 

“ By God,” said the other, “ you’re 
nothin’ but right. Take a look out of 
the window, will you?” 

The other went to the window and 
stared out. 

“The moon is just slopin’ up 
through the trees,” said he, “and I 
don’t see nothin’ out there very clear.” 

“ We'll wait a while. When we can 
make a better lookout, then we'll try 
the break. Devon, what ’Il make us 
sure that you'll pay up?” 

“Nothing in the world can make 
you sure, unless you'll trust my word,” 
answered Devon. 

The two conferred seriously to- 
gether. 

Then: “ We better take the chance,” 
said the Slugger aloud. “ We seen 
him play square with Lucky Jack. Why 
shouldn’t he play square with us, then? 
He had his life to win, that way. He’s 
got it to win this way. Besides, what 
better can we do?” 

They agreed at once, and, in the 
meantime, the pale flush of the moon 
appeared across the small window. 
Grierson went to the tangle of rope 
heaped in a corner and was working 
over it, sorting out pieces of a proper 
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length and strength when the door 
opened abruptly from the head of the 
stairs. 

“Here we are, beauty,” said the 
voice of Charlie Way. “ Walk 
straight in. You’re gunna see some 
friends in here.” 

And Way passed into the room, with 
another armed man behind, thrusting 
before him a small and slender form 
no larger than a boy. 

He added to Grierson and the Slug- 
ger: 

“Turn out of this, you two! There 
ain’t any call for you to hang on here 
any more. They got other jobs for you 
below. Up here, maybe you’d weaken 
a little! Turn out, will you!” 

And, at that, Way flashed the light 
from his bull’s-eye lantern across their 
faces. 

““What’s your game over there by 
the rope?” he asked sharply. ‘‘ May- 
be old Gregory is a fool, but only in 
places. And this day I’d say that he’d 
guessed something worth knowing. 
Turn out of here, the pair of you!” 

Slowly, sullenly, they filed out of 
the room, with final glances of grim 
disgust at the prisoners. Devon, re- 
laxing in despair after hope had been 
so high in him, closed his eyes. 

But then he heard Lucky Jack call, 
tremblingly: “Prue! Prue! By God, 
it is Prue!” 

And the voice of the girl answered. 

Charlie Way cut in: 

“‘ Set down here, beauty, if you want 
to. I’m sorry that I can’t free you to 
hold his hand. But you can rest easy 
here, and talk your heart out if you 
want to! ‘That’s all square with me. 
Talk is the cheapest thing in the world, 
but it’s a comfort to more parcels of 
fools than you all!” 

Devon, sitting erect now, his shoul- 
ders wedged against the wall, saw 
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Prudence Maynard, her hands bound 
behind her, leaning her head against 
the shoulder of Lucky Jack, and he 
heard her weeping softly, controlling 
the agony of her grief. 





“You're gunna see some 
friends in here!” 


“Hush!” said Lucky 
Jack. “We may not 
have long for this chat. 
Let’s use our time better 
than this.” 

She mastered herself 
at once. 

“It’s a damn touch- 
ing thing,” Charlie Way chuckled. 
“ Ain’t it, Ben?’ 

Ben, in whom Devon recognized 
the fat man of the cabin, snickered 
heavily. 

“It’s sure sad,” he admitted. “‘ This 
here is a kind of a reunion, I’d say.” 

“Tt’s a reunion of suckers,” said 
Charlie Way. “Listen to ’em!” He 
paused a second. “ Keep a good watch, 
Ben. You got a shotgun. If you 
should mess up this job, Uncle Gregory 
would take you in hand himself. I 
gotta do something better than stay 
here.” 

He leaned over Devon. 


9 







“You!” he said. “I’m gunna free 
your legs and take you downstairs and 
give you a chance for your rotten life. 
But it hangs on whether you don’t 
make a fool move on the way down. 


Nothing would please 
me more than to let 
light through you, you 
rat!” 











CHAPTER XLI 
THE UNHOLY TRIO 


3USHED before the revolv- 
er muzzle of Charlie Way, 
Devon was escorted down 
the stairs, while his legs, in 
which the circulation had 
been cartially stopped by the tightness 
of his bonds, gradually resumed their 
normal power. Then, halted at a door, 
Way fumbled for the knob and rapped. 

A voice called to them to enter. The 
door was drawn open, and Devon 
walked into the same living room in 
which he had been before. He found 
there gathered Cregory Wilson and the 
lean, dark face of Tucker Vincent, and 
fat Les Burchard, who nodded and 
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smiled at Devon with unceasing good 
nature. 

“T told you to free him altogether,” 
he told Charlie Way. 

“ And then walk him down a dark 
pair of stairs?” Way retorted. ‘“ Not 
me, Burchard. Not even with your 
orders behind me!” 

“If he had tried to escape then we 
would have had him off of our con- 
sciences!” said Burchard. ‘“ The way 
that it is now, we gotta manage some- 
thing else. Loose his hands for him 
right pronto, Charlie.” 

Way obeyed, muttering something 
to the effect that this was not his idea 
of common sense, and that the result 
could rest on their own heads! 

In another moment Devon’s hands 
were free, and he was flexing the fin- 
gers to restore strength to the numbed 
muscles. 

Burchard, who was patently the con- 
trolling influence in the room, hooked 
his thumb over his shoulder and Way 
departed. 

“Keep a man walkin’ around the 
house every minute,” said Burchard. 
“ And you yourself, Charlie, you keep 
a driftin’ around on the outside from 
one of your sentinels to the next.” 

Way, with a nod, disappeared. 

“There’s another one let in deep!” 
Vincent growled, with an impatient 
jerk of his head. ‘“ Why should Way 
mean so much and have so much to 
do?” 

“ Set down, young man,” Burchard 
said genially to Devon. 

The latter nodded, but did not move. 
He preferred to remain standing for 
many reasons. He who is seated is 
rooted in his chair for at least fifty per 
cent of a second, which is quite a suf- 
ficient length of time for him to be shot 
to bits. Standing, he had little chance 
to be sure, unless he could accomplish 
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some such miracle as snatching a 
weapon from one of the three, shoot- 
ing the lamp out, and then making his 
escape through the darkness. 

But these chances were slight, in- 
deed. Yonder was the lantern, with 
Gregory Wilson, now grimly silent, 
seated beside it. He had a shotgun 
across his knees, and his eyes were as 
restlessly alert as the tossing of the 
flames upon his hearth. 

Still, it was better to be standing 
than to be seated, in the opinion of 
Devon. 

His hands were freed. His legs 
were unlashed. He could at least fight 
as he died. So he waited calmly, alert- 
ly, ready for the end, whenever it 
might come, and in whatever way fate 
chose. 

But only half of his mind was there 
with him. Another portion was lost 
yonder on the heights of West Lon- 
don, wondering what the two old men 
would think and do when they found 
that he was not at Mrs. Purley’s house; 
and yet again, his thoughts were with 
Prudence Maynard, who sat in the 
room above them with her brother. 

In at least one thought he had been 
wrong—-that she had acted as an agent 
for his enemies. Otherwise she would 
not be a bound prisoner! And that 
gave Devon, with a sudden bounding 
of the heart, the hope that in all other 
of his surmises about her he had been 
wrong. 

Let her be innocent of all except a 
wild spirit of mischief and of reckless 
adventure, and in all the world there 
would be nothing of her worth in the 
eyes of Devon. Not if the mountains 
were made of gold! 

But he brushed from his mind the 
thought of the old trappers, and of 
Prudence Maynard, and Lucky Jack, 
and all the rest. Here before him the 
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question of his life and death was be- 
ing settled. Burchard was talking. 

“ How you feelin’ now, Devon?” 

Walt smiled at the fat man. 

“Well enough,” he responded at 
last. 

“Are you? That’s a good thing,” 
said Burchard. “ You take when a 
man is in good shape, then his brain ’Il 
work a lot better, too! Have a plum!” 

He held out some little yellow plums, 
their skins transparent and bursting 
with the rich juices within. 

Devon shook his head. 

“ You’re wrong,” Burchard admon- 


ished, “because if you was to taste . 


one of these it ’d made you think all 
the clearer and the better; this bein’ a 
time when you need to be tolerable 
straight, I’d say! How about you, 
Greg and Tucker?” 

Wilson shook his head, while Tuck- 
er exclaimed impatiently: “ Will you 
stop this damn fool business and get 
down to work, Burchard?” 

“Why, it ain’t fool business,” said 
Burchard. ‘‘ What makes you say that, 
Tucker ?” 

“The two old men have noses like 
bloodhounds. ‘They could run down a 
trail in the dark by the sense of smell, 
I’d say. And there’s the fool of a 
sheriff with them!” 

“ Aw, don’t be callin’ Lew Naxon a 
fool,” said Burchard, “him and me 
bein’ such good old friends, as you 
might say! Don’t you be callin’ him a 
fool, Tucker. I got a lot of respect 
and likin’ for Naxon. He’s a regular 
chum of mine.” 

“Because you can rest easy while 
the blockhead is runnin’ the affairs of 
the law in this county,” put in Vincent. 

He was a waspish man in form and 
in temper, and his dark eyes glittered 
vengefully at Devon as he talked. 

“Tf the sheriff is a fool, the more 
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reason we got for takin’ our time,” said 
Les Burchard. 

“But if the two old men lead him 
up to the mark, he’s a fightin’ man, 
Les. For God’s sake, get this business 
over with before I explode with impa- 
tience!”’ 

“ Well, well, well, well!’ murmured 
Burchard. 

He popped a pair of the luscious yel- 
low plums into one side of his great 
mouth, swallowed, and from the other 
side he squirted the pits at the hearth 
with such good aim that the seeds were 
instantly hissing in the flames. Mean- 
while he smiled kindly upon the rest, 
and particularly upon Tucker Vincent. 

“Don’t you see that we got every- 
thin’ safe and cozy here,” said Bur- 
chard, ‘as a baby wrapped up in its 
ma’s shawl?” 

Just as he spoke the front door was 
rattled with terrible violence. The 
window shutter slammed at the same 
moment. A wild howl passed over 
their heads. 

Gregory Wilson dropped from his 
chair onto one knee and leveled the 
shotgun straight at the heart of Devon, 
his face set and black behind the 
sights. 

Vincent leaped into the air like a 
fighting cock, and came down facing 
the front door and the window, with 
a long Colt in either hand. 

But Les Burchard did not stir. Of 
that, Devon took most particular note. 
The fat man merely raised a pulpy 
hand and said: 

“ Just a little touch of rain, gents!” 

They could hear it, then, muttering 
and puffing away to smoke upon the 
roof of the stout cabin and now and 
again, as the gust down the valley in- 
creased in force, battering at the front 
door and shaking it furiously. 

“That rain “ll take the heart even 
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out of old trailers like Jim and Harry, 
I'd say,” said Burchard. “ Whacha 
think about it, Devon?” 

It amused Devon to be appealed to 
at such a time as this. And reflecting, 
he consulted his honest opinion and an- 
swered : 

“ Their eyes won’t be worth much in 
such a night, Burchard, but weather 
will never stop them if ever they start 
on my trail!” 

“ Ah, now,” drawled Burchard, con- 
tinuing to eat his plums, “ that’s what 
I call real touchin’. That’s affection. 
You, Wilson, ain’t you ashamed, the 
things that I’ve heard you say about 
there bein’ no love in this here world 
of ours?” 

Gregory Wilson grinned, a gleam of 
light and appreciation crossing his calm 
face as he heard the words of his mas- 
ter rascal and inspirer. 

“ But the rain is for us, Tucker, you 
gotta admit,” said Burchard. 

“Damn me if it is!” declared Vin- 
cent. “It’s a walking forest behind 
which a thousand men could walk right 
up to the door of this cabin and not be 
known to us! How can our lookouts 
see anythin’ when this here storm has 
put out the moon and blinds their 
eyes?” 

“ There never was a night when men 
couldn’t see somethin’,” said Burchard. 
“ Look out here now!” 

He went to the window and pushed 
the shutter wide. Then, since the light 
of the lantern within the room was so 
exceedingly dim, they were able to look 
at a great square of the sky, and there 
the men could see piled mountains of 
cloud sweeping, and the cold transpar- 
ency of the moon’s light shining 
through them. 

“Look at that,” said Burchard. 
“ There’s light to watch by, and there’s 
light to shoot by.” 
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He stepped back. Another squall, 
in passing, darkened the window like 
the stride of a ghost, and slammed the 
shutter in his face. 

“Damn rude, the wind is,” Bur- 
chard remonstrated, turning unper- 
turbed back to the others. 

“ Burchard, in God’s name, will you 
spill the whole night talkin’ rot?” de- 
manded Vincent, “or will you get 
down to business and finish the thing 
off right pronto?” 

“ Steady, steady, old man,” said the 
proprietor of the Palace. ‘“ The fact 
is, I never hurried at nothin’ in my life. 
Partly you leave it to your wits and 
partly to your luck, and when the fruit 
is plumb ripe, it ’ll fall from the tree, 
Tucker. The only thing is to be stand- 
in’ underneath with your mouth open! 
But if you take to snatchin’ of it while 
it’s green, all you'll get will be a belly- 
ache, and no good.” 

Vincent made a gesture of disgust 
and exasperation with both hands. 

Burchard went on: 

“Tf I’d hurried when my wagon 
busted down, there never would of 
been a West London, old son, nor no 
mines in Timbal Gulch! If I’d hur- 
ried there wouldn’t be the three of us 
settin’ here, waitin’ to hatch the finest 
chicken that ever come out of an egg. 
A chicken with legs and feathers, and 
all made of gold, by jiminy!” 

He laughed as he spoke, and with 
his fat hand he resoundingly smote his 
fat knee. 

“All right, Tucker,” he concluded. 
“ Now it’s time to begin, maybe.” 

He ate another pair of plums and 
voided the seeds with his former accu- 
racy. Then he said: 

“The question is, gents, whether it’s 
better to buy Devon’s land at a price, 
and get his signature onto the deed for 
it, or blow his head off and gut the 
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gold land, while thumbin’ our noses at 
the sheriff. I'll have some votes.” 





CHAPTER XLII 
UNINVITED GUESTS 


ME VON, hardly believing his 
ears, stared fixedly at Bur- 
chard. 

“ And what do you think 
8 we'll stand for?” Vincent 
cried harshly. 

“Tt’s your turn to speak up next.” 
Burchard turned to Gregory Wilson. 

“‘ Look here, partners,” said Wilson, 
who seemed to be the least important 
member of this triumvirate. “If you 
wanted to be sure of gettin’ yourself 
bit, wouldn’t the best way be to take a 
dog with good sharp teeth an’ drag 
him off of the street and beat him, and 
then turn him loose?” 

“That’s the first sense I’ve heard 
spoken in the whole evenin’!” said 
Tucker Vincent. 

“Well, well, well,” Burchard com- 
mented. ‘ You all are mighty hard on 
me! Would you throw an eye on my 
side of the case?” 

“We have to, and you know it,” 
Tucker Vincent admitted in his irri- 
table manner. 

“No, no,” said Burchard. “I 
wouldn’t have all of the responsibility 
throwed onto my shoulders. Age has 
made me pretty weak. My knees can’t 
much more’n hold up my own weight, 
friends!” 

He turned to Devon: “ Would you 
agree to make a treaty of peace with 
me, young Injun?” 

“For my life?” said Devon. 

“Well, for your life, yes!” 

“To deed over the ranch to you?” 

“ Aye, that’s the thing. And more’n 
that: to promise to take yourself and 
old Harry and Jim away from these 








here diggin’s. And not never to come 
back!” 

“Les,” broke in Gregory Wilson, 
“would you be fool enough to think 
he’d keep that promise, even if he 
made it?” 

Burchard raised a peremptory hand 
with a frown. 

“ Greg,” he said, “ I wantcha not to 
forget after this, that we’re now doin’ 
business with a gentleman—” 

““Gambler!’’ Wilson corrected. 

“Aye,” said Burchard. ‘ One that 
knows how to lose and how to win.” 

“Then show me your hand,” Devon 
requested. 

“ To-night you’re a dead man,” said 
Burchard simply. 

“Yes.” Devon spoke willingly, 
since that truth was self-evident. 

“ Livin’ is better than dyin’, ain't 
it?” 

Devon nodded. 

“Then what’s wrong with makin’ a 
bargain with us? A long time ago you 
was offered twenty-five thousand for 
that ranch of yours. Well, sir, why 
shouldn’t you take that now? It ’d be 
money into the pockets of you and 
Harry and Jim—that I wish the best 
luck to, the pore old codgers!” 

The face, the very voice of Les Bur- 
chard reeked with kindness and good 
will to all men! 

“By God, Les,” Tucker protested. 
“Are you gunna throw twenty-five 
thousand dollars away like this?” 

“Tl pay out of my own pocket,” 
said Burchard. ‘“ That’s all it is to 
you! I'd sleep better afterward.” 

He went on to Devon: “ Look here. 
You come out to settle up the old 
ranch. What is it worth? Ten dollars 
an acre? Not hardly! Nor would it 
never of been if Charlie Way hadn't 
scratched gold out of the Devon mud, 
over yonder by the tank! But it was 
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him that found the stuff, not you. He 
brung the news to us. How was he 
and us to get the land away from you? 
We tried to buy it, fair and square, 
and we offered you two and a half 
times the market value. That’s 
straight, ain’t it?” 

Devon nodded, with the faintest of 
smiles, 

“ Now, then, can’t you forget that 
they’s gold on the place, and that you 
found out about it? You take twenty- 
five thousand. You pass on maybe 
five thousand apiece to Harry and Jim, 
seein’ that you’re that kind of a gener- 
ous gent. Well, then, instead of bein’ 
a dead man to-night, you're livin’, and 
you got fifteen thousand dollars in 
your pockets, besides what more you’ve 
picked up in West London. You go 
East. Nobody sees nobody else. Every- 
body’s happy forever after, like the 
end of a real good book!” 

“Except the dead!” said Devon. 

Burchard looked him straight in the 
eye. 

“ Except the dead,” he admitted. 

“ Will you tell me what you and us 
get out of this?” asked Gregory Wil- 
son. “It’s plain sailin’ to see what he 
gets!” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Burchard. “ We 
got him, ain’t we?” 

“Most certainly we have!” 

“ And all that we gotta do is to cut 
his throat?” 

6é Yes.” 

“ And that’s easy?” 

“ Sure it is.” ; 

“ But look at the other side. They’s 
an old sayin’ that murder will out.” 

“ 'That’s fool talk,” said Tucker Vin- 
cent with surety. 

“Sure it is,” nodded the amiable 
Burchard. ‘One murder ain’t so apt 
to out, but half a dozen sure are! Well, 
then, we’ve built up our place on mur- 
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der. The dead are lyin’ pretty thick 
along our trail, and we've got the old 
hounds on our heels. Suppose Devon 
disappears, old Harry and Jim would 
bust their hearts unless they find out 
something about him, and already they 
got suspicions pointing at some of us! 
Murder ain’t so likely to make trouble, 
accordin’ to the kind of man that you 
do away with. Ain’t that sense?” 

Tucker Vincent said nothing, but 
Gregory Wilson, unwillingly, nodded. 

“It would leave a pile to the honor 
of this here Devon,” said Wilson. 

“ And his honor sure would stand 
the strain,” declared Burchard firmly. 

That sudden hope of life took the 
breath from Devon. He gathered his 
reeling wits and said suddenly: “ There 
are two more upstairs—Lucky Jack— 
and the girl you never had seen, Wil- 
son!” 

“You want them?” asked Burchard, 
shaking his head. 

“T’d have to have them free before 
I’d sign what you want.” 

“You want us to chuck loose all 
three of you?” said Wilson. “ Let you 
go on your own honor? There ain’t 
that much honor in the world!” 

““You see how this stands,” Devon 
explained. “ Rub me out, and the 
world is fairly sure to learn of it, and 
to hunt you down. Or at least there'll 
be a rumor that will blacken the names 
and the lives of all of you.” 

“ We'll have the gilt to put over that 
kind of a smoky stain,” grinned Tuck- 
er Vincent. 

“ We will!” Gregory Wilson agreed. 

“TI came here with Lucky Jack,” 
said Devon. “TI can’t see my way to 
going off without him—and his sister.” 

“Lucky Jack is one that’s always 
played with chances like this,” declared 
Burchard. “ As for the girl—damn it, 
I tried to shoulder her out of the way 
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and off of the trail, and finally we put 
her up safe and snug here at Wilson’s. 
But she was too smart for her own 
good. She had to go nosin’ around. 
Ridin’ by night was the thing she liked 
the best!” 

“And not riding for you, then?” 
Devon asked eagerly. 

Burchard snorted. 

“My God, boy,” said he, “ would 
we fool around with women? Do we 
need ’em? What was that?” 

The front door rattled and shook. 
All four men stood frozen with inter- 
est, but presently the long breathing of 
the wind sighed with a whistle past the 
top of the house, and they relaxed. 

Burchard turned back to Devon. 

“It was you,” said he. “ She want- 
ed to pry you loose out of this. How 
could she do it? By keepin’ you from 
knowin’ about the gold. She got the 
wind of what was ag’in’ you. She got 
it here in Wilson’s house, and then the 
brave little devil stayed right on here, 
to learn what she could, and so to pro- 
tect you! But if you found the gold 
on the place, nothin’ could keep you 
from stayin’ on—and therefore noth- 
in’ could keep you from dyin’ young! 
She come out here to save her brother 
from livin’ like a fool. Tried to shame 
him back into a decent life by the ex- 
posin’ of his name. But while she was 
doin’ that, she got interested in Walter 
Devon—and the result is that she’s a 
dyin’ woman to-night, and well she 
knows it!” 

Devon, after a moment, was able to 
speak, 

“Ts it this sort of a girl,” he asked 
hurriedly, “that you expect me to de- 
sert without making an effort?” 

Burchard burst out in a roar. 

“Damn it, boy, I’m tryin’ to save 
your life for you—I like you—but we 
can’t scatter three tongues loose in the 


world! One of ’em is sure to talk, and 
ten words means the hangman’s rope 
for all of us!) What ’re you askin’ ?” 

Devon closed his eyes. 

And the call of life in his young 
blood was like the roaring of a great 
wind—a wind filled with music and 
with beauty. After all, it was only 


- one step forward, and a resolute turn- 


ing of his back upon the past— 

But then the blood of his ancestors, 
and the honor of his name, and all his 
manhood rushed up hotly from his 
heart, and he could stand straight and 
say: ; 

“T can’t take my life and give you 
all clean hands in such a deal as this.” 

“Then you’re a dead man—and a 
fool, which is worse!” growled Bur- 
chard. 

He jerked his thumb at big Gregory 
Wilson. 

“ And the sooner it’s got over with, 
the better for all of us, includin’ him.” 

“ All right,” said Wilson. “ Only I 
guess you don’t expect me to dirty up 
the floor of my best room!” 

He rose with a harsh laugh, and 
took a step toward Devon, with his 
double-barreled shotgun tucked under 
his right arm. 

“Now, I’m saying we’ve taken the 
only sensible way out of this,” said 
Tucker Vincent. ‘“ Les, I was begin- 
ning to think your heart was made of 
mush.” 

“T like the kid,” said Burchard with 
bitterness in his voice. “I liked him 
damn well. He’s upstandin’. He met 
us when we used everythin’ we had 
ag’in’ him. What was with him ex- 
cept a pair of dodderin’ old, half use- 
less men? But he met all we could do, 
and he beat us, and he run us pretty 
near to the ground, through the girl 
havin’ wandered to Ben’s place in the 
woods. And if fire hadn’t fought for 
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us, in rubbin’ out of trail, it would of 
gone hard with the whole of us, as you 
know. He’s the kind of gent that I 
would of liked to have go on with me. 
I would of made a son out of him— 
and instead, he’s gotta be snuffed like 
a smokin’ candle. 
Well, damn the 
luck, is what I 
say—” 

There was a 
strange sigh, but it 
















Ragged vagrants of 
the cow range 


did not come from the lips of Bur- 
chard. The flames of the hearth sucked 
suddenly to the side. The light jumped 
and went almost out in the lantern. 
For the door had sagged open, and 
against the darkness ‘appeared lean, 
hard faces, and the glimmer of guns! 





CHAPTER XLIII 
THE EYES OF PRUE MAYNARD 


29S the wink of lightning 
shows a great mountain 
| scene in a single flare, so 
| Devon saw the faces of the 
# sheriff, in the lead, and the 
grim eyes of Harry and Jim beyond; 
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then he dropped to the floor as the 
shotgun roared from the hands of 
Gregory Wilson. 

The double charge flew into the wall 
behind the spot where Devon had been 
standing, and the kick of the heavy ex- 

plosion drove Wilson staggering back. 

The latter had not yet recovered 
when Devon leaped like a cat from all 

fours and was at his throat. Together 
they slammed 
against the wall, 
and as they toppled, 
the flash and the 
roar of guns filled 
the room. 

The head of Wil- 
=Na son was underneath 
< SMG li, as they fell, and the 





might of the arms which were strained 
about Devon’s body suddenly relaxed. 
Wilson, for the moment, was out of 
the battle. 

Dragging a revolver from the belt 
of the hunter, Devon whirled to see the 
progress of the fight. 

It was ended even as it began! 

Tucker Vincent lay dead on the 
floor, shot through both head and 
heart; big Les Burchard stood against 
the wall with his hands thrust stiffly 
above his head. And he swayed and 
panted as though he had been laboring 
hard, though he had not even attempt- 
ed resistance to this surprise attack. 

“ He’s safe!” old Harry cried in a 
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cracked voice. “Oh, Lew, here’s the 
grand day for us!” 

“Watch these fellows!” Devon said 
to Harry and Jim. “ Naxon, we’ve an- 
other job waiting upstairs for us!” 

And he whipped out of the room like 
a greyhound. Naxon followed. 

At the head of the stairs he saw the 
form of Ben looming, calling out: 
“What the hell’s happened there? 
House fallin’ down?” 

“Put up your hands, you greasy 
pig,” ordered Devon. 

Seeing the face of the grim sheriff 
behind Devon, the fat man, with a 
groan, obeyed. The sheriff took charge 
of him. 

Devon, alone, burst into the room of 
the prisoners, and’ saw the light from 
without shining straight into the eyes 
of Prue Maynard. 


Out on the trail lay Noonan with his 
head smashed in. The three, approach- 
ing in a volley of rain and mist, had 


‘encountered him and struck him down 


before he could fire the gun he pointed 
toward them. And that pointed gun 
had been what showed them they had 
come to the right place! 

Such was the fate of Burchard’s 
careful precautions! For the sheriff 
and the two old men had had no clew 
when they rode down the valley. Only, 
with vague fear, they connected the 
disappearance of Devon with the wink- 
ing light which he had seen spelling a 
message from somewhere in the heart 
of the lower valley. And they had 
come, fumbling blindly through the 
tain and the wind, hopeless, disheart- 
ened. 

Had the house been unguarded, they 
would have passed it, hardly heeding 
its lights. But men are not ordinarily 
posted, gun in hand, outside of an in- 
nhocent house. So they went to the 


front door of Wilson’s place, and 
through that door they heard enough 
to convince them that this was their 
place. 

The lock was not a difficult one, and 
the storm made enough noise to cover 
the manipulations of the sheriff. Once 
the wind had almost torn the door 
from their grasp after the bolt was 
turned back, and as they waited for 
the favorable crisis inside the room. 

If the life of Devon was to be 
spared, they had determined not to 
charge. They would not imperil him 
in this manner. But when the decision 
went against him, they had burst in at 
once. 

With the central three dead or se- 
cured, Devon was left on guard in that 
room while Lucky Jack and the other 
three scoured the vicinity. 

They heard nothing but the rapping 
of departing hoofs, and the only things 
they saw were shadowy forms that 
melted at once into the rain mist. 

In the meantime, Burchard and 
Gregory Wilson, tied hand and foot, 
sat in the living room. Gregory said 
not a word, but Burchard was as full 
of talk and good humor as ever. 

“T knew it was wrong,” he said. 
“There you are, Greg. You and 
Tucker wanted blood, blood, blood! 
Couldn’t have enough of it. Dog-gone 
it, we can choke in our own juice now. 
Devon, hand me the rest of them plums 
like a good boy, will you? They’ll be 
over ripe in the mornin’ !” 

Devon, watching this man curiously, 
finally leaned beside him. 

“ Burchard,” he said, “‘ there’s mur- 
der against you, but there’s something 
else for you. If you can get out of 
here you'll be able to rummage up a 
horse in the darkness. Then ride to 
the Palace, fill your pockets with your 
cash, and—get out of the country.” 
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“Well, well, well, well,” Les Bur- 
chard murmured. ‘‘ Dog-gone me if 
this ain’t like somethin’ right out of a 
Sunday school lesson!” 

Two slashes of the knife liberated 
him. . 

At the door he paused and waved a 
soft, fat hand at Gregory Wilson. 

“This here’ll show you the advan- 
tages of the right kind of bringin’ up, 
Greg. You think about it, while you 
rot in hell fire. So long, Devon. If 
you ever run broke, look me up! T’ll 
have a spare corner for you, and an 
extra bunk!” 

And he was gone into the night! 

























CHAPTER XLIV 
AT THE TRAIL’S END 


HAT escape of the fat 

man’s irked the sheriff 
T 4 greatly, for having been 

such a friend of the owner 
= of the Palace, he had 
wanted to talk out the past with him. 
And then put him snugly in jail for the 
remainder of his days. 

But, after all, there was no special 
need for the presence of Burchard. 
Gregory Wilson, his back against the 
wall, did not turn State’s evidence, but 
simply confessed, and the long list of 
the hypocrite’s crimes staggered the 
imaginations of men in that day. 

He supplied enough information to 
send the patient sheriff on the trail of 
Charlie Way, and Charlie in person 
was brought back to stand trial. 

He was not the only one. Grierson 
and Slugger Lewis made their due ap- 
pearance. And fat Ben was hanged 
by the neck along with the rest. 

They died like men. Only Gregory 
Wilson, strangely enough, gave in at 
the end, and had to be carried out onto 
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the scaffold to his shameful end. 

Those executions cleared the atmos- 
phere at West London, and that cheer- 
ful town boomed and boomed. 

But no place was more changed than 
the Devon ranch a year or two after 
these events. Two old men, riding 
slowly over the hills, regarded it with 
squinting eyes of amazement! For 
where the little shack had stood, there 
now stretched a red-roofed and white- 
walled Spanish house of ample dimen- 
sions, and big barns stretched behind 
it, and all the rolling fields in front 
were spotted with sleek-sided cattle. 

‘The two ancient men, one bent, one 
slenderly erect, looked upon this scene 
with a smile. 

They looked like two ragged vag- 
rants of the cow range, but a nearer in- 
spection showed that one wore golden 
spurs, and here a five-thousand-dollar 
stick pin glinted like a bit of fire, and 
yonder actuaily was a big ruby on the 
butt of an ancient Colt six-shooter of a 
primitive pattern! 

Before the big mansion they paused, 
counted its windows, and then rode 
into the patio. A white clad Mexican 
servant ran out and coldly demanded 
their business. 

“Son, keep clear of us!” one said. 

He who was bent and seemed the 
feebler of the two, cupped his hands 
and sent a great voice booming: 

“Hey, Prue! Hey, Walt!” 

There was an instant of pause, while 
the echo sprang from wall to wall, far 
off. And then feet scampered, and a 
gay voice called in the distance: 

“Walter! Walter! They’ve come 
back to us! Uncle Harry and Uncle 
Jim! Come, quick!” 

And she, without waiting for him, 
ran down the great stairs to them, 
holding out her arms. 
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Colby stood stock-still 


gq] HIS is a very in- 

structive story. It 
deals with the value 
of a reputation, the best 
way to commit murder, 
what to do with embar- 
went letters, and where 
stolen thousand-dollar bills may be ex- 
changed or spent with the minimum 
discount—all of which information is 
useful; but mostly it deals with the 
value of a reputation. 

Colby had thought about reputations 
rather carefully, but the sound of the 
shot with which he killed Grahame had 
not quite died away before he remem- 
bered the reputation of Detective Ser- 
geant Nesbit. Then cold sweat came 
out on his forehead. 










te The rap 


Colby'’s murder plan was 
ya aint at one point 


By Murray Leinster 


He stood 
stock-still for a 
matter of  sec- 
onds, with a hor- 
rible sick feeling 
coming all over 
him. Grahame, 
of course, caused 
none of that feel- 
ing of nausea. 
Grahame had 
acted according 
to schedule. The 
load of buckshot 
went into his 
skull just where 
the spinal col- 
umn entered it. While the thunder- 
ous crash of the gun still echoed 
among the nearer tree trunks, his arms 
went stiffly out in an aimless gesture 
and he fell with a slight splashing 
sound in the leaf-littered mud under 
foot. Colby stood still, with thinning 
smoke coming out of the gun barrel, 
while the echoes died away to a dim- 
ming murmur among the trees, until 
even that sound was lost in the noise 
of the breeze in the bare branches 
overhead and the dry rustling of lin- 
gering brown leaves. 

It was very peaceful, here among 
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the trees. The brown clothing of the 
crumpled figure on the earth blended 
in color with the carpet of leaves. Any 
living creatures that might have been 
within hearing had been startled into 
immobility and silence by the shot. 
Colby had not yet moved even his feet 
after pulling the trigger. There was 
no sound at all, except a faint trickling 
noise from a little stream some twenty 
yards to the right. 

Colby pulled out his handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead—not at all the 
conventional thing for a murderer to 
do, of course; but he was not thinking 
of the dead man at his feet. He was 
thinking of Nesbit. 

He stood with his handkerchief held 
rather absurdly before him, listening 
to the stillness. ‘Then he moved to put 
the handkerchief away. His gun in- 
terfered irritatingly. Somehow his 
hands fumbled. Eventually he shifted 
the gun to his left hand and stuffed 
the thing into his coat pocket. 

The silence continued. All the world 
seemed full of a vast immobility, a vast 
quietude, which was only emphasized 
by the faint whispering of dry branches 
and drier leaves overhead. The still- 
ness was reassuring. Nesbit would 
never know of this! Colby’s plan was 
too well worked out for him ever to 
find out anything. 

The murderer bent over the huddled 
mass at his feet. Grahame would have 
ten thousand dollars on him. Colby 
searched for it industriously; but it is 
a curiously unhandy business to go 
through another man’s clothes. One’s 
hand catches, the linings follow one’s 
fingers out of the pockets, one spills 
things messily—especially if the other 
man happens to be dead. 

Colby went into one pocket after an- 
other. A little trace of panic came 
over him. He found a cigarette case, 
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a lighter, a handkerchief, a notebook, 
twenty or thirty dollars loose in a vest 
pocket. Then he remembered — it 
would be in a money belt, of course. 

He unbuttoned Grahame’s vest 
clumsily and fumbled with the buttons 
of his shirt. It was unpleasant to have 
to search like this. Colby felt hideous- 
ly ashamed — not of the murder, of 
course, or even of the fact that he was 
a thief; but searching like this, search- 
ing a dead man’s clothing, made him 
feel unclean. 

No, there was no money belt. Colby 
swore, a trifle shaken. Grahame 
must have the money on him! He was 
a free-lance bootleg operator. He had 
come down to make a deal for two 
thousand gallons of corn whisky. Col- 
by told him that he had been running 
a still for three months, and wanted to 
sell all his product in a lump, avoid- 
ing constant dealings and mysterious 
trucks and cars, and so eliminating the 
probability of suspicion. Grahame 
must surely have brought the money; 
but where was it? 

Colby felt sick with disappointment 
before he had finished hunting. Every 
pocket contained its appropriate ob- 
jects—a knife, a watch, a luck piece, 
scraps of paper with undecipherable 
notations on them, a newspaper clip- 
ping in an envelope. 

Pure despair filled him the instant 
before he thrust his hand into Gra- 
hame’s inside breast pocket. But the 
wallet was there, and the shock of 
finding it brought back confidence. He 
should have known! Dealing as Gra- 
hame did, the man knew all the tricks 
of the trade. An inside breast pocket 
is the one place that a dip will never 
touch. It is the safest possible recep- 
tacle for any valuable. 

Colby opened the wallet. Four 
twenties, six hundreds, and ten, twelve, 
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thirteen other bills — thousand-dollar 
bills. Colby’s breath whistled in his 
nostrils. Much better than he had ex- 
pected! He had never seen a thousand- 
dollar bill before. 

He folded them and thrust theni 
into his own breast pocket with a 
strong sense of satisfaction. He felt 
a sort of professional gratification at 
remembering why one should use a 
breast pocket. Now there remained 
only the business of getting rid of Gra- 
hame and going back to town and mak- 
ing his proper report. He had every- 
thing worked out. Nesbit would never 
even hear of this affair. He was safe! 

He rubbed his handkerchief careful- 
ly over every article that he replaced 
in Grahame’s pockets, to remove pos- 
sible finger-prints. The woods re- 
mained very quiet. To be sure, as the 
effect of the single shot wore away, 
there were little sounds near by. An 
old dog squirrel barked reassuringly, 
and his wife and relations came out of 
their holes and went about their busi- 
nesses. A partridge that had frozen 
into stillness at the sound of the shot- 
gun came to life and darted to a more 
promising spot. Colby heard it scratch- 
ing and rustling among the fallen 
leaves. 

It whirred off into nowhere when he 
picked Grahame up, however, and the 
squirrels lapsed abruptly into utter si- 
lence when his feet crackled on leaves 
and small branches as he staggered to- 
ward the stream with his burden. 

Twenty yards, no more. He had 
seen the glitter of the stream curving 
toward the footpath before he shot 
Grahame. It was an unimportant lit- 
tle watercourse, nowhere more than 
half a dozen paces across, and it mur- 
mured and sang pleasantly to itself 
over its gravelly bed. 

Colby went painstakingly down to 
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its margin. He knew exactly where he 
was and what he was going to do. 
After a heavy rain the stream ran with 
a strong current. It was always carv- 
ing at its banks or making minor 
changes in them, and at one spot it had 
undermined the six-foot clay wall 
which confined it so that a hollow of 
considerable depth was roofed over 
only by tree roots and the earth on top 
of them. Sooner or later that roof 
would cave in. 

It was easy to push the dead body 
into the hollow, where it was well hid- 
den. Few people ever came near this 
place, anyhow. No one would ever 
dream of creeping in there and risking 
a cave-in for no purpose. With one 
single rain of any size, the roof would 
probably collapse and bury Grahame 
securely. No one would ever think of 
looking for a missing man under a 
cave-in of that sort. 

Colby climbed up the bank and test- 
ed the roof with his foot. It quivered 
promisingly. He stamped. He stamped 
harder. With a sticky thumping of 
rain-softened earth, it gave way. 
Small rootlets snapped, falling earth 
cascaded, and Grahame was safely 
buried under three feet of soil. 

There was absolutely no suspicious 
sign above. The cave-in looked per- 
fectly natural. No searching party 
would ever dream of anything hidden 
under there. No searching party 
would ever look for Grahame, anyhow. 
He had come up from Richmond by 
train, and had ostensibly gone out to 
hunt with Colby. Colby would explain 
that as they walked back along the con- 
crete road toward town, a car had 
come by, headed for Richmond, and 
in it was an acquaintance of Gra- 
hame’s, The man had hailed Gra- 
hame and offered a lift, which the lat- 
ter had taken. 
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There would be no inquiry, no in- 
vestigation. There was no need for 
anything of the sort. It was unlikely 
that any one in Richmond knew where 
Grahame had gone. 

After Colby had spent twenty min- 
utes clearing away tracks, and had 
carefully dropped one or two blood- 
spattered leaves into the hollow of a 
double-trunked poplar, there was ab- 
solutely no evidence of a murder any- 
where except under that collapsed 
bank. There was the money in Col- 
by’s pocket, of course, but nobody 
would know anything about that for 
a long time—not even Nesbit. 

Colby had done his murder in an 
absolutely perfect way. As you see, 
this story is instructive. 


II 


WALKING to a little distance among 


the trees, Colby found a fallen trunk, 
and on this he seated himself comfort- 
ably. He was supposed to be hunting, 
and he wanted to kill a suitable amount 
of time, so he sat there for two hours 
and smoked the better part of a pack 
of cigarettes, going over and over his 


plans. He could find no flaw in them 
anywhere. 

Before he emerged from the woods 
he dug a tiny hole and buried the ciga- 
rette butts, just as an added precau- 
tion. The white paper would be con- 
spicuous, and a dozen of them lying in 
one spot would tell that a man had 
been waiting there. Buried, and with 
pine needles strewn over the spot, even 
that incitement to idle curiosity was 
removed. 

He came out on the concrete road 
at a moment when there were no cars 
in sight, and he marched sedately on 
toward town with his gun over his 
shoulder. Within fifteen minutes he 
was passed by at least a dozen cars go- 
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ing in both directions. He found it 
possible to smile comfortably at the 
perfection with which things were go- 
ing. 

About a mile from the spot where 
he came out on the road, he overtook 
two colored boys dawdling toward 
Culpeper, with a single antiquated gun 
between them. They gazed at him 
fearfully and tried to hide the rabbit 
that one of them was carrying. Colby 
passed them with a negligent nod. 
They dropped behind, and were out of 
sight before he had gone a mile 
farther. 

Colby had gone over his plans so 
thoroughly that he felt entirely secure. 
He felt so secure, in fact, that he be- 
gan to puzzle a little over his moment 
of terror immediately after firing the 
shot. 

He had known all about Detective 
Sergeant Nesbit before he planned this 
coup. He knew Nesbit personally, as 
he knew nearly everybody in Culpeper. 
The man had a reputation altogether 
out of proportion to the size of his 
territory. People considered him the 
equivalent of Nemesis. 

For instance, when Jud Harris’s 
wife was found with her head beaten 
in, and there was every indication that 
she had been killed by a casual tramp, 
Nesbit had gone through the usual mo- 
tions of investigation and had turned 
up nothing at all; but a full two years 
later he got a new story and convicting 
evidence from Jud Harris’s second 
wife. He had been working on a boot- 
leg case, and had terrified her into re- 
vealing the secret of the nearly forgot- 
ten murder. That case was typical of 
the way he worked. 

Nesbit’s reputation, in Colby’s opin- 
ion, came from the fact that he never 
forgot an unsolved case. He might 
not work out a solution at once. In- 
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deed, it seemed to Colby that he rarely 
did; but if any evidence turned up, 
however belatedly, Nesbit was sure to 
fit it into its place among the innumer- 
able half solved puzzles that he always 
carried in his brain. His results were 
slow but dramatic, and his reputation 
was secure. 

Hiking along with his gun over his 
shoulder, Colby congratulated himself 
upon his own system. Nesbit would 
have no chance to come in this time. 
There would be no mystery for him to 
mull over in his painful, patient way. 
Grahame had come to town as Colby’s 
guest. Nobody knew him. He and 
Colby had gone out hunting. A car 
had picked Grahame up and carried 
him back to Richmond. That was all, 
absolutely all, except the little wad of 
currency in Colby’s pocket. 

The rattling rumble of an old Ford 
sounded behind him and came thud- 
It came 

brakes 


ding solemnly in his wake. 


roaring alongside, and _ its 
squealed. 

“H’llo, Mistuh Colby!” said Nesbit 
heavily. “I’m goin’ in to town. Can 
I give ye a lift?” 

Colby swallowed something. He 
felt his forehead beading; but Nesbit 
was bending down in the driver’s seat, 
critically adjusting the carbureter fer- 
tule and watching the radiator ab- 
sently. 

“ Th-thanks,” stammered Colby. 

He got in. Nesbit shoved in the 
clutch to first speed and took off his 
foot, and the car jerked into high. It 
went quivering and rumbling along the 
road to town. 

Colby wiped the sweat from his face 
again. In the back seat, silent and 
awed, and perhaps a trifle fearful, sat 
the two colored boys whom he had 
passed twenty minutes before. They 
gazed at him with the amazing blank 
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woodenness of colored boys in a white 
man’s car. Colby felt his heart racing. 

“Get any shootin’? asked Nesbit 
presently, never taking his eyes from 
the road ahead. “I saw ye goin’ out 
with yer friend.” 

“We bagged a few,” said Colby. 
He was fighting off a panic that he 
knew to be unreasonable, so he added: 
“We started back to town, but a car 
came along with one of Grahame’s 
friends in it. He was going on to 
Richmond, so Grahame got in with 
him. Saved him a train trip. I gave 
him the whole bag.” 

“Yeah,” said Nesbit heavily. He 
drove in silence for a space. “I don’t 
reckon we realize how much city peo- 
ple like birds. We can get ’em when 
we want ’em. They can’t.” 

“Grahame seemed to enjoy him- 
self,” said Colby. 

He forced himself to be calm. Noth- 
ing was wrong. Nesbit’s presence was 
a pure accident. Those colored boys, 
with their rabbit—they must have 
been near by when he shot Grahame; 
but Nesbit did not look suspicious. He 
couldn’t know anything. 

“He’s a good fellow,” said Colby 
rather breathlessly, “ though he’s one 
of the worst shots in the world.” 

Nesbit nodded. He was coarse and 
unlovely, and seemed almost embar- 
rassed by Colby’s presence. He had 
offered a lift purely as a matter of the 
courtesy of the road — nothing more 
than that. Colby gradually convinced 
himself that the thing was pure coinci- 
dence. It couldn’t be anything else. 

He drew out his cigarette case and 
offered it to Nesbit. Nesbit took one 
with a mumble of thanks. Colby 
shielded a match with his hands, light- 
ed his own, and offered to light Nes- 
bit’s. Too late, he saw a tiny smear of 
dried blood on one of the fingers. His 
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cupped hands trembled like tuning 
forks. 

“Car shakes a lot,” said Nesbit 
heavily. 

He took the match and puffed at it 
himself. Then he tossed it over the 
side of the car and drove-on, frowning 
over something in his mind. 

“T got to get a new car somehow,” 
he observed presently. ‘ This heah 
one’s goin’ to fall apart.” 

He jammed on the brakes and 
turned in his seat. The two colored 
boys rose and tumbled out, headed for 
a small negro cabin set back from the 
road. ‘The older of the two mumbled 
his thanks. The car took up its rat- 
tling way again. 

“T sent their father to jail,” said 
Nesbit heavily. “ Runnin’ a still. He'll 
be out in a couple o’ months.” 

Colby felt a throb of satisfaction. 
The colored boys wouldn’t have been 
willing to talk to Nesbit, anyhow. As 
a law officer, they would have avoided 
him instinctively; but with a personal- 
ized family terror of him they would 
have sat dumb behind him, no matter 
what they had seen or suspected. Prob- 
ably they had seen nothing at all. Prob- 
ably, if Nesbit had noticed the blood, 
he would credit it to a partridge. Colby 
could ignore the little speck, now wiped 
off inconspicuously on the cracked 
leatherette cushion. 

The rather absurd confidence about 
the colored boys relieved his mind so 
thoroughly that he was chatting ami- 
ably as the car chugged into town and 
Nesbit obligingly turned off and set 
him down at his own door. It was al- 
most bravado that led him to say, with 
the wad of money that he had taken 
from Grahame’s body pressing delight- 
fully against his chest: 

“TI wish Fd thought of it before, 
Mr. Nesbit. I hear you’re a mighty 
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good shot. I’d have asked you to make 
a third with Grahame and myself.” 

Nesbit managed to mumble some- 
thing politely, without looking at Col- 
by. He would never shine in society, 
would Nesbit. Then he said heavily: 

““ Maybe nex’ time. I'd like to talk 
to Mistuh Grahame. I—uh—lI think 
I know him.” 

His tone seemed peculiar to Colby; 
and as the sergeant drove off, Colby 
found his heart pounding in a sudden 
paralyzing suspicion. 

III 


OnE phrase made Colby descend 
alive into hell, where he remained for 
seven days and nights: “ I—uh—I 
think I know Grahame.” 

In seven days he aged five years, 
and all the time he spent desperately 
in an effort to seem exactly as usual. 
The prrase might mean anything or 
nothing. Nesbit might Know every- 
thing, or nothing at all, or he might 
merely be suspicious. It depended on 
the colored boys, perhaps; but mostly 
it depended on how well he knew Gra- 
hame. 

Colby was seeing him now and then, 
and he was waving abstracted, mean- 
ingless greetings and disappearing 
amid the tinny rumblings of his ancient 
car. 

Colby tried to assure himself that he 
was safe. There was no evidence any- 
where to prove him a murderer. If 
the colored boys had had a tale to tell 
—and most likely they had not—there 
might be suspicion of him, but he could 
never be convicted. After he had 
burned the boots worn the day of the 
murder, even footprints from the 
stream edge cast in plaster would not 
incriminate him. Nesbit could not find 
proof that he was a murderer. There 
was no proof! 
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He lay awake at night, staring at 
the moonlit rectangle of his window, 
going over and over his plan in search 
of a flaw in it; but he found none. 
There was no flaw in his plan. 

Then he remembered Nesbit’s heavy, 
dull-witted patience, and how he had 
hanged Jud Harris two years after his 
first wife’s murder. It had taken him 
two years to solve that crime, but he 
had done it. If he believed Colby had 
murdered Grahame, he would keep on 
working until he had an air-tight case, 
if it took him ten years. 

In the meantime all that Colby could 
do was to behave in a perfectly natural 
fashion. Nesbit might know nothing. 
He had said that he thought he knew 
Grahame. He might have meant just 
that. It might have been pure coin- 
cidence. He was acting exactly as any 
man would act who had known a fel- 
low townsman vaguely for yérs, and 
one day had picked him up in a car 
and talked to him for half an hour or 
so. His nod of recognition would 
change to a wave of the hand there- 
after. That was all. That was how 
Nesbit was acting; but that was also 
how he would act if he were suspicious. 

Colby watched the moonlight wax 
nightly to full brightness and begin to 
wane again, lying awake in the dark- 
ness while, the curtains at his window 
flapped idly in and out of the window 
sill according to the vagaries of the 
chilly night breezes. 

He would have given one of—no, 
he would give half of the thousand- 
dollar bills set in behind the horrible 
chromo above his washstand, if he 
could find out what Nesbit meant by 
saying that he thought he knew Gra- 
hame when he saw him with Colby. 

That one thing made Colby’s nerves 
grow taut and jangling. For seven 
nights he lay awake and stared at the 

10 


idiotically garnished rectangle that let 
in the moonlight. For seven nights 
that one phrase fretted at his nerves. 
During the day he went about his busi- 
ness under the horrible, the over- 
whelming strain of acting exactly as 
usual, and at night the problem ban- 
ished sleep. 

If Nesbit had known Grahame as a 
bootleg operator, he would have 
watched the man closely. Going hunt- 
ing with Colby, it would have occurred 
to him that something else was in the 
wind. He might have cranked up his 
car to find out. He might have thought 
of Grahame as intending to make a 
cache of liquor near Culpeper. He 
might have gone out on the concrete 
road just to look about, to see if there 
were signs of heavy trucks turning off 
on the dirt side roads. 

If he was out scouting around on 
Grahame’s account, he would know 
that Grahame did not leave Culpeper in 
the car of an acquaintance. He might 
have known from the beginning that 
Colby lied. That possibility put dark 
circles under Colby’s eyes, and hol- 
lowed his cheeks a little, and after a 
few days made his hands the least bit 
clumsy. One of his customers—a 
motherly, meddling person—comment- 
ed sympathetically that he did not look 
well. Colby cursed her frantically in 
his heart, while he was beaming at her 
and assuring her that there was noth- 
ing wrong except too much Sunday 
dinner. 

But he looked carefully in his mir- 
ror that night, and told himself to stop 
worrying. There was no sign of any- 
thing wrong. Nesbit had shown no 
suspicion. Colby and Grahame togeth- 
er had probably faded entirely from 
his mind. 

That same night, however, Colby lay 
awake despairingly in his bed with the 
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cold night air in his nostrils, watching 
the weaker rays of the waning moon 
strike through his window upon the 
elaborately figured wall paper, move 
slowly across to the washstand, reflect 
upward from the china basin, and 
make wavy lines of feeble light upon 
the atrocious chromo behind which he 
had hidden his booty. He had taken 
off the paper backing of that picture 
and had gummed the bank notes be- 
neath it. 

It was near dawn, then, and he had 
not slept at all. 

If Nesbit knew that he had lied, and 
knew Grahame, the detective might 
have made inquiries in Richmond. He 
might have learned that Grahame was 
not to be found. He would know, of 
course, that a man in Grahame’s busi- 
ness makes his deals with cold cash, 
and carries it on him. He might couple 
that fact with Grahame’s disappear- 
ance, and have a case to work on in his 
clumsy, patient fashion. If so, his pa- 


tience would lead him to devise a trap © 


for Colby. 

The trap appeared on the eighth 
morning. No one but Colby would 
have recognized it as a trap. It was 
the most innocent-appearing of en- 
velopes, bearing no return card, and 
mailed in Richmond the day before. 
It was addressed to Grahame, in care 
of Colby. 

Colby took it from the mail rack in 
the front hall as he came down for his 
breakfast. He felt the blood draining 
from his face as he stared at it. His 
knees shook horribly as he retreated to 
his room in panic-stricken haste. 

There he sat on his bed and gazed 
unseeingly at nothing, while the blood 
drummed in his ears. After a long 
time he realized that he was staring at 
the hopelessly inartistic picture which 
hid his booty — “ Playmates,” it was 
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called, showing an impossibly benevo- 
lent. St. Bernard dog with a little girl 
in an impossibly starched pink dress. 

Colby swallowed nothing whatever, 
and tried to fight down utter terror. 
Nobody knew that Grahame was com- 
ing to Culpeper. Nobody would have 
dreamed of writing to Grahame in his 
care, except Nesbit. It was a trap of 
Nesbit’s. No doubt he had asked that 
a watch be kept in the post office, to see 
what Colby did with the letter—to see 
if he remailed it or destroyed it—to 
see what effect it had. 

With a feeling of panic, Colby real- 
ized that he was already showing an 
effect. His face was ashen. His 
hands were shaking. If he arrived 
late at his business, Nesbit would as- 
suredly notice that. 

He rubbed his face desperately with 
a rough towel until the color came back 
to it. He went down the stairs, sav- 
agely making his knees serve him. He 
went out and set off briskly toward the 
store. If he acted naturally in every 
way, Nesbit would think he was mis- 
taken. Nesbit was only suspicious. He 
couldn’t be more than suspicious. 

He had gone three blocks when Nes- 
bit passed him amid the tinny thunder- 
ings of his decrepit car. He turned 
heavy, indifferent eyes upon Colby, ab- 
stractedly waved a meaningless salute, 
and went on. | 

But Colby was ashen white and ut- 
terly limp behind him, and he could not 
but believe that Nesbit had noticed. 

That day was torture. Three people 
remarked that he didn’t look well. 
Black blasphemy yammered in his 
heart as he assured them that it was a 
touch of indigestion, nothing more. 
He lived all day in deepest hell, and 
that night he cursed himself because 
he had not kept Grahame’s notebook. 
There would be addresses in it, to one 
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of which he could forward the letter. 
Nesbit’s suspicions would follow who- 
ever kept the letter; but Colby knew no 
one who would accept the mail. 

Of course he knew better than to go 
to the stream bank and dig down for 
the notebook. Nesbit would have 
somebody watching there, night and 
day. 

Colby’s terror was the deeper be- 
cause he did not know what to do. He 
dared not destroy the letter, for that 
would confirm Nesbit’s belief. He did 
not dare open it, because that would be 
detected when Nesbit had it again. He 
did not dare hold it. The frenzied 
helplessness that he felt racked his al- 
ready tortured nerves unbearably. 

On the ninth morning after the mur- 
der he made his first panic-stricken 
move. ‘To make Nesbit doubtful, to 
get rid of the letter, which he knew to 
be a trap, to gain time—anything !— 
he scribbled an address on the envelope 
and crossed out his own. ‘The address 
was meaningless, written at random. 
He mailed the letter openly, so that he 
would be seen. 

At noontime he saw Nesbit go into 
the post office, where he remained for 
a long time. Colby had a nervous chill. 

He had made a mistake. He should 
have burned the letter, written another, 
and put it into a precisely similar en- 
velope. It would not matter to whom 
his own letter was addressed. He 
should have gone to Richmond and 
mailed it in the central post office, at 
the busiest possible instant, when it 
could hardly be picked out for Nesbit. 
It would be assumed that he had re- 
mailed the trap letter to a proper ad- 
dress for Grahame. Nesbit’s trap 
would have been useless. 

This story, as you see, is instructive. 
That is the proper thing to do with 
embarrassing letters—burn them. 


THE TRAP 
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Colby had made a mistake; and four 
days later his hands were shaking un- 
controllably as he stared down at a lit- 
tle white envelope in his fingers. It 
was the letter addressed to Grahame. 
A rubber-stamped notation with a pen- 
ciled correction on the envelope showed 
that some postal clerk had been zealous 
in the effort to keep a piece of mail 
with no return card out of the dead 
letter office. 

The notation read, in _ rubber- 
stamped characters, ‘ Return” — in 
pencil, “to previous addressee ”’—and 
in rubber-stamped letters again, “ For 
Better Address.” 


IV 


A ROOM in a boarding house can be 
horribly still. On the night when Col- 
by came home and saw the trap letter 
returned, his room was quiet with a 
deadly, isolated silence in which in- 
numerable small noises from outside 
came with the sharpness of scratches 
on a window pane. He heard the 
squeaking of a car’s brakes blocks 
away; voices in the street outside; the 
creak of bed springs somewhere in the 
house, as some one, reading in bed, 
shifted his position. 

The lamp shed a dismal glow about 
the room. Its shade was cracked, and 
an irregular blotch of light was 
smeared against the figured wall paper. 
Colby sat on the edge of his bed, 
twitching a little, while he stared at the 
letter that had been returned. His 
brain was exhausted. 

Some one walked past the house 
with measured, sedate footfalls — the 
walk of a man who is not in a hurry. 
Colby’s mouth twitched. Of course 
the house was watched now. He had 
no chance—none at all! 

Heavily, drearily, his worn-out 
brain essayed one last review. He 
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had foreseen everything, he had taken 
care of everything, with one excep- 
tion; but no living man could have 
foreseen that Nesbit knew the man he 
had chosen as a victim. Nobody could 
have known that! Colby repeated it 
passionately, as a vindication, as an 
excuse—although there was no one re- 
quiring excuses. 

The tinny roaring which was un- 
mistakably Nesbit’s car, was not even 
a surprise when it came. Colby heard 
it blocks away. He heard it come near- 
er and stop with squawking brakes be- 
fore his door. The roaring rumble of 
its engine ceased. Nesbit’s footsteps 
sounded crisp and crackling on the cin- 
der walk, and heavy and solid on the 
porch. He heard Nesbit’s ring. 

Minutes later there came a rap on 
the door, and the landlady’s voice. 

“Mr. Colby! Mr. Nesbit’s down- 
stairs to see you,” she said. 

Colby’s voice was a croak. 

“Tell him to come up,” he replied 
feebly. 

Apathy possessed him. He stared at 
the little white envelope on the dresser. 
His eyeballs burned from sleeplessness. 
His muscles twitched occasionally, 
without warning. His throat felt dry. 
He seemed to be moving feverishly 
amid a myriad thoughts without the 
possibility of sleep, while his brain was 
desiccated, dried up, mummified from 
the lack of rest. 

The landlady turned the knob and 
released the door. Nesbit came in, 
mumbling embarrassed thanks. The 
woman drew the door shut behind her. 

One last flicker of spirit made Colby 
stand up. In the shadow of the lamp 
shade, perhaps, his pallor did not show. 
He waited as if for the volley from a 
firing squad. 

“ Howdy, Mistuh Colby?” said Nes- 
bit awkwardly. ‘‘ Maybe ye remember 
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a couple o’ weeks ago we were talkin’ 
about huntin’.” 

Colby nodded. The movement was 
ghastly, the acquiescence of one who 
looked like a dead man. 

“ T—uh—I was thinkin’ of takin’ a 
day off to-morrow,” said Nesbit, “ an’ 
I thought maybe ye’d like to go hunt- 
in’—” 

Colby’s weary, wakeful brain told 
him pitilessly what Nesbit really 
meant. . 

“Maybe,” said Nesbit heavily, “ ye 
could locate Mistuh Grahame. That ’d 
be right nice.” 

Colby’s face had been ghastly be- 
fore. It became corpselike now. He 
moved stiffly to a chair and sat down. 
His muscles twitched uncontrollably as 
his knees gave way. 

Nesbit moved embarrassedly, un- 
lovely and ill at ease. He moved his 
hands awkwardly. 

“Mighty nice place ye got heah, 
Mistuh Colby. It’s just to my taste. 
I—uh—I got a copy o’ that picture, 
too. It’s mighty pretty, ain’t it?” 

Colby’s sleepless, smarting eyeballs 
turned to follow Nesbit’s gaze. They 
stared at the benevolent St. Bernard 
dog and the coy, impossible child in 
the pink starched dress. 

Colby’s voice was dull and expres- 
sionless when he spoke. 

“You don’t have to play with me, 
Nesbit. How much do you know?” 

Nesbit was suddenly still. 

“ How much do you know?” repeat- 
ed Colby apathetically. “ I didn’t think 
you knew the money was behind that 
picture, but I’ve known for a long time 
you knew the rest.. How did you find 
out ?” 

Nesbit mumbled inarticulately, star- 
ing at Colby. 

“You don’t have to take me out 
hunting to-morrow,” continued Colby 
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in a flat, dull voice. “T’ll show you 
where I buried Grahame after I shot 
him. You can count the money I got 
from him. It’s all there.” 

It may be that Nesbit started, or per- 
haps he did not; but he looked steadily 
at Colby now, and embarrassment had 
dropped from him. 

Colby managed a mirthless grin. He 
was sick at heart. He didn’t know 
how much evidence Nesbit had, but it 
was enough; and he was tired—so 
hopelessly tired! 

His voice was flat and lifeless. The 
small insistent noises of the world out- 
side intruded into his speech at first; 
but his tone rose when he spoke of the 
letter. He had already told everything 
else, even where and how he had hid- 
den Grahame’s body. 

“That damned letter told me you 
knew everything,” he said in a dreary 
pride. ‘“ You thought it would break 
me down, or maybe make me go to 
look at Grahame’s body; but it didn’t. 
If you hadn’t guessed where the money 
was I’d have bluffed you at that.” 

His muscles relaxed suddenly. 
Without any warning whatever, Col- 
by, who had just put his head in a 
noose, found it possible to sleep for 
the first time in nearly two weeks. He 
slept heavily, slumped in his chair, 
twitching a little from his fretted 
nerves, 

Nesbit stared at him and whistled 
softly. It was the sort of whistle with 
which a man expresses blank amaze- 
ment. Also, perhaps, it was Nesbit’s 
way of showing that he was disturbed. 
It is upsetting to go to a man’s room 
for the sole purpose of inviting him 
to hunt with you, and have him con- 
fess a cold-blooded murder. 

“All mixed up,” muttered Nesbit. 
“ All fussed up over a killin’! 

Colby had been hopelessly wrong 
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from the beginning. Nesbit’s ac- 
quaintance with Grahame had been 
limited to half an hour’s desultory talk 
in a smoking car, a year or more ago. 
The envelope that Colby had taken for 
a trap actually contained no more than 
the words: 


Pete said you left this address in case 
of a telegram. Limpy’s hanging around 
and says he wants to see you. When are. 
you coming back? Ji. 


It was evidently a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Grahame’s own line of busi- 
ness, but the matter to which it re- 
ferred would never receive Grahame’s 
personal attention. Nesbit, of course, 
had never seen it before. 

The detective’s reference to the pic- 
ture of the benevolent dog and the 
pink starched dress had been merely 
an expression of his whole-hearted ad- 
miration for that particular work of 
art. Colby had been entirely, utterly 
wrong all through. Even the money 
for which he had killed Grahame— 

Nesbit checked the bills with a list 
of scribbled numbers in his notebook. 
He nodded. Thousand-dollar bills are 
much used in wholesale bootleg circles. 
That is the only place, in fact, in which 
stolen thousand-dollar notes are ac- 
cepted with the minimum of discount. 
Colby’s tale was proven in its entirety 
by the numbers on the bills, because all 
banks and most police departments 
have their lists of stolen currency. 

“What d’ye know about that?” 
asked Nesbit heavily. ‘What d’ye 
know about that? Everything in the 
world breakin’ his way, an’ he blows 
the works because he lost his nerve!” 

Nesbit was wrong—Colby had not 
lost his nerve; he had been trapped. 
Nesbit’s reputation was the trap that 
caught him. 

As you see, this story is instructive. 
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...1n a cigarette it’s / 
TASTE above everything — | 


When it comes to taste, the really fine 
cigarette begins where the average ciga- 
rette leaves off. Something more than 
ordinary tobaccos and routine care are 
needed to produce the aroma and charac- 
ter that are Chesterfield’s own. 

Not ordinary tobaccos, but tobaccos 
chosen. one by one, in all the leaf markets 
of the world, for flavor, richness, mild- 
ness. . . tobaccos matured and mellowed 
by ageing, in Nature’s perfect way. 

Not routine care, but tobaccos blended 
to scientific balance, to bring out the finer 

ualities that make a cigarette—and 

‘cross-blended,’’ the Chesterfield way, 
to round out and perfect the delicious 
flavor. 

Chesterfield is much more than 
“something to smoke,” just because 
each step-is governed by taste, above 
everything. And long experience has 
taught us—and Chesterfield smokers as 
well—that a really fine cigarette can be 
made by no other rule. 
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Red McLardy, city gunman, makes a pardonable 
mistake and sporls a perfect get-away 


By Stanley Jones 


N the bedroom of a spacious 
suite, west of Broadway in 
the Roaring Forties, a man 
was slinging clothing into 
an alligator bag. He was 
a short, powerful man, 
with close set gray eyes 

and the sort of mouth that clips the 

tails off of even the shortest words. 

His hair was thick, and brick red, and 

curly. 

He was jerking silk shirts out of a 
drawer when a knock suddenly turned 
him to granite. One hand sprang swift- 
ly to his hip. He wet his thin lips, 
waiting. 

The knock was repeated—five times. 
He snatched at the shirts once more, 
tearing the last one viciously as it 
caught on the corner. Then he strode 





to the door, wonderfully light for so 
powerful a man, and shot the bolts. 

“Red!” exclaimed the girl breath- 
lessly, as he snapped the door behind 
her. “I just heard, down at Ike’s 
place! Who squealed to Callahan?” 

“Dunno,” he grunted over his 
shoulder as he snatched an overcoat 
from its hanger. “ I’m takin’ it on the 
lam before they nab me. It’s life or 
the chair this time.” 

“Hurry,” the girl begged in a little 
wail. “ Please hurry.” 

She had been a very pretty girl, with 
lambent dark eyes and a magazine cov- 
er mouth. Now, as Red McLardy 
paused to adjust the large diamond 
ever so carefully in the knitted black 
silk of his scarf, she appeared no more 
than pitiable. Clasping her hands, lips 
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working tremulously, she watched him 
tug the scarf to precisely the right 
knot, and then waste precious moments 
in brushing the coppery tangle of curls 
into a flat shellac. 

“Oh, please hurry,” she whispered. 
“ Have you got your tickets?” 

“No,” he snarled, banging shut the 
grip. “ An’ quit botherin’ me, will 
you? I got enough on me mind.” 

The girl, fearfully noting that he 
tossed away half a minute in adjusting 
the derby to the most effective angle, 
fussed at the straps of the suitcase. 
Nervously and futilely, her eyes fixed 
on him. When Red McLardy hastily 
rummaged forth a pair of raccoon 
driving gloves, and tried to slip them 
into his pocket, she arose with a little 
cry of fear crystallized into conviction. 

“Red ”—her voice was faint with 
unbelief—“ you’re not going to— 
you’re not—” 

He swung around, catching up the 
bag. 

“I’m drivin’,” he snapped. “ Think 
I’m goin’ to leave a swell car like that 
here for some dick to pinch? Think 
I’m goin’ to jump around the country 
like a hick travelin’ for a wholesale 
house?” 

The girl flung out her hands in a 
gesture of appeal, her words tumbling 
forth breathlessly as he gained the 
door in two quick strides. 

“ A train’s quicker, Red; safer, too. 
Nobody knows they’re even after you 
yet—won’t you please? Chicago by 
to-morrow morning, Red — Denver 
next. You can be out of—” 

He cut short the frantic pleadings 
with an impatient snort. 

“ Listen,” he said, with measured 
importance. “I know my stuff—you 
ought to be on to that by now, kid. 
When I do a job, I do it right—even 
if it’s only makin’ a get-away.” 


“ LIMELIGHT ” 
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He slid back the top bolt of the door. 
The girl, galvanized to final desperate 
action, flamed at him. 

“Yes,” she cried, “that’s you, all 
right! You’re so damn’ vain’ you're 
going to find yourself frying in the 
chair one of these days! My God, talk 
about women being vain! You and 
your jewelry — your swell clothes— 
your nine-thousand-dollar car! Al- 
ways in the limelight! ‘ Dandy Red’” 
—her voice beat with a strong threat 
of tears—“ my eye! Wait ’ll they nab 
you—then—” 

“Wind it up,” he said sarcastically. 
“Then kiss the boy friend good-by. 
And don’t forget this—they’re not 
takin’ this baby alive, ever.” 


II 


Two days later a long, low bottle- 
green coupé breasted the last crest of 
the Alleghenies and poised for a swift, 
graceful descent into the valley. Be- 
hind the wheel, Red McLardy paused 
to stretch and to turn up the fur collar 
of his ulster against the premonition of 
gathering chill. 

Evening was approaching. Ragged 
clouds, yet shot with sunlight, were 
piling in the sky, and there was a 
scarcely perceptible grayness in the air. 
Over the rusty hillsides silence was 
coming, almost physically, so that the 
hushed murmur of the eight powerful 
cylinders had a detached sound, as if 
they were but momentary interruptions 
of the great silence that was on its 
way. 

That quietude, premonition of si- 
lence, brings with it a chill to the heart; 
as though an unseen presence whis- 
pered something, unintelligible but un- 
derstood; conveyin; a warning that 
the night comes, that silence comes, 
that an end comes to all movement of 
mind and limb. 
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“ Jees,” Red muttered, with a slight, 
involuntary shiver, “what a_ swell 
place for a blowout!” 

Driven by a strange haste, he meshed 
the gears and bored the long nose of 
the car down the winding roads toward 
the cluster of lights which twinkled far 
below. 

His spirits rebounded in exact ratio 
to the decreasing distance. And as the 
road leveled off at last, and the vague 
dark bulks of buildings began to loom, 
Red McLardy thought pleasantly of 
the small-town stir which his entry 
would create. 

How delightfully it warmed one— 
the turning of heads, even the thick 
heads of sod-busters! There always 
was an admiring buzz which followed 
the great car as inevitably as its own 
scarcely audible purr. The deferential 
groups formed to marvel at its size, its 
lines, its appointments, and — Red 
smiled to himself in the darkness—at 
its jaunty owner. 

Even the best-looking girls in these 
one-drugstore towns had been known 
to prove something less than adamant 
—Red pressed the accelerator and slid 
between the double string of pearls 
which illumined Main Street. 

A typical small town, Medford, re- 
sembling its thousand prototypes that 
dot the map as one pea in a pod re- 
sembles its brother. The same furni- 
ture emporium, post office, soldiers’ 
monument, small retail stores, and 
brightly lighted drug dispensary. 

“The hotel,” Red said to himself, 
“will be called the ‘ Medford House,’ 
an’ it “Il have worn-out red carpet on 
halls that squeak, an’ a row of easy 
chairs just inside the lobby windows, 
an’ a brass spittoon to every chair. 
Hey, hey!” 

It amused him a little, and flattered 
him a lot to discover that his surmise 
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proved one hundred per cent correct. 
And if the night’s stopover in such a 
place did not prove restful to a fastidi- 
ous body, it at least promised complete 
surcease to a mind freighted with the 
anxiety of possible detection. 

After rendering the grudging tribute 
of a polished plate to the pumpkin pie, 
Red McLardy lounged out, toothpick 
dancing expertly between his lips. 

“What’s doin’ here to-night?’ he 
grunted to the clerk. 

“New movie down to the Bee-jou,” 
said the pimply youth, leaning on his 
elbows the better to admire the sar- 
torial triumph of this visitor from 
Mars. “ They say it’s a hum-dinger— 
holdup men and gang-shooters in Noo 
Yawk.” 

“ Humph,” 
stuff, I'll bet!” 

Having no resources within himself 
for entertainment, he presently wea- 
ried of dazzling the few loungers in 
the lobby and rolled out. Another dis- 
appointment awaited him, for there 
were a bare half dozen votaries cran- 
ing and exclaiming over the car. 

Craving a larger and more apprecia- 
tive audience, Red decided to. abandon 
his idea of going quietly to bed. 

“ Hi, gents,” he waved, radiating 
indulgent big-town humor. “ Can you 
tell me where’s the Bee-jou?” 

“You can walk it, mister,” said one 
loiterer as the automobilist prepared to 
climb in. “’Tain’t but half a square. 
See that electric sign?” 

“ Hell,” said Red, lighting a plump 
cigar, “that’s more’n I’ve walked for 
five years, my friend.” 

Not for the world would he have 
missed the boon of their admiration as 
he started the deep-throated motor and 
slid off with a faint rustle of the brown 
leaves that littered the street. 

As he approached the Bijou he 
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“LIMELIGHT” 


found that both sides of the street were 
lined with cars whose owners were get- 
ting their thrills and chills within the 
movie house. To Red’s eye there was 
a notable lack of the aristocracy of 
motordom in this jay town. He hoped 
vainly that some motorist would 
emerge from the green baize doors and 
clatter off so that he might park di- 
rectly under the white lights. That, 
he reflected pleasantly, would afford 
the mob a final and unexpected treat 
when they swarmed out at the end of 
the show. 

He could have rolled along to the 
comparative obscurity of the far end 
of the block, but could not quite bring 
himself to submit to being put in the 
shade. So he dawdled idly, smoking 
the plump cigar, and then made five or 
six leisurely circuits of the block. 

On the last of these his eye noted a 
gap directly across the street from the 
theater. It was half concealed by a 
mud-spattered sedan, and might, Red 
reflected, have been awaiting its dis- 
tinguished occupant all the time. 

“ Ah, ha!” he chuckled triumphant- 
ly, and swung in with a practiced twist 
of the wheel. 

His eyes on two girls—one pretty, 
one colorless as a glass of water, but 
pairing up for mutual benefit, as girls 
do, the world over—Red McLardy 
nudged the long green coupé carefully 
into the space. ‘Then, disappointed at 
the girls’ failure to turn and walk past 
again, he shrugged his heavy shoulders 
and fumbled his way into the dimness 
of the little theater. 


III 


THE picture was unredeemed by any 
spark of genius. It was even more 
hopeless than Red had feared. The 
gangsters all wore caps, and talked out 
of the sides of their mouths. Red 
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sneered. They all carried long blue 
automatics in shoulder holsters — one 
under each arm. 

Red scoffed in the darkness and felt 
the snug little thirty-two which nestled 
so confidingly in his hip pocket. The 
police were all gruff fellows, conceal- 
ing hearts of gold beneath case-hard- 
ened exteriors. The girl was as pure 
in heart and as emotionally bankrupt 
as all women were supposed to be in 
the nineties. 

“Just boloney!” Red reflected, and 
yawned. 

He was feeling for his hat when the 
elaborately built-up climax _ finally 
crackled across the screen. Dark fig- 
ures skulked. Shots slashed the dark- 
ness. Men ran here and there in a 
confused tension, which somehow 
managed to make itself felt on the au- 
dience despite the ineptness of the di- 
rector. Red stayed his hand and sat 
up, staring. 

“Jees,” he whispered, as a police- 
man crumpled on a wharf and slid off 
into the oily waters of the East River. 
Unwillingly, Red McLardy was re- 
minded of a certain August evening 
three years past, and of a not dissimi- 
lar scene in which the little thirty-two 
on his hip had played the lead—save 
that he had not been apprehended, as 
Was even now transpiring on the 
screen, and shipped off up the river for 
life between two burly dicks. That 
was the difference between everyday 
life and the movies. The really smart 
guys got away, and Red knew it. 

Another flurry of shooting followed, 
while gangsters dropped like flies. 

“ Hell,” Red McLardy said to him- 
self, shifting in mental discomfort de- 
spite his scorn. “ This ain’t no fun 
for me—I come in here to have a 
laugh.” 

Abruptly, he got to his feet and 
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sidled out. ‘As he gained the door and 
blinked into the lobby glare, a spatter 
of clapping informed him that the final 
foot of film had been spun. With an 
indistinct surging sound—compounded 
of voices, feet, and chairs—the specta- 
tors began to trickle out after him and 
go their separate ways. 

He stood against the wall posters 
for a minute, eying them with inner 
amusement. He covertly adjusted his 
cravat and was conscious of his ex- 
pensive overcoat. If they only knew 
who he was—maybe some of ’em could 
use the reward of five grand that good 
old Uncle Sam had posted so hopeful- 
ly for the last two years! They could 
get themselves a swell car, high-hat 
the other hicks—five thousand dollars 
would go far in a one-drugstore dump 
like this. 

Then, without reason, the flickering 
film raced across Red’s mind again, 
and he turned up the fur collar and 
stepped hurriedly across the street. 
You never knew, at that, when some 
unforeseen trick of fate might cut the 
solid ground from under your feet. 

Look at Swede Sibbernsen—caught 
five years later by a measly stub of a 
pawn ticket in the pocket of a suit he 
had thrown to a bum! Look at Nip- 
per Knapp—caught by some jay bird 
dick with a photographic memory for 
faces, away out in Wisconsin, three 
years after that last pay roll job in 
Delaware! 

Red McLardy scowled at himself 
for tolerating such recollections, and 
glanced furtively around as he opened 
the door of the green coupé. At the 
moment, even his overweening self- 
esteem was in retreat. Heedless of 
the murmured plaudits of the yokels 
who craned at him, all he wanted to do 
was to get away as quickly and unob- 
trusively as possible. 
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He was settling behind the wheel, 
his right toe searching for the starter, 
when something mirrored in the rear- 
view glass over the windshield froze 
him to rigidity. The tight mouth un- 
buttoned ever so slightly, the bleak 
gray eyes narrowed, then widened with 
sudden, overpowering fear. 

“Jees!”’ whispered Red, moisture 
beading his hard face. 


IV 


OFFICER EARLEY, portly and im- 
pressive in the official blue of Med- 
ford’s guardian angel, was bearing 
down on him with evident intent. Red 
could see the hunting glint in the cop’s 
eyes—could sense it in the rapid gait, 
at once cautious and determined. 

McLardy flung a hasty glance over 
his shoulder, then dropped the lever 
out of reverse. Not enough room to 
back out and swing free before the 
man in blue should be on his running 
board, gun in hand. ; 

Red swore savagely, and tried to 
make a lightning calculation of his 
chances. With the admiring crowd 
pushing closer on all sides, they ap- 
peared slim indeed. He cursed the 
yokels, his face livid, and those nearest 
drew back, puzzled and resentful. 

One more glance showed only 
twenty feet separating Red McLardy 
from the fate which he had long out- 
smarted. In that flashing instant, 
Red’s mind rebounded to a tearful, 
pleading face in a room in a New York 
hotel—the kid might have had the 
right dope, after all. He couldn’t fig- 


ure out this hick cop making a fast 
play like this from any other angle. 

As Red’s hand streaked to his hip, 
he had an impression of the officer’s 
hand also going hipward, and he gave 
fleeting thanks for his own quickness- 
on the draw. 




















“Not alive,” he grated. “ And I’m 
takin’ you along for luck!” 

With his first shot the crowd surged 
back like a receding wave. It splin- 
tered the side window of the green 
coupé, a jagged splinter tinkling musi- 
cally from the running board to the 
pavement. Women screamed. 

Red fought his nerves and steadied 
the barrel on the sill. Four more shots 
followed, sounding almost as one. 

Officer Earley’s gray helmet jerked 
from his bald head and bounced on the 
ground. His left sleeve ripped in a 
long, vicious tear from wrist to elbow. 
Behind him, and across the street, the 
patrons of Sam’s lunch wagon dropped 
to the sawdust floor as two slugs 
rapped through the plate-glass front 
and flew like wasps around the tiled 
walls, 

Then, as the officer recovered suf- 
ficiently to fumble for his own revolv- 
er, Red McLardy pressed. the trigger 
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on his last chamber and 
sprawled across the wheel. 


limply 


An hour later, before the coroner, 
Officer Earley recounted his story for 
the twentieth time, holding up his 
perforated helmet, and exhibiting his 
torn sleeve. His eyes were still round 
with perplexity. 

“T seen him park there,” he said, 
“and I seen him go into the movies. 
And when he come out, I was ready 
for him, Joe. I says to myself: 
*‘ Here’s a smart coot thinks he can get 
away with it because this is a small 
town!’ Then I walk over to him, reach- 
in’ in my pocket for my summons pad, 
and gettin’ ready to give him a bawlin’- 
out for parkin’ alongside a hydrant. 
But the son-of-a-gun! He starts blaz- 
in’ away at me without so much as a 
word, and then does himself in before 
I can get near him! Most likely one 
of them dope fiends, eh, Joe?” 


Me 


a 


LITTLE MOTHERS 


THE little mothers of Hester Street 
Are singing a lullaby; 

Their song is keyed to the voice of toil, 
The drone of a huckster’s cry; 

And far above are the tiny stars 
Agleam in the evening sky. 


The little mothers of Hester Street 
Crouch low on the curb and sing; 

They rock and sway on the seat of stone, 
The little ones fret and cling; 

And far above floats the mother moon— 
A wonderful silver thing. 


The little mothers of Hester Street 
Are singing their lullaby; 

The childish voices are thin and shrill, 
Their bosoms are flat and dry; 

And far away in a land of dreams 
The meadows for which they sigh! 





Clara Griffith Gazzam 
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A public conference in which the editor repeats what the readers say. All 
are invited to hurl a brickbat or toss a bouquet 


ROMER CROY’S _Iatest 
novel begins in this issue. 
It will be completed in 
three installments. “‘ Coney 
Island ” is a story you will 
want to keep permanently, so we sug- 
gest you save each of the three issues, 
as it might not be possible for us to 
supply extra copies later on. 

In the meantime, write us your opin- 
ion of “ Coney Island” as far as it 
has gone. Can you guess how it will 
end? Letters from readers are always 
welcome. 











Chicago, Il. 
_ ‘The finest story you have published for a 
long time, in my judgment, is ‘A Third at 
Table,” by Brooke Hanlon, which I read in 
your July number. 

Like the heroine in that story, I am sepa- 
rated from my husband. He is an architect, 
but he is now working on a wheat farm in 
Saskatchewan to build up his health. He is 
coming back to Chicago in the fall. I will 
be so glad to see him again. ] have sent him 
a copy of the magazine and marked out that 
story for him to read. 

Fortunately I did not need Mr. Hanlon’s 
story to teach me a lesson, but it emphasized 
what I knew all along, that, as the author 
says: “The man doesn’t live who hasn’t hurt 
a woman, and the woman doesn’t live who 
hasn’t been hurt by a man. As long as they 
love us, we forgive them.” 

That is the type of stories which magazines 
should publish—the kind that draw hearts 
closer together and make life more beautiful. 


Don’t you think so, Mr. Editor and fellow 
readers? Mrs. A. S. 


Yes, we do think so, Mrs. S. And 
we think your letter is wonderfully 
helpful. We wish many of our friends 
would write to us as frankly as you do. 
“Mr.” Hanlon is really Miss Celeste 
Brooke Hanlon; she is personally as 
charming as her stories are. Ask your 
husband to write and tell us what he 
thinks of Miss Hanlon’s “ A Third at 
Table.” 


The following letter from the other 
side of the globe is another indication 
of the widespread demand for reading 
matter that deals with the beauty of 
the soul and the triumph of true love: 


Cebu, Philippine Islands. 

Recently you asked for answers to three 
questions : 

1. I enjoy both fact articles and fiction, say 
eighty per cent fiction and twenty per cent of 
the articles. 

2. I would like to read articles on “ How 
to End Prohibition,” “ Travel,” “ How to Unite 
More Permanently With the Philippines,” 
“ Sugar,” and “Love Alone Will Make the 
World Safe for Marriage.” 

3. I’d rather read the poorest story with 
beauty behind it than the most clever one that 


is ultra-modern or smart-alecky. 
Mrs, D. F. M. 


Peoria, II. 
Munsey’s Macazing and I have been pals 
for many years. Back in 1910 our gang de- 
vised ways and means to attend the old nick- 
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elodeons by gathering junk, hauling ashes and 
other odd jobs. 

The village druggist of our neighborhood 
was a tight-fisted skinflint. However, I took 
the job of disposing of his winter’s ashes. 
After a back-breaking day I repaired to the 
drug store for my pay. 

I had left the compensation entirely upon 
his judgment of fairness. Imagine my sur- 
prise when he offered me twenty-five cents and 
then said I would have to take it out in 
trade. Crestfallen and ready to burst into 
tears, I suddenly had an idea. I told him I 
would rather have a pile of old magazines 
that lay on his cellar shelf. He readily agreed. 
After arriving home I found ten Lippincott’s, 
fifteen Argosies and about twenty MuNSsEy’s. 
I became highly elated after reading a few 
copies, as I realized I had the best of the bar- 
gain. Since then I have been a consistent 
reader of both Argosy and MuwnsEY. 

I have enjoyed all the stories and articles I 
have read in MuNsEy’s except the idiotic a 
in the May number, entitled “The Witch. 
We have cnough superstition being foisted 
upon the public without resorting to witch- 
craft to appeal to the weak-minded. Enough 
of that trash! 

I am an artist and greatly admire your 
headings and front covers. cL. R. 





Rye, N. Y. 
I want to let you know how attractive I 
found the articles by George Trevor which you 
published recently. They carried an unusual 


amount of interest to all sport lovers. 
T. A. 


Union Club, Carlton, Victoria, Australia. 

You ask for constructive criticism, so here 
goes! I am a member of the University of 
Melbourne, Australia, and as relaxation from 
my work I frequently read Munsey’s; and 
this is what strikes me most about your paper: 

The illustrations do not, as a whole, compare 
with those in British publications of a similar 
type, although I know you have the men in 
your country who can produce work as good, 
if not better. 

On the other hand, short humorous sketches 
such as “Icky of Oluk Lake” find favor any- 
where. And I must say that articles such as 
“The Greatest Golfer of All Time,” by George 
Trevor, and “ The Public Be Served,” by Ed- 
win C. Hill, providing they are kept free from 
too many technicalities, make really excellent 
reading the whole world over. R. E. 


Marvel Lock, West Australia. 
As a reader of Munsey’s on and off for 


the last thirty years (being “ back of beyond "\ 


part of the time, where I could not get it), 
perhaps I’m qualified to express my opinion of 
the magazine. Your articles on fact and his- 
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tory have always been enjoyable, so have the 
majority of the stories. 

Knowing the vastness of the circle of your 
readers, it would be impossible for you to 
cater to one class only, but you mix the ma- 
terial well, to suit almost all readers. Person- 
ally I prefer stories that tend to improve or 
elevate the mind. 

The Tickfall series is good and so human. 
The same applies to “Bob Davis Recalls.” I 
also enjoyed your two-part serials by Edgar 
Franklin, and would like to see more of them. 
Altogether I can congratulate you on the high 
class of journalism displayed in Munsey’s that 
has added to my pleasure over a long period of 
years, After I have read my copies of Mun- 
sty’s I usually send them out to some one who 
is still farther in the “ bush” country. 

The cover design, to my mind, should illus- 
trate one of the leading features of the maga- 
zine, and not appear to be “ impressionistic 
wall paper.” One of the best magazine covers 
I can call to mind was that printed on Mun- 
SEY in July, 1928, with a sentimental love in- 
terest. As I recall it, a girl was seated on the 
ground and a young man was walking toward 
her. 

I trust you will not think I’m indulging in 
carping criticism, but why, oh, why do you 
not guillotine the edges of Munsey’s so that 
one can readily turn over the pages one by 
one, instead of missing a page by turning over 
two leaves at a time? C. A: 


READER’S BALLOT 





Ballot Editor, 
MunseEyY MAGAZINE, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 


The stories I like best in your 
August issue are: 
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Looking Thru Munsey 


FOR SEPTEMBER 





Beginning a new Love and Aystery serial by 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Author of ‘‘ Miss Nobody from Nowhere,’’ ‘‘ Black Butterflies,’’ etc. 
Underworld revenge shadows Barry Cabot, scion of New England respect- 


ability, and his unconventional girl friend, Janet Perry, because of 
what happened fourteen years before a baffling murder in 


“THE NIGHT CLUB MYSTERY” 





Suppose you loved two sweethearts at the same time, and promised to marry 
both of them. What would you do? That’s the theme of 


HOMER CROY'S 


“CONEY ISLAND” 


Second installment of this three-part novel appears next month. 





ALSO THE CREAM OF THE SHORT- 
STORY MARKET 


The best fiction authors of America and Great Britain write for Munsry. 
If you are fascinated by 


LOVE AND ROMANCE 
you will be watching the news-stands August 20th for 


SEPTEMBER MUNSEY 





